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RITISH ARCHASOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
_The THIRD MEETING of the SESSION will be held on 
WEDN INESDAY NEXT, January 2nd, at 32, Sackville-street, Piccadill 
w Chair to be taken ats PM. Antiquities will | be exhibited, and the 
Papers 
aes Daum in Ilkley Churchyard,’ by J. Romilly Allen, Esq., 
CE. 
ety of the Past in the Human Voice,’ by Alf. C. Fryer, Esq., 


PD. MA W. DE GRAY BIRCH. FS.A. _ Honorary 


| SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS, 
Principal—Mrs. CASE. 
The NEXT TERM begins JANUARY 22nd, 1884. 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, Lendon, N.W. 


DUCATION.— BATH. — The Principal receives 
TWELVE YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN as RESIDENT PUPILS 

for Higher Education. Home life. Earnest work thro’ 
influence and ‘ndividuat attention. English md Foreign pF 








E. P. LOFTUS BROCK, PSA 


_—_————————_——_— 
ARLYLE SOCIETY.—Usual Monthly Meeting, 

0 FRIDAY, January 4th, 8 r.w., Paper by Mr.G. R. ROME, ‘Some 
bugs 

= rther particulars from the Secretary, C. Oscar Gripter, 9, Duke- 

street, London Bridge, London, 8.E. 


4 it SHORTHAND SOCIETY.—T. A. REED, 
President —Meeting. WEDNESDAY, January 2, 8 p.m., at 55, Chai 2 
cery-lane (first floor). Paper by Professor Everett, M.A. D.C. L., 
round Criticisms.’ All Shorthand Writers are invited. 

H. H. PESTELL, Hon. Sec. 
4, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, B.C. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—NOTICE.—Owing to the 
recent Death of Mr. F. Lane Price, the late Secretary, Members 
forwarding Cheques or P O. Orders for Subscriptions or Purchases are 
yested to make them payable to the order of Joun Norton, Bsq. 
{the Honorary Secretary), 24, Old Bond-street, W. 
December 20, 1883 


qaval L’S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIOS for 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY, 164, NEW BOND-STREET 
(corner of Grafton-street), ALWAYS OPEN, regardless of the Weather. 
poset entered daily. Special appointments after 6 p.m. 


T° NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS and PUB- 
LISHERS.—Advertiser, with twenty years’ experience of News) r 
Work and undeniable references, is open to REPRESENT a NEW yS- 
PAPER in the PROVINCES with a view to Increasing its Circulation, 
Advertisements, &c. A good Bookkeeper.—F., 19, Uxtun-street, Walton, 
Liverpool 


— —WANTED, a person thoroughly ac- 

uainted with the work of a Paper, to TAKE a SMALL SHARE in 
a PROV INCIAL NEWSPAPER —For particulars apply to A. B , Messrs. 
Holmes, a, Faternostir-row, 


10 MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT and Others.— 

An opportunity now occurs of acquiring the WHOLE or PART of 

an old-established influential WEEKLY LONDON LIBERAL PAPER. 

Principals or their Solicitors may apply by letter to J.S., care of Mr. 
David Bogue, 3, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, WC. 


h Rk. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT.—Advice piven 9 as to the best mode of Publishing. 
Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. Transfer of 





‘All- 























} Highest —10, Lau ure-p 


F’BANCE. .—The ATHEN ZU M.—Subscriptions 
received for France—Iwelve Months, 18s.; Six Months, .— —pay- 
able in ~~ to J. G. a, Bookseller— Rue des 
; Cannes, 59, Rue d’Antibes. 
GHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL, STRATFORD- 
ON. pg oe Library and Picture Gallery of the Memorial 
ildi The Council will glad to receive 
donations of: Books suitable for a Dramatic Library, and particularly 
of first editions of Old and Modern Piays. Also of Pictures of — 
spearean subjects and Portraits of Actors.—Address C. Lownpzs 











pRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD- 
AVON. — Inclusive terms, 60 and 70 Guineas. FOUR 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 50j. to 20/. per annum, will 
be offered for Competition on JANUARY Iith. 
Apply to the Heap Masrer. 


Mit HILL SCHOOL, MILL HILL, N.W. 


Head Master, R. F. WEYMOUTH, D Lit. M A. Fellow of University 





the Philological Svciety; H A. Eriebach, KA.; T. T. Jeffery, M.A. 
Camb., 9th Ciassic in 1877; A. E. Hu M.A, Oxf.; T. H. Jackson, 
B.A. ; F. Stock, D.Lit. M A., Fellow of ‘Uulv, Coll. a 4.; R ae. 


— 20th Wrangler in 1881; and ory Minister of the Chapel, th 
fessor J. Radford Thomson 
SCHOOL REOPENS o “AN UARY 17th. 





T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
filling up about SIX VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held 

on the 22nd JANUARY, . —For information apply to the CLERK To THE 
Governors, Mercers’ , E.C.; or to the Schoo! retary, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, BA Cc. 





LIND EDUCATION. —COLLEGE for BLIND 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, WORCESTER —A CLOTHWORKKERS’ 
SCHOLARSHIP of ma Guineas will be Competed for on January 22 
— Fellowing Days.—For terms apply to the Head Master, S. 8S. Forster, 








BINGFIELD, BIRKDALE, SOUTHPORT. 


Miss LEWIN RECEIVES BOYS for BOARD and INSTRUCTION 
between the Ages of 6and 13 Years. 
The NEXT be will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 17th. 
kindly permitted to Prefessor 
Huxley, F.R. 8. a1... 4, Marlborough-place, St. John's Wood, London ; 
Dr. Carpenter, C.B. F.R.8., University of London, Barlingtou-gardens. 
F. Nettlefold, Enq. Streatham-grove, Norwood, 8.E.; and oth — 











GPRIN G GROVE (LONDON INTE RNATIONAL) AL) 
COLLEGE, Middlesex, W. 
(Founded under the auspices of the late Richard Cobden.) 

SIX or more FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS to be awarded in 
January. Three restricted to Sons of Clergymen and Officers. 

A Class for Electrical Engineering has been formed at the College. 

The NEXT TERM commences MONDAY, January 21st. 

_ Apply to the Head d Master, H. R. Lapet, M.A. 











Literary Property carefully conducted. Twenty years’ 
Highest references. Consultation free.—1, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


7° AUTHORS.—G. D. ERNEST & CO., Publishers 

and Printers (established 1877), CHARGE NO COMMISSION for 
PUBLISHING Works Printed by them, all Profit belonging to the 
Author. Estimates given for M: i Novels, Sermons, 
— Poems, &c.—Office, Racquet-court, Fleet-street, EC. 


l R. N. HEINEMANN’S ILLUSTRATED 

LECTURES at LITERARY INSTITUTES, SCHOOLS, &c.—Dr. 
N, HEINEMANN (80, ey? eet Mpg n-square. London) 
isnow open to arrange for the DEL of his LECTURES in any 
part of the Country.— Prospectus, S a Sth, 











HE HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
LADIES’ COLLEGE, Limited. 
Patron—The LORD BISHOP of CHICHESTER. 
Lady Principal—Miss 8. M. EATON. 
The College will OPEN on THURSDAY, January 24th, 1884. 
For Prospectus and Form of Appli for A apply to the 
Secretary, Henny G. Batty, Esq., 23, Havelock-road, Hast ings. 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


This College has been founded under the presidency of His Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G., Chancellor of the University, to enabie Junior 
paar especially ‘those intended for the Legal, Medical. and Teaching 











\ EDICAL WOMEN for INDIA.—A SCHOLAR- 
SHIP, tenable at the London School of apo ine for Women 

®, Henrietca-street, Brunswick-square, is off o LADIES ~ailieg 

to STUDY MEDICINE in order to Practice in India. —For conditions 

apply to Mas. Tuorng, Southover Grange, Janta. Sussex. 


Russian THOROUGHLY TAUGHT, and Pro- 
ficiency in Reading, Writing. and Speaking the Language 
guaranteed within a comparatively short time Lessons by Correspon- 

®. Terms moderate. —Apply to Ivan, 5, Belmoni-road, Clapham, 5. W. 


T° HEAD MISTRESSES of HIGH SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES, PRIVATE SCHOOLS.—A LADY ARTIST Certifi- 
tated, South Kensingron, &c., OPEN to immediate ENGAGEMENT. 


Héghest testimonials and references.—Address O. G., care of Mrs. Surr, 
Stamford hill, London. 


BEDF OR > COLLEGE, LONDON (for Ladies), 
L id 9, York-place, Baker-street, W. 
gt TERM on begin on THURSDAY, January 17th, 1884. 
ty: © PICKERING will give a Course of Lectures on * Organic Chemis- 
on SATUKDAYS, at 1°45 
at ALICE GARDNER will Lecture on‘ English, Greek, and Roman 


Mr. Wom ACK will commence a Course of Lect es in Physics for the 
* Se. Examination. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 


STATION E RS’ COMPANY’S SCHOOL, Bolt- 
lath Sees toa ae —The poe 2 TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
at the School Huuse. a ~ sin 














ing, for Business, to obtain a University 
and ania Special supervision. 
ing between sixteen and seventeen, a Degree 


Education economically, 
The usual age of entry 
may be — - nineteen 
The Coli for Lodging, Board (with an extra term in the 
—_ Vacat roy ‘Tuition, and oa here Fees are per ose —For 
information apply to the Waxpen, Cavendish College,Cam 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 





LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN, 

=. lications are invited for this post. which will fall VACANT at 
TER Residence for the SUMMEK TER M to commence APRIL 21st. 
The Lecturer will receive a fixed stipend of 401. per annum, together 
with all the Fees received by Students attending his Classes. Except 
during the hours required by the College (at present tifteen weekly), the 
Lecturer is at !iberty to undertake Private Study or Teaching. Full 
particulars furnished by the Kzoisrrar, to whom all applications and 
testimonials must be sent, on or before February 9th. ficiency in 
Anglo-Saxon (though not necessarily San will taken into 

account, and should be stated in the testimonials. 


] OVER COLLEGE.—SEVEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, worth from 40/. to 10] 10s. a year, will be 
offered at EASTER. There are alse SCHOLARSHIPS of t_$ tenable at 
the Universitie. NEXT TERM will commence J 22nd. 
Board, 461. 6s. Tuitien from 13 to 18 Guineas.—For net apply to 
Rey. W. Rev. W. Batt, M.A., Head Master, or W. Knocxenr, ., Hon. Sec. 
C)WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, —The 
LENT TERM begins on TUESDAY, January 8th. 
y NEW STUDENTS will be admitted on MONDAY, the 7th, from U1 to 
o" clock, 
id ust not be under Fourteen years of age, and those under 











BiscKHEATH | PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, S.E. 
tion Porters, 80. per Annum. and Day-Boarders, 40. including 
X, Blackheath, 8 8 —-NEXT TERM begins Ny yaaa 


Si ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY 
( Limited), —St. Leonard's School. St. Andrews, N.B.—Head Mistress, 
Miss DOVE, Certificated Student of Girton College, Cambridge. This 
cote ga of Lng ge a thorough Education at 
ouse Girls recei T 
begins on 18th JANUARY. a a 


Par 





guns will "be required to present themselves on cd 8th at 
10 40 a.m. for examination in English, Arithmetic, and Lati 

Many of the Classes provide preparation for the subjects of the follow- 
ing Examinations :— 





meg =" 5 UNIVERSITY —F E ion for Arts, Science, 
id Law Degrees (June and October). 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. E ination for Medical 





rees (June and October 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON —Matriculation Examination (June), and 
for Degrees in Arts and Science (July and October) 
Further particulars will be found in the Pros oun of the Arts, &c., 
Department, which will be forwarded on application 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 





_BAMIN GTON COLLEGE SCHOLA RSHIP 
EXAMINATION begins THURSDAY, December 20. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 








AMBRIDGE TRAINING for HOLY ORDERS 
at Thevlogical College rates. 
a Term, for , Lodging, Tuition, and University and 
Calleg ze > Residence to commence Jan nuary es 1884.—For par- 
teulare apply to Rey. W. Arzrst, M A., Hungarton Vicarage, Leicester. 


RINTING.—CHARLES WHITTINGHAM & CO., 
CHISW ae PRESS, 
TOOK'S-COURT, CHANC ¥-LANE, LONDON, 

Have pleasure in offering their pwn rang = General Letterpress Printers. 
Hav a id enced staff, and also a unique and beautiful 
collection of initial letters, head and tail eee and ornamental! borders, 
in addition to large founts ef expe. poy ern and old style, and an 
‘and machine made 








Extract from the Atheneum, August 19, 1876. 

“The Chiswick Press has long heid cS recognized position 
country, and the reputation abroad of its many productions has largely 
contributed to the high standard of Bnglish printing during the 
three-quarters of a a. Its books are as marked and distinct, 
perhaps, as those from the famous presses of the Alduses, the ign canny 
the Plantins, and the Elzevirs, or, in more recent times, ‘of the 
Baskerville in England, of Didot in France, of Ibarra in pain, of 

lin in America, or of Bodoal is in Ital yg.” 


T°... PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS and 
PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, the 


Printing Bg scct Health, Knowiedge, Truth, Briti: 

—* ne Review, and other high-class Publications, call ai ton to the 
faciliti for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PROMUCTIC of PEKIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated 
or Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New icals for 
either  perned or ‘a and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Queen- 
street, Londor 


* + * 
RINTING.—JOHN BALE & SONS, Printers of 
the Dental Review, Celebrities of the Day, the Englishman's 
Review, and other Periodicals. are prepared to underteke the PRINTING 
of poe igen a waeerenes Catalogues, &c., on the most 
ree. —Steam Printing Offices, 87-89, Great 
Titehiield-street, oxtord:street, "London 


‘HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW UXFORD-STREET, W.C. 





Mail, the Furniture 











A UTOTYPE represents Permanent Photography, 


with special powers of artistic expression. 


THRE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY dis- 

plays a noble collection of Facsimiles from the Drawings of the 
in the National Galleries of Europe, with a 
choice selection from the Works of Contemporary Artists—Poynter, 
R.A., Dyce, R.A., Ford Madox Brown, Burne Jones, Rossetti, 
Shields, H. Schmalz, Cave Thomas, P. G. Hamerton, &c. 


Great Masters, preserved 





[18ST ISSUE of AUTOTYPE REPRODUC- 
TIONS of the Paintings in the [mperia! Gallery at St. Petersburg. 
Complete Series from the Museo del Prado, Madrid. 


T° adorn at little cost the Walls of Home with 
Artistic Masterpieces, visit the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


UTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART, with 3 Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any address. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 pp. price 6d. post free. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


TI.URNER’S ‘LIBER STUDIORUM, 
Reproduced in Facsimile by the AUTOTYPE Process, and accom- 
panied with Notices of each Piate 
By the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. 
Publishing in Tkree Volumes, each containing Twenty-four I!lustra- 
tions, price Four Guineas per Volume. Vol. II. now ready, containing — 
The Story ef Europa Farmyard with Cock, 
Bridge in Middle Distance. Fifth Piague of Egy pt. 
Woman with Cymbals. Greenwich Hospital. 
Hindoo Ablutions. Interior of a Church. 
Lauffenbourgh. 
Calais Harbour. 
Alps from Grenobie. Coast of Yorkshire. 
Ben Arthur. Rigzpah. 
Inverary Pier. Watercress Gatherers. 
Leng a and Town. Juvenile Tricks 
Flint St. Catherine Hull, 
busltyerd ‘and Horses. Morpeth. 
Detached Plates of this Edition of the ‘ Liber,’ with the Commentary 
appertaining, are sold at 3s Gd. each 
Pablishers: The ae COMPANY, TAEDOMs Henry Sotheran 
& Co. Loadon and! Manch 


4 es late ROBERT DRUIT, M.D. F.R.GS. 
A few ey gt PROOFS fey a Private, Plate—a Portrait of the 


above—are ON VIEW and FOR SALE at E. E. Lecoarr's Fine-Art 
Gallery, 46, Neaeenet, E.C, 
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UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
See page 801 of last week's Atheneum. 
A Complete Catalogue of the Books recently added to MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY, comprising every work of General Interest pub- 
lished during the present year, is now ready and will be forwarded 
postage free on application. 
New Oxford-street, December 29. 


M UPtiz’s SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW YEAR'S GIFTS AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

See Mudie’s Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Morocco, 
Calf-Extra, Vellum, and other Ornamental Bindings; suitable for Gentle- 
men’s Libraries and Drawing-Koom ‘Tables, and for Wedding, Birthday, 
and Christmas Presents and New Year's Gifts. 

New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 











Mvupte’s Serecr Limrary (Limited), New Oxford-street ; 
281, Regent-street ; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


AVID M. MAIN’S CATALOGUE (No. 1) of 
NEW and SECOND-HAND BOOKS is now ready, and may be 
had gratis and post S00 8 free on application.—Glasgow : 18, Exchange- square. 





(CHRISTMAS P PRESENTS and NEW YEAR'S 


BOOKS ata oy m 3a to 9d. in the 1s. 
NOW READY, GILBERT & FIELD'S NEW CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
many beautifully itlustrated and handsomely bound, suitable for Presen- 
tation, and from the published prices of which the above liberal discount 
is allowed. Catalogues gratis and postage free.— Gitpert & Fietp, 
67, Moorgate-street ; and 18, Gracechurch-street, London, E.C. 








ATALOGUE of a CHOICE COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, gratis and post free, comprising several Thousand 
Volumes of Memoirs, Travels, Histories, Large-Type Library oy of 
the best Standard Works, Complete Sets of the Original Issue of Punch, 
Railey’s Sporting Magazine. Alken’s National Sports, Scrope’s Salmon 
Fishing, Knight's Original Pictorial Shakespeare. Arabian Nights, and 
Portrait Gallery, the Abbotsford Edition of Sir Walter Scott's Novels, 
Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery ; together with a unique Collection of 
Autograph Letters and Franks. Original Drawings by eminent Artists, 
and fine Prints, based upon a collection originally formed by Sir 
Matthew Wood, Bart., M.P., the whole offered at remarkably low 
prices for Cash by 


James Rocue, Bogkseller, 1, Southampton-row, London. 


\ILLRAY’S CARICATURES (Bohn).—For SALE, 

a COMPETE SET, with the Suppressed Plates, with Historical 

Account by Wright and Evans Also a Scrap-Book, containing about 

400 Original Coloured Plates by Gilray, W. H. Bunbury, and G. Cruik- 
shank.— May be seen at Attman & Son's, 67, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


HE ADDRESSES of BOOK-LGy ERS WANTED 


= F Catalogue No. 102, now ready.—James Fawn & Sow, Bristol. 


To. AUTHORS, CLERGYMEN, and Others.— 
COPYING done by the TYPE-WRITER at ONE PENNY per 
FOLIO.—Address A. H., care of E. Healey, 51, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 


HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 

WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 

M. RAINE THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


G UPERIOR COPIES of OLD MASTERS 
OF THE 


BERLIN and DRESDEN GALLERIES, 
such as St. Cecile (Dolci)—St. Antonius (Murillo)—The Representant 
Magdalene (Battoni) — Children Group (Rubens) — Angling Boy 
(Schalken), and several others, may be obtained on most favourable 
terms from a Berlin Lady Artist. 
Address, in first instance, J. K., 982, care of Rudolph Mosse, 
Berlin, 8.W. 


























TCHING on COPPER.—A A complete List of 


Etching Materials, Copper-Piates, &c.,to be had post free from 
Hvucues & Kiuper, Limited, ‘West Harding-street, Fetter-lane, E.C. 


KX SOR’S CHRONOLOGICAL CHART, 


In consequence of the facilities of carriage offered by the Parcel Post, 
the Author of aa Chart has resolved to reduce the price one-half, and to 
supply it himself to the purchaser. Circular, with testimonials, prices, 
&c., sent post free on application to E. J. Exsor, Milborne Port, Somerset. 


NEWTON CHAMBERS, W.C. (RESIDENTIAL, 
for GENTLEMEN), Stone Bay Windows, handsomely decorated, 
&c, Rents, 351. to 48.—Apply to the Restpenr Hovssxserer, at No. 
39, Great Ormond-street. 


O. 13, KING WILLIAM-STREET, STRAND.— 
These fine Premises, improved at a large outlay, TO BE DIs- 
POSED OF, They comprise a handsome, admirably lighted Ground 
Story, 48 ft. long, a dry asphalted Basement, with Lift from the street, 
and Six Rooms on the upper stories. Very suitable for a Bookseller's or 
Art business.—Application to be made to Messrs. CLanxson, Architects, 
36, Great Ormond-street, Londen, W.C. 

















Sales by Anction 


FRIDAY NEXT.—Scientific Instruments, &c. 
R, J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
= _ Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Netter somes on FRIDAY 
NEXT, uary 4. at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, several SETS of 
DISSOLY" ING-VIEW and MAGIC LANTERNS—a quantity of very 
fine Slides for same; also Microscopes and Objects—Telescopes— 
Cameras and Lenses, and other Photographic Materials—Electrical and 
Chemical Apparatus—and the usual Miscellaneous Property. 
— view after 2 the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 








Collection of Engravings of the late W. PATERSON, Esq. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, January 2, at ten minutes past 1 o oo precisely, _ 
COLLECTION ‘of ENGRAVINGS of the late W. PA ERSON, Esq., 
Quee een’s-square- lace, Bloomsbury; comprising F ana Proofs of Panny 
Subjects of the Bartolozzi Schooi—Sporting after F. and J. N. ae ae 





Portion of the Library of a Nobl ; Theol l Library of 
the Rev. F, O, MAYNE; and other Small I Collections of 
Books from Private Sources, 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on MONDAY, January 7, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes 
_ l o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of ANCIENT and MODERN 
BOOKS, including a PORTION of the LIBRARY of a NOBLEMAN; 
the THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY of the Rey. F. 0. MAYNE (removed 
from Bearsted Vicarage, Maidstone); and other Small LIBRAKIES 
from Private Sources, amongst which fs be found: Sussex Archweo- 
logical Collections, 18 vols.—Corn ide Comment. in Bibliam, 
12 vols.—Dickens’s Works, original siudiecebeanivenmte Moths and 
Butterflies—Books of Scenery—Deuchar's Etchings—Old Editions of the 
Classics, with woodcuts—Aldine and Elzevir Books—Byron's English 
Bards, first edition—Geoffry Tory's Senay praats fine copy, 1529—Old 
Tracts on America, &c.—Herculanensium Voluminum, 8 vols.—Shake- 
speare, fourth edition, fine copy —Froude’s England—a Collection - 
Scarce Tracts on the Civil War Period— Franklin's Works — Scott’ 
Napoleon, illustrated with several huadred Plates, 


Catalogues on receipt of two “comm: 





Small Music Business—Copyrights—Jnstruments, dc. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION (if ae previously disposed of privately), on 
THURSDAY, January 10, at ten minu'es past 1 o’clock precisely, the 
GOODWILL of a small MU SIC PUBLISHING and GENERAL MUSIC 
BUSINESS, with the Stock-in-Trade, Copyrights, &c. 


Particulars of the Avcrionrrns, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on appli- 
ation. 





Library of the Diss Book Society ; Library of a Gentleman 
(removed from Westminster), Sc. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, Ratesel on 

Ww por ricigonth January 16, and Two Following Days, at ten min or past 

1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the DISS BOOK soct ‘TY 

(dissolved), LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN (removed from Westminster), 

&c., comprising a large Collection of Standard Books in all Classes; 

Works on London — County Histories — Illustrated Books — Curious 

Playing Cards—Old and Rare Books—Engravings—W ell-made Bookcases, 
&e. 


Catalogues in preparation. 





Ar FINE-ART GALLERIES, 23 anv 25, DRURY-STREET, 
GLASGOW. 

On WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 

JANUAR 


7 . 7 y 
MPORTANT SALE of RARE, VALUABLE, 
and INTERESTING BOOKS, Part of the LIBRARY of a COL- 
LECTOR, ——s chiefly of Duplicate and Surplus Books in very fine 
condition, including Lane’s Aravian Nights, first edition — Prince 
Arthur’s Knights of the Round Table, 1634—Bannatyne Club Garlands— 
Beckford’s Vathek. first English edition, large paper, uncut—Bewick's 
Birds, first edition—HBridge’s Censura Literaria, best edition, and British 
Bibliographer, both uncut—Burns’s First Edinburgh Edition, uncut, 
and London Edition, 17s7—! etters to Clarinda, first edition, suppressed 
—Manuscript of Holy Willie's Prayer—Two Volumes from Burns's 
Library, with Autograph on each—Burt’s Letters. first edition—Byron's 
Poems, privately printed, and First Edition of Hours of Idleness, both 
uncut—Case of Mdile. Cadiera and the Jesuit Father Girard—Campbell's 
Pleasures of Hope, first edition—Pickering’s Chaucer and Churchill's 
Poems, Collier’s Reprints—Court of Session Garland, first edition—George 
Cruikshank's Works. first edition, including Grimm's Fairy Tales. 1823 
—Points of Humour, Tales of Humour, Eccentric Tales arg plates 
—Major's Edition of Robinson Crusoe, large paper—Firs' ition of 
Dickens's Christmas Books. Sketches by Boz &e — Rare Editions of Don 
Quixote—First Edition of M‘Ure’s Glasgow. and numerous ether Glasgow 
Histories and Books—Barnabe Gouge’s Popish Kingdom, 1570—N umerous 
First Editions of the Works of Hamerton, including Etchings and 
Etchers—Hymas of Callimachus, 1532—First Edition of Keats, Laing's 
Early Popular Poetry. Metrical Tales, Golagrus and Gawain, and Fugi- 
tive Poetry—Scottish Poetry, Wilkie and Geddes’s Etchings—Lamb 8 
Tales from Shakespeare, first edition. Blake's Plates—Contes et giveth, 
dela Fontaine, illustrated, Paris, 1807—Lilly’s Euphues and Eu 
and his England—Milton's Paradise Lost. first edition—Sir Dll eg 
bury's Vision, vellum copy—First Editions of Shelley's Queen Mab, 
Statutes at Large, 1587—First Editions of Tennyson, Thackeray, &c. 


UNCAN KEITH, BUCHANAN & M‘CLOY 
have been instructed to SELL, by PUBLIC AUCTION, as above. 
Sale to commence each Day at 1 o'clock. 


Catalogues, price One Shilling, may be obtained on and after Jan. Ist, 
1884, on application to the Auctioneers. 


23, Drury Street, Glasgow, December, 1883. 


anp FRIDAY, 1l6rn, lirn, 18ru 
(, 1884 











LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, 1884, No. DCCCXIX. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
OLD LADY MARY: a Story of the Seen and the Unseen. 
FIGURES in the FIRE. 
NOT UNTIL NEXT TIME. By R. D. Blackmore. 
The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. Part IV. 
AJAX and PHILOCTETES, 
A LADY’S RIDE across SPANISH HONDURAS. 
The SCOTTISH PARODY on HOME RULE. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for JANUARY. 

ANNEXATION and CONFEDERATION in AUSTRALASIA, By the 

rl of Carnarvon, 

THOUGHTS about APPARITIONS. By the Bishop of Carlyle, 

OUT-DOOR POETRY of the MIDDLE AGES. By Vernon Lee. 

OUGHT WOMEN to PREACH? 

1. The Ministry of Women. By the Dean of Wells. 

2. Women’s Share in the Ministry of the Word. By Prof. Godet. 

The SOUDAN and its FUTURE. By Sir Samuel W. Baker. 

LAZARUS at the GATE. By the Author of ‘ Secial Wreckage.’ 

jem nd TRADE and MERCHANT SHIPPING. By Sir Edward 
. Reed, , 


ENGLAND and SOUTH AFRICA. By the Rey. John Mackenzie. With 
Map and with Memoranda by Sir Henry Barkly and Sir Bartle Frere. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
Apologetic Theolozy. By the Rev. Prebendary Row. 
2. Poetry. By Professor Ker. 
3. Physical Science. By R.A. Proctor. 
NEW BOOKS. 
Isbister & Co. (Limited), 56, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


NGINEERING NOTES on CHIMNEY CON- 

STRUCTION.—See BUILDER of this week (4d.; by post, 43d.); 
also Llilustrations of Grafton Hall, Cheshire; New Buildings, Brick- 
court, Temple; Mission Hall, St. Faith’ 8, Stoke Newington ; New Church, 
Dovercourt ; A Working Men's Club; A Village Shop ; Articles on Im- 








Seymour, Stubbs, Alken, and others—Oid Masters, ‘ 
Also several no agp Impressions of the Works of Gustave Doré, the 


in Sculpture—The Architecture of English Fiction—The 
Board of Works and the Gas Companies—Art Notes in the Musée 


N° 2931, Dec. 29,83 


This day, 4s. at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 
SCOTTIS 
DECEMBER, § Sevis be 
Contents, 


THE 





Art. 1. bes = 4 Onn IVERSITIES to THOSE 

Art. 2. The IRISH LANGUAGE, 

Art. 3. M. RENAN’S SOUVENIRS, 

Art. 4. A STUDY from TURGUENIEFF, 

Art. 5. MARTIN LUTHER. 

Art. 6. The THEOLOGY of ST. PAUL. 

Art. 7. CHAKLES DICKENS. 

Art, 8. WHAT is the CONSERVATIVE POLICY? 

Art. 9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

Art. 10. SUMMARIES of FOREIGN REVIEWS, &c 

Alex. Gardner, Paisley ; and 12, Paternoster-row, London. 
Quarterly, price 2s. 6d, i 
THE MODERN REVIEW. 

CONTENTS of No. 17, JANUARY, 1884. 


7 
eee the PROPHETS to the LAW. By Professor J. Estlin Car- 


The KINGDOM of GOD in MUNSTER. By Karl Pearson. 
1S NOT ALL TRUE THEOLOGY SCIENTIFIC? By RK. D. Darbishire 


A TRANSITION PERIOD in FEMALE EDUCATION, By Alice 
Gardner. r 
PROTESTANTISM in GENEVA. By Professor Bouvier, 
pag oe be EPISODES of BRAHMIC HISTOKY. Ry Sophia 
s. 


The — of the FIRST THREE KINGS of ISRAEL. By Professor 


NOTICES of BOOKS. 
London : James Clarke & Co. Fleet-street. 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, No. 291, for 
JANUARY, price ls. 
Contents of the Number. 
LORD LYNDHURST. 
CAMP LIFE on the PRAIRIES. 
In ALSACE-LORRAINE, II. 
The LITERATURE of INTROSPECTION.—TWO RECENT 
JOURNALS, 
The WIZARD'S SON. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 43-45, 
The BENGAL INDIGO PLANTER and his SYSTEM. 
. REVIEW of the MONTH. 
Macmillan & Co. London. 





Sere 


Swe 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LoONGMAn’s MAGAZINE, No. 15, January. 


Contents. 

JACK'S COURTSHIP: a Sailor’s Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. By 
W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 8-10, 

The DECAY of the BRITISH GHOST. By F. Anstey. 
LEFT OUT on LONE STAR MOUNTAIN. By Bret Harte. 
CONTRASTS. By Miss A. L. Martin. 
The ANCESTRY of BIRDS. By Grant Allen. 
The CLERKE’S TALE, By M. C. Vachell. 
MADAM. Chaps. 1-5. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 








The JANUARY NUMBER of 
TTHE GENEALOGIST commences a New 


SERIES, under the Editorship of WALFORD D. SELRY, of 
H.M. Public Record Office, and contains the first instalment of the im- 
portant NEW PEERAGE, edited by “G. E.C.,”’ which will include al} 
the extinct and dormant as well as extant Peerages. 
No. 1. will also contain— 


Se of BERKSHIRE in 1566. Edited by W. C. Metcalfe, 


CAND AENTAL TOKEN-BOOKS at ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 
y W. Rendle, Author of * Old Southwark and its l’eople 
The gine ISHMENT of Sir JOHN ELIOT’S SON. 
MARRIAGE LICENCES in the DIOCESAN REGISTRY at WOR- 
CESTER. 


FASHION FAMILY. 
The BLACK PRINCE. 
MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS at NORWICH. 
The BANBURY PEERAGE. 
NOTES on the FAMILY of PLAYTER or PLAYTERS, of Co. Suffolk. 
A PEERAGE DIRECTORY, 1727. By J.J. Cartwright, M.A. F.SA. 
A WRIT of SUMMONS by RICHARD CROMWELL. 
The BOROUGHBRIDGE ROLL of ARMS. 
EXTRACTS from the PARISH REGISTERS of BEXLEY, Co. Kent- 
By Granville Leveson Gower, F.8.A. 

ARE THERE TWO EARLS of MAR? 
NOTICES of BOOKS. 

Annual Subscription, Ten Shillings, payable to Mr. Stuart, 71, War- 
wick-road, Earl's-court, 8.W. 

London: Bi Bell & Sons. 





Now ready, price 6d. 16 pp. cut or uncut, 


NEW IDEAS for THINKERS: a 


L.lustrations, with 


ART I. 

Monthly extraordinary publication, with 
tinted paper. 

Contents of JANUARY Part. 

FRONTISPIECE—‘ Little Ticklewit.’ 
IDEAS. 
COMPREHENSIONISM—WHAT IS IT? 
INTERVIEWMENT of the EDITOR. 


No. I. Say de HEREDITY of an EGO, evolved from ‘ The HOUSE that 
JACK BUILT.’ With Illustration. 


COMPLAINTS : Of the Wooden Seats in the Strangers’ Gallery, House 
o 
URBE et ORBE. : 
Free to Free Libraries on application on the Month before publication. 
London: E. W. Allen, 4, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. = 


BRILLIANT NOVEL FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

ILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL, ‘I SAY 
NO!’ will commence in LONDON SOCIET! for JANUARY, 

and run throughout 1854. One Shilling Monthly. 

Office : 51, Great Queen-street. 








ISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, ‘ISHMAEL, 
I will appear in the WHITEHALL REVIEW during 1884, com 
mencing January 17th. To prevent disappointment. Ordeis should be ® 








Piantin—A Blot on our Sanitary Mechanism—Crystal Palace Engineering 





Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


School, &c.—46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. 


once sent to Newsagents, or to the Offices of the Whiteha'l Review, 15, 
|, London. 
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“A wonderful whic. 
MAGAZINE of A RT, 
for JANUARY, price 1s., contains :— 

*La Liseuse.’’’ From the Terra-Cotta by 


ele 


«4 PLEASANT BOOK: 
Jules Dalou. 
page= of CATS. By Walter Herries Pollock. With 4 Illustrations. 
AMBRICAN LANDSCAPE-PAINTER. By 8. G W. Benjamin. 
an ith a Portrait of Charles Henry Miller, N.A., and 2 Engravings. 
WOMEN at WORK: their Functions in Art. By Leader Scott. 
«pAUSIAS and GLYCERA.” Painted by L. Scifoni. 
CONCEITS ia CUPS. 
LOWER THAMES. 
awn by G. L. Seymour. 
LOVE AMONG the SAINTS. By A. Mary F. Rebinson. 
FASHIONS for the FEET. By Richard Heath. With 21 Examples, 
from the Musée de Cluny. 
The CONSTANTINE IONIDES COLLECTION : the Realists. By Cosmo 
Monkhouse. With 5 Illustrations. 


{WO BUSTS of VICTOR HUGO. By the Editor. 
after David D'Angers and Auguste Rodin. 


“DACHS and HILDA.” From the Group by W. Tyler. 
The CHRONICLE of ART: Art in December. 


« Contains a very storehouse of Art.’’—Times. 
“The exquisite beauty of its illustrations should carry it into every 
— Standard. 
tortie Magezine of Art contains better literature than any of the other 
art periodicals.’ ’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE MAGAZINE FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
CAS SH LL s MAGAZINE, 
for JANUARY, price 7d., contains :— 
A PERFECT LADY. By the Author of ‘ Etiquette of Good Society.’ 
WHAT is KARTALINE? 
NEW MUSIC : Some Future Day. By Franz Abt. 
A BELGIAN HOLIDAY. By W. Sharp. 
LADY BEST’S MISTAKE. By Jean Middlemass. 
DOMESTIC TRAINING for GIRLS. By Mrs. Warren. 
DEBILITY : its Causes and Cure, By a Family Doctor. 
OUR GARDEN in JANUARY. 
A CHINESE NEWSPAPER. 
WEARER and MAKER. By Shirley Wynne. 
ON the ENDINGS of LETTERS. 
The CHILDREN’S ROOM. By a Mother. 
An EVENING in a NORWEGIAN VICARAGE. 
COURT BEAUCOURT’S TREASURE. 
TABLE DECORATIONS. 
REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT for GENTLEWOMEN. 
WHAT to WEAR: Chit-Chat on Dress. By Our Paris Cor 


By Aaron Watson. With 6 Illustrations, 


With Engravings 





By Carl Siewers. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE, DECEMBER. 
Price ls., asa Specimen Number. Post free, 1s. 3d 

1. La ROUMANIE et les ROUMAINS, par M. Louis Chardon. 

2. SANS DOT.—Nouvelle, par M. Paul Gervais. 

3.Un_ TYP a@OFFICIER FRANCAIS = 1 aaa Le 
COLONEL RAMOLLOT, par M. Abel Veugl: 

4. roses x... ROMANCIERS ESPAGNOLS: a SELGAS, par 

. E. Rios. 


5. La SAVOIE NEUTRE, par M. Ed. Tallichet. 

6. Le MARI de LAURINE —Nouvelle de M Salvatore Farina. (Troi- 
siéme et derniére partie.) 

7. CHRONIQUE PARISIENNE. —8. CHRONIQUE ITALIENNE — 
9. CHRONIQUE ALLEMANDE.—10. CHRONIQUE ANGLAISE. 
—ll. CHRONIQUE SUISSE. —12. CHRONIQUE SCIENTIFIQUE. 
—13. CHRONIQUE POLITIQUE.—l4. BULLETIN LITTERAIRE 
et BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 


The Numbers in 1884 will be published at 2s. each ; post free, 2s. 3d. 
London: Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


A NEW LI LITERARY PERIODICAL. 


EVUE INTERNATIONALE. Edited by 
Professor ANGELO de GUBERNATIS. Assisted by the most 
Eminent Writers of all Countries. Published at Florence on the 10th and 
25th of each Month. Annual Subscription, including postage, payable in 


advance, 36s. 
Contents «f No.1, DECEMBER 25, 1883. 


Un Mot avant de se Mettre en Route. A. de Gubernat 

Création d’une Chaire d'Enseignement Saternasionsl 4 Rome. A. de 
Holtzendorff. 

Dante et le Dome de Florence. Giuliani. 

La Division des Partis en Belgique. De Laveley, 

Un Savant Indien: Rammohun Roy. Max Miiller, 

Les Dieux s’en vont. Trezz 


warz. 

LeT PhéAtre Contemporain en Italie. F. Antony. 

Une Dose Homceopathique : Nouvelle Hongroise. St. Wohl. 

A travers les Romans. Thomas Emery. 

Bulletin des Livres. 

Notice Scientifique : L'Hiver en Florence. Dood. 

Correspondances Littéraires del'Etranger: Lettres de Paris (Hustin), de 
Berlin (Schlente), de Vienne (Gross), de Leyde (Byranck), de 
Stockholm (Rhufeld), de St Petersbourg (Lectov), de Belgrade 
(Wavacovic), de Lisbonne (Braga), de Bombay (Da Cunha), de Brézil, 
d@’Honolulu (Trinico). 

Chronique Politique. 


London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 





Sewed, price One Shilling, 
HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1884.— 


The Best and most Complete; the Cheapest and most Useful 
Almanack ever published in England. Enlarged Edition, neatly half 
25 


bound, 
London: J. Whitaker, 12, Warwick-lane. 





AMAID of ARCADIE. By George Weatherly. 
The GATHERER. 
SONG COMPETITION. 
SERIAL STORIES. 

WITHIN the CLASP. By J. Berwick Harwood. 
WITNESS MY HAND. By the Author of ‘ Lady Gwendolen’s Tryst.’ 

“The stories in Cassell’s Family Magazine are good, the pictures are 
clever, the selection of ee is strikingly varied ; it contains a variety 
of useful information, and altogether a glance through the pages shows 
that their con tents are unusually attractive.'’—TZimes. 

Cassell & Company (Limited), Ludgate-hill, London. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 174, — UARY. With Special Supplement. 
OCCASIONAL NOT 
PESTALOZZI and FROEBEL. By Madame Schrader. rt I. 
RECENT REFORMS in OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
The ‘BIRDS’ at CAMBRIDGE 
By Hon. Mrs. Tollemache. 


POETRY. “ LAW is their MASTER.” y 
bg tr oe: = LAY MASTERS and the CHURCH CONGRESS. 
y Oxon 
CAMBRIDGE. U ‘NIV parry EXTENSION. 
* THREE Cc a Pee’ aa ” 
The AN THROPOMETKIC. CHA C. Roberts, F.R C.S. 
COMPARATIVE POPU LARITY « of LITERARY MEN. 
CORRESVON DENCE :—Overwork = Ba Schools; Boys v. Girls; 
Girls and their Pastors; ee 


REVIEWS :—Sayce's ‘ Herodot Hol’ ‘en’ ‘s ‘ Hieron,’ &e. 
SCH‘ ny and UNIV. BUSITIES TRANSLATION PRIZE—EXTRA 
PRI 


&e. 
14, SUPPLEMENT : :—Descriptive Catalogue of Pictures exhibited by the 
* Art for Schools Association.’ 
Price 6d. ; by post, 7}d. 
London : 86, Fleet street, E.C. 


THE NEW WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
On January 2, 1884, will be issued the FIRST NUMBER, 
price One Penny, of 
M £E S. 


Oo M SE CS 2 4 
Edited by F. W. ROBINSON 
Author of ‘Grandmother's Money,’ ‘ Annie Judge, Spinster,’ 
* Poor Humanity,’ &c. 

This Journal is promoted by us with the hope of reaching all classes of 
the community. Whilst its price will be the lowest, its Stories and 
Essays will be provided by the ablesthands. Names heretofore connected 
with the highest forms of literature will be found in our . Weaim 
high in our new venture, disbelieving wholly in the assertion that the 
people de not care for sound literature, and having an honest faith in their 
powers of judgment—in books as in life—to tell good from bad and true 
trom false. We are bent on no crusade ; we seek no enemies amongst our 

contemporaries, and are proud of hosts of friends; and we venture to 

submit to the great reading public a journal that shall be pure as wellas 

powerful ; that may beeven Bensational in its stories, when that sensation 

is legitimate and true to life; that will be Humorous when the humour 

is hearty and without the wasp’s sting; that will be Instructive and 

Entertaining ; that will never be dull ; and to its last page shall always be 

readable, Writing for the people we are also sanguine of the support of 

the“ cultured few Our contributors. as we have intimated, are men 

and women who ‘hav ve earned name and fame in English literature, and 

they will write “ with all their hearts.” 

No I. will contain :— 

NEAR CROMER. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

A FAIR MAID: = New Novel. By the Author of ‘Grandmother's 
Money.’ Chaps. 1, 2, 3. 

A SONNET of GnaSTING. By Theodore Watts. 

The VALLEY of the TWIZZLING TREES. By Phil Robinson. 

OLD GOLD: a New Novel. By W. Sime, Author of ‘ King Capital.’ 
Chaps. 1, 2 

HOME CHIMES. By Savile Clarke. 

EVEKY MAN his OWN SOUP KITCHEN, 

KURNHAM BEECHES. By Moy Thomas. 

LYMINGTON’S CASHIER: a New Story. By the Author of ‘ Mrs. 
Jerningham's Journal.’ Chap. 1. 

DEVONSHIRE ROSES: a Tale. By Alice King. 

The YOUNG ONE'S SERIAL te Temple and the Birds. By 
Evelyn Everett Green. Chaps. 1, 

aaa sido peal By Miss roa of the High School of Cookery, 

inburg 
OUR PEAL of BELLS. &e, &e. 


Office of Home Chimes, 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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THE FRANCO-CHINESE DIFFICULTY. 
Scale, 110 miles to 1 inch; size, 22 inches by 26 inches, 


AP of SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA, from PEKING 
to SINGAPORE, including Tongking, Cochin China, Siam, and the 
British Possessions of Burmah, the Straits Se'tlements, Hong-Kong, 
Labuan, and British North Borneo; with an Enlarged Pian of the 
Environs of Hanoi. on the Ked River. Price, in sheet, coloured, 4s ; post 
= on roller, 4s. 6d.; mounted to fold in cloth case, 6s 6d.; post free, 


London : Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 8. w. 








Published by Subscription. Price Three Galuees, 
N ORDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIALS: 


a Dictionary of Coats of Arms, so Arranged — the Names of 
Families whose Shields have been placed upon Buildings. Seals, Plate, 
Glass, &c , can be readily ascertained. By the late J W PAPW ORTH, 
and Edited from p. 696 by the late A. W. MORANT, F.S.A. 


In 1,125 pages 8vo, double columns to bind rm 1 or 2 vols, 
Address Mr. W. Papworth, 33, Bloomsbury-street, W.C. 


E LA RUE & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


Bunhill-row, London, E.C. 








Just out, Fourteenth Edition, 8vo. cloth gilt, extra, price 5s. 


HE LAWS and PRINCIPLES of WHIST. 
The Standard Work on Whist, By ““CAVENDISH.” Greatly 
Enlarged and Revised throughout. 





Next week, New and Important Work on Whist, cap. 8vo. cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


TH" PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. By Dr. PoLe, 
FRS. An Essay on the Scientific and Intellectual Aspects of the 
Modern Game. 


Next week, in 1 vol. half bound calf, price 12s. 6d. 
HE WHIST TRIAD. Comprising the above 


Works by ‘‘CAVENDISH” and POLE, and CLAY'S SHORT 
WHIST. 


Demy 4to. with 6 Full- poi Illustrations in ony and numerous 


ler Cuts, price Ls 


THE F ATRIES. "By W. ALLINGHAM. Tilustrated 
by E. G. Thomson, 


Demy 4to. with 6 Full-Page Illustrations in Colours, and numerous 
smaller Cuts, price 1s. 


LEVER HANS. By the BRoTHERS GRIMM. 


Illustrated by J. Lawson. 





Demy 4to. with 6 Full-Page Tllustrations in Colours, and numerous 
smaller Cuts, price 1s. 


THE FAIRY HORN. By 8S. THEYRE SMITH. 
Illustrated by the Author. 





Demy 4to. with 6 Full-Page Illustrations in Colours, and numerous 
smaller Cuts, price ls 


‘THE BABY’S DEBUT. By J. Smrru. Illustrated 
by G A. Konstam and E, and N. Casella, Authors of ‘ Dreams, 
Dances, and Disappoia:ments.’ 


E LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, CON- 
DENSED DIARIES, and TABLET CALENDARS, for 1584, in 

great variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. Also 
the “* FINGER-SHAPED DIARIES,’ ia neat cases. Wholesale only of 


the Publishers, 
Thos. De La Rue & Co. London. 





BY JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D. 
HE FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN: a Popular 
Essay. With 4 Engravings Price 2s. 6d. 
ON FAILURE of BRAIN POWER. Third Edition, 
Seven Engravings. Price ls 6d. 
London: L 





& Co. P 
THE OXFORD PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUM. 


With Etchings by Alfred Slocombe of the Colleges, River, and other 
objects of interest in and around Oxford. Handsomely bound in Levant 
morocco, padded, gilt clasp, with 12 Etchings, 4!. 4s; with 24 Etchings, 
Si. 5s.; Russia leather, 7s. extra. 


W. Johnson & Sons, Gough-square, London, E.C. 


J oO H N B U L L 

















J OHN BULL and HIS ISLAND, 
OHN BULL and HiS ISLAND, 
10,000 seld the first week. Zhe book. Ali Booksellers. 


“ Most amusing ; John Bull is hit off to the life.” 
Paper covers, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
___ Field & Tuer, Ye Leadenhalle Presse, 50, ), Leadenhall-street, EC. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. price 6s. 
HE POEMS of GOETHE, consisting of his 


Ballads and Songs and Miscellaneous Selections. Done into En; lish 
Verse by WILLIAM GIBSON, Commander U.S. Nav Author of ‘A 
Vision of Fairy Land, and other Poems,’ and ‘ Poems o: Many Years and 
Many Places.’ 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 4, Stati ’ Hall-court. 
N ANUAL of FINANCIAL, RAILWAY, AGRI- 
CULTURAL, and other STATISTICS, for Politicians, Economists, 
and Investors. By CHARLES EASON, jun., M.A. B.L. Price, sewed, ls ; 


half bound, 2s. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


MESSRS. 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——_—~>— 
At all Libraries, 


THE MILLIONAIRE. 


Originally p 
3 vels. crown 8vo. 25s. - 


“Tt is well written, and it is full of clever things. No just hea of its 
merits could be given without saying that it is a novel of a high order 
and a piece of excellent workmanship....No' y will noned, it without 
hoping that the author may write anvther novel.’’—A. 

“ A good, well-written, dramatically conceived story. What is more, 
there is a great deal of admirable dialogue init. The repartee in some 
places is excellent, and there is a strong evidence of great — 

sman. 
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Miss Gordon Cumming. 


GRANITE CRAGS&. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING, 


Author of ‘ Fire Fountains, ’*A Lady's Cruise ry a French Man-of-War, 
At Home in Fiji,’ 


8vo. illustrated with 8 i lés. 





A Book for the Season. 


THE APPARITION, 


By the Author of ‘ Post Mortem.’ 
Crown 8vo. with Trontispiece, 5s. 





Anthony Trollope. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 2is. 


“Mr. Trollope never wrote wong my Be jore vivid or more graphic 
than the autobiography which has just m issued.’’—J’all Mall Gazette. 
* Upon closing these two volumes—and no reader, we venture to say, 
will close them without regret—we are forced to the conclusion that 
the flood of light — by them upon the inner life of Anthony 
Trotlope, upon his early trials and suflerings, upon the brave mother 
from whom he derived so many of best qualities, and upon the 
tenderness, generosity, and courage of their author, will but serve to 
make his countrymen regard him with increased adm: — b> an 


“In this extremely frank autobiography of Anthooy eae liope _— 
is more of the sensational thar in any of his noveis....The w of the 
volumes are of extreme interest, and we have had no little difficulty in 
making selections for comments.’’—Zimes. 





This day is published, 
NORFOLK BROADS AND RIVERS; 


Or, the Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia, 
By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, 
Author of ‘The Swan and her Crew.’ 
Illustrated with 12 Full-Page Plates. Post 8vo. 14s. 


“Mr. Davies has made the Broads (or a ny his special study 
and pleasure for many years t, and he writes of them both with the 
fulness of knowleuge and with the contagious enthusiasm of the devote 
amateur., - Altogether, as a pleasant and well-diversified jumble o 
sport, science, and picturesque description, Mr. Davies's may 
confidently recommended to all who care either for East Anglia, for 
anzling, or for light and breezy writing.’’"—Pull Mall Gazette. 

«The author’s descriptions are so easy, fluent, and understandable, 
his accounts of repeated annual visits to Norfolk at varying times of the 
year, and with different companivns, are so graphic and realistic, that 
every page of his work teems with interest and amusement.’ 

Whitehall Review. 


Wm. BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW LIST. 


9 
This day, price ONE SHILLING, 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 
For JANUARY, 


Contents. 


“SALLY.” By John Hill, Author of ‘The Waters of Marah,’ &c. 


Prologue and Chaps. 1-3. 
UNDER the PALMETTO FLAG. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 
BITS of RUSTIC PHILOSOPHY. By Frank Abell. 
A WINTER SKETCH. By T. C. Irwin. 


UNDER THREE COLOURS. Sketches of French Army Life. No. I. 
** The Début.’’ By Evelyn Jerrold. 


The OLD GENTLEMAN. By E. A. Morton. 

GRUMBLING. 

SENTIMENTAL JOURNEYS in LONDON. Part III. Old Houses. By 
Percy Fitzgerald. 

LOCKED OUT: a Tale of a Housewarming. 

PERSONAL STATEMENT by “MUSTARD.” By E. A. Dillwyn. 

A PEEP at ADEN. By B. Peyton Ward. 

An EVENING at FAIRLAWN. By Annabel Gray. 

COME tothe CLIFFS. By Edmond Morris. 


LEAVES from the LIFE of a SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. Chaps. 
1,2. By John Augustus O'Shea. 


“ ” 
LITTLE MAKE-BELIEVE”: a 
Christmas Story of London Life. By B. L. FARJEON, Author of 
* Blade-o’-Grass,’ &c. With Illustrations by MINNIE TINSLEY. 
“Little Make-Believe is a second Little Dorrit.”—Dai'y Telegraph. 
“A valuable addition to our Christmas literature.” —The People. 
“It displays acc humour, and pathos ; and is profusely illustrated 
with praiseworthy designs.'’’"—Fun. 
“‘A decidedly interesting and somewhat sensational tale, but withal 
very readable, and is capitally illustrated.’’—Globe. 


FAMOUS CITY MEN. By J. 


EWING RITCHIE, Author of ‘ Days and Nights in London.’ Demy 
8vo. cloth, 10s 6d. 

“This pleasant and chatty book....Mr. Ritchie has unquestionably 
done his work well and produced a very entertaining volume which not 
only contains much that is of great interest, but also gives a great deal of 
useful and much-needed information.’’—Nonconformist. 











Price Four Shillings and Sixpence, cloth gilt, 
The THIRTY-THIRD VOLUME of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


With Six Illustrations. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


> — 


PURE GOLD. By Mrs. H. Lovett 


CAMERON, Author of ‘ Poor Wisdom’s Chance,’ ‘ Juliet’s Guardian,’ 
&c. 3 vols. [On Jan. 1st. 


TWO BAD BLUE EYES. By Rita, 


Author of ‘Dame Darden,’ ‘ Faustine,’ &c. 38 vols. 


MY BROTHER SOL. By Mrs. Leith- 


ADAMS, Author of ‘ Geoffrey Stirling,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“Pure in tone and very acceptable literature for our wives and 
daughters.”’— Whitehall Review. 


ROBERT REID, COTTON- 


SPINNER. By ALICE O'HANLON, Author of ‘No Proof,’ ‘A 
Costly Heritage,’ &c. 3 vols. 


RALPH NORBRECK’S TRUST. By 


WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘Red Ryvington,’ ‘The Old 
Factory,’ &c. 3 vols 
“ An exciting novel....Lovers of the sensational will find a good deal to 
delight them in* Noe Norbreck’s Trust,’ and the literary merits of the 
work are certainly above the ordinary level attained by the sensational 
novelists of the day.’’—John Bull. 


IMELDA: a Romance of Kilkee. 


The LADIES’ PARADISE. From 


the French of EMILE ZOLA. 3 vols. (Translated by FRANK 
BELMONT, with the Author's special permission.) 
“Full of interest, and it must be admitted that the moral of the work 
asa whole is sound....Its fascination is undeniable.’’— Society. 


The WATERS of MARAH. By John 


“The writing of the book, on the whole, seldom degenerates into 
slovenliness, which is the bane of most modern novels. The Bohemian 
scenes are brightly drawn, with occasional flashes of real humour, and 
the little touches of German student-life are true and felicitous.” 

Saturday Review. 


RING and CORONET: a Story of 
ircus Life. By ARENA. 3 vols. 
“‘A healthy story.”"—Echo. 


“Anamusing work....It is very entertaining and full of well-drawn 
sketches of character.’’—Society. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, Catherine-street, Strand. 





BAGSTER’S 
POLYGLOT BIBLES. 


THE FACSIMILE SERIES. 
In various Languages, corresponding Page for Page. 





BAGSTER’S 
LIMP KID-LINED BIBLES. 


Levant morocco, perfectly supple, with elastic band. 
1, The MINIATURE. UW. 
2. The MEDIUM. UW. ds. 
38. The FACSIMILE LARGE PRINT. UW. 10s. 


4, The FACSIMILE LARGE PRINT, with broad 
margin, 2/. 2s. 


5. The MEDIUM, with broad margin. 1J. 11s. 6d. 


——— 


BAGSTER’S 
STUDENTS BIBLES. 


FOR MS. NOTES. 
Aids to the Study of the Old Testament Scriptures. 
Aids to the Study of the New Testament Scriptures. 





BAGSTER’S 
PULPIT AND 
PRESENTATION BIBLES. 


BAGSTER’S 
CHURCH SERVICES AND 
COMMON PRAYERS. 


Sizes from crown 8vo, to the “ Gem ” Common Prayer. 


BAGSTER’S 
ASSYRIAN AND EGYPTIAN 
WORKS. 


CATALOGUES SENT BY RETURN OF POST, 





OUTLINE SUNDAY 
PICTURES 


FOR LITTLE FINGERS TO COLOUR. 


By C. B. BIRCH, A.R.A. 
Price 6d. in a beautifully coloured Picture Wrapper. 


NOONDAY MUSINGS. 


Paper, 4d.; tuck case, 8d, 
Scripture Texts, on the Plan of ‘ The Daily Light.’ 


** A tiny volume.”—Rock, 
** Beautifully got up.”—Freeman, 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR GIFT. 
DAILY LIGHT ON THE 
DAILY PATH. 


In the very Words of Scripture. Two Volumes. Morning 
Hour and Evening Hour. Sold separately or in sets. 


‘They are very precious little books, and few more 
suitable gifts could be found.”—Christian, 

Small Edition, each volume, French morocco, gilt edges, 
2s.; Large Type Edition, each volume, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. A Cheap Edition also, in cloth, at ls, 

Various Styles, in calf, morocce, and German calf. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
BAGSTER’S POLYGLOT 
BIBLES. 


In French morocco circuit, with elastic band, from 4s. 


S. BAGSTER & Sons, LIMITED, 
15, Paternoster-row, London, 








Published Monthly, crown 4to. tastefully printed on thick 
paper, price One Shilling, post free, 


THE 


BIBLIOGRAPHER: 


A JOURNAL OF BOOK LORE, 
POR 1884. 


_ 


The BIBLIOGRAPHER has now obtained a stable position 
as the recognized organ of that wide circle of persons who 
are interested in literary history and Bibliography, and it is 
therefore not necessary to recapitulate in detail its aims and 
objects. It is only necessary to say here that the journal 
will be carried on in the future in the same spirit as in the 
past, and that the Editor will strive to make it worthy of 
the support which has been extended to it. 

The permanent departments of Reviews and Correspond- 
ence will be carried on as heretofore, and special attention 
will be given to the Notes and News, by which means readers 
will be kept informed of all matters of interest relating to 
Books and Book Lore. 

The following Articles have been promised, while other 
eminent Bibliographers have expressed their intention to 
assist, the subjects of whose Articles will be announced sub- 
sequently. 


Mrs. MANLEY and HER SATIRICAL BOOKS. 
By EDWAKD JOLLY, F.RS. 


SHORTHAND WRITERS and their SYSTEMS. 
By J. E. BAILEY, F.S.A., and CORNELIUS WALFOKD, F838. 


The GENEVAN BIBLE. By the Rev. NicHoLas 
Pocock. 

MAGICAL WORKS and their WRITERS. 
POINGDESTKE CARREL. 


NOTE on CAXTON’S DEVICE. By E. W. AsHBEB, 
FRS. 


By F. 


RICHARD FICKELL and his POLITICAL PAMPH- 
LETS. By HENRY Bb. WHEATLEY, FSA. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY of Sir FRANCIS DRAKE. Py 


W. H. L. WRIGHT. 


EARLY BOOKS on AGRICULTURE. By G. Lav- 


RENCE GOMME, F.S A. 
An OLD FAMILY BIBLE. By Hvusert HALL. 


NOTTINGHAM’S FIRST PRINTER. By J. Porrer 
BRISCOE 


TAYLOR the PLATONIST. By EpwArD PEACOCK, 
F S.A. 
DUTCH and FLEMISH BOOKBINDERS, By W.H. 


JAMES WEALE. 
WHO WAS COCKER? By H. B. WHEATLEY. 
HISTORY of DAVY’S SYSTEM of DIVINITY, from 


the AUTHOR'S MEMORANDA. By the Kev. WALTER BEGLEY 
The FIRST PRINTING PRESS at LIVERPOOL. 


By J. COOPER MOKLEY. 


LITERARY HISTORY in WRAXALL’S MEMOIRS. 
By T. FAIRMAN ORDISH. 


COGAN’S ‘HAVEN of HEALTH.’ By J. E. BAiLry, 
F.8.A. 


Among the subjects that will be dealt with by competent 
writers, in articles, during the ensuing year may be men- 
tioned :— 

The LITERATURE of BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REVIEW of the JUNIUS CONTROVERSY. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY in “ NOTES and QUERIES.” 

Sir EGERTON BRYDGES and HIS WORKS. 

A HISTORY of PAPER MATERIALS. 

SOME ACCOUNT of PROCESSES of REPRODUCTION. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY of bOOKS on LONDON. 

NOTES on the AUTHURS of the ‘ DUNCIAD.’ 

SCHOOL MAGAZINES. 

FAMOUS BOOKSELLERS and their CATALOGUES. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY of Sir ISAAC NEWTON. 

A PEEP into SOME LONDON LIBRARIES. 

EARLY ADVERTISEMENTS of NEW BOOKS. 

SOME FAMOUS ERRATA. 

BOOKS BOUND by FARADAY. 





Now ready, bound in handsome Roxburghe binding, 
price 7s. 6d. each, 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHER, 


VOLUMES I. to IV. 


They contain many Notable and Interesting Papers on 
subjects connected with Book-Lore, by writers of eminence. 
They record also passing events of Bibliographical interest, 
such as Sales, Republication of Ancient Books, Meetings of 
Librarians, Changes and Improvements in Libraries, Xv., 
thus furnishing a complete magazine of Bibliographical 
Knowledge, past and present, fer the Lever of Books, as well 
as Librarians and Collectors. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


No. IV. (JANUARY), price SIXPENCE. 
«4 flood of good things.”—Journel of Education, | CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
| 





«4 wonderful sixpennyworth.”—St. James's Gazette, 1. ae BEY SES.” Ceatigies) 
. . . . : » ter 
“Unquestionably the best sixpenny periodical published. | 2. DARTMOOR and the WALKHAM. Frederick Pollock. 
Globe. With Lilustrations. 


CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS FROM | 3. The PIANOFORTE and its PRECURSORS. A. J. Hip- 
kins. With I)lustrations. 


FRR PORLOCk. | 4. The HARES and the FROGS. The Fable—Application, 
A. J. HIPKINS. Told in Designs by Randolph Caldecott. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES. (ie ee 
HENRY JAMES. | 6. MATTHEW ARNOLD. Henry James. 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. 

} 

| 


Arch. Forbes. 


7. RIVERS and RIVER-GORGES of the OLD WORLD 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


and the NEW. Arch. Geikie, F.R.8. 
8. The ARMOURER'S ’PRENTICES. Chaps. 8—10. Char- 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Single Numbers, 6d.; by post, 8d. 3 


otte M. Yonge. 
Ornaments, Initial Letters, &c. 
Yearly | Subscription, post free, 7s. 6d. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE | LATE JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. LL.D., Author of ‘ The Making of England,’ &. 
With Portrait and Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


*“* As to the general story of the Conquest itself...... the story has never been so written before.”— Zimes, 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


HESTER: a Story of Contemporary Life. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ The Curate in Charge,’ ‘ Young Musgrave,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 3ls. 6d. 
*,* This Book has not previously appeared in Serial form, 


W BOOK ON MILITARY ITALY. 


NE 
MILITARY ITALY. By Charles Martel. With Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


CANON WESTCOTTS NEW BOOK. 


[HE REVELATION of the FATHER: Short Lectures on the Titles of the 


Lord in the Gospel of 8t. John. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D. D.C.L., Regius Professor of Divinity, 
and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, &&. Crown 8vo. 


MACMILLAN’S 4s. 6d. SERIES.—New Volumes. 
FELICITAS : a Tale of the German THE MIZ MAZE; 


[Next week. 


or, the Wink- 


womens, 14> © . iy yas DAHN. Translated by ~~ Puzzle. A Story in Letters by Nin? Authors. Crown 8yo. 
CAMPING AMONG CANNIBALS. By “alfred St. Johnston. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6c 








W BOOK BY HENRY JAMES. 


PORTRAITS of PLACES. By Henry James, Author of ‘The American,’ 


‘The Europeans,’ &c, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LAND and its RENT. By Francis A. Walker, Ph.D. LL.D., President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Author of ‘ The Wages Question,’ * Money,’ ‘ Money, Trade, and Industry,’ 
‘ Political Economy,’ &c. pon 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
WITH FORTY ETCHINGS BY ROBERT FARREN. 


(CATHEDRAL CITIES: Ely and Norwich. Forty Etchings by Robert 


FARREN, with an Introduction by EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. Colombier 4to. (limited to 300 Copies), 
3/, 3s.; Proofs on Japanese Paper, folio (limited to 100 Copies), 62. 6s. 


THE BIBLE WORD BOOK: a Glossary of Archaic Words and Phrases in 


the Authorized Version of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. By W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Fellow 
and Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, ee =~ Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BY FRANCIS GALTON, 


RECORD of FAMILY FACULTIES, consisting of Tabular Forms and 


Directions for entering Data. With an Explanatory Peutece. Also containing an OFFER of PRIZES to the 
AMOUNT of 500/. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S., Author of ‘Hereditary Genius,’ ‘ Inquiries into Human 
Faculty and its Development,’ &c. 4to. 2s. 6d. 


LIFE HISTORY ALBUM; being a Personal Note-book, combining the 


chief advantages of a Diary, Photegraph Album, a Register of Height, Weight, and otaer Anthropometrical ob- 
servations, and a Record of Illnesses: containing Tabular Forms, Charts, and oreo 2 especially designed for 


pular use. Prepared by direction of the COLLECTIVE INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE of the BRITISH 
aa —_— and Edited by FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S., Chairman of the Life History Sub-Com- 
mittee, 0. 3s. 6 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES, 
JUVENAL.—The SATIRES. Edited, for the Use of Schools, with Notes, 


Introduction, and Appendices. By E. G. HARDY, M.A., Head Master of Grantham Grammar School; late 
Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
NEW BOOK BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER 
TRUE TALES for MY GRANDSONS. By Sir Samuel White Baker, M.A. 
F.R.S8. F.R.G.S., &c. With numerous Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 
MRS. MOLESWORTH'S NEW BOOK. “a 
[TWO LITTLE WAIFS. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of ‘Carrots,’ ‘Rosy,’ 
&c. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
By the same Author, Illustrated by Walter Crane, 4s. 6d. each. 
“ Mrs. Melesworth is mistress of the art of writing fur children.” — Spectator. 
The TAPESTRY ROOM. The CUCKOO CLOCK. TELL ME A STORY. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR. | ROSY. * CARROTS.” | A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 
NEW BOOK FOR BOYS BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


ADVENTURES in THULE: Three Stories for Boys. By William Black, 


Author of ‘ The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,’ ‘ Madcap Violet,’ &. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
HANNAH TARNE. A Story for Girls. By M.E. Hullah, Author of ‘ Mr. 
Greysmith,’ With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 
MACMILLAN & CO, 29, Pedford-street, London, W.C. 





JAMES NISBET & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—>——_ 


LIFE ECHOES. By the late Frances 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL. With 12 Chromo-lith ph a 
of Alpine Scenery by the Baroness Helga von Gramm 
cloth gilt, 12s. 

“ A singularly handsome poaeet, which alike — of its outside 
and its will be prized.’’—Scotsma: 





The ATONEMENT: a Clerical Symposium. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS. (Reprinted from the Homiletic Magozine.) 

Crown 8vo. 6s. Among the Contributors ee the Bishop of Amycia, 
R. F. Littledale, Professor Israel ms, ye 

Farrar, Principal Robert Rainy, Crosby ay and the Rev. G. W. 


a on ane of a place in any theological library.’”"—Christian Age. 
CHARACTERISTICS of CHRISTIANITY. 


Ry the Rev. Professor STANLEY LEATHES, D.D., Professer of 
He >rew, King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


INFORMATION and ILLUSTRATIONS for 


SERMONS, LECTURES, and CONVERSATION. By the Rey. 
G. 8. BOWES, Author ‘of ‘ Illustrative Scripture Gatherings.’ 
Crowa 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


OBSCURE CHARACTERS and MINOR 


LIGHTS of SCRIPTURE. By the Rey. FREDERICK HASTINGS. 
Crown 8vo. is. 


OVER the HOLY LAND. By the Rev. 


J. A. WYLIE, LL D., Author of ‘The History of Protestantism.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“One of the most interesting books on Palestine which it has been 
our privilege to read.""— Edinburgh Courant. 


The PUBLIC MINISTRY and PASTORAL 


METHODS of our LORD. By the Rev. Professor BLAIKIE, D.D., 
Author of ‘ For the Work of the Ministry.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“A volume of rich and fruitful thought.”— Christian Age. 


ROCK versus SAND; or, the Foundations of 
= Spe eee _— By JOHN MONKO GIBSON, D.D. Crown 
vo. ls. 6d. ¢ 


QUIT YOU LIKE MEN. A Book for 


Young Men. By C.F. DOWSETYL, Post 8vo. cloth, ls.; paper, 6d. 


MY LORD'S MONEY; or, the Consecration 


of Talents. A Sequel to ‘The Consecrated Life.’ By the Rev. 
ERNEST BOYS, MA. l6mo. cloth, ls. 


VOICES of the GOOD SHEPHERD and 


SHADOWS of the GREAT ROCK: a Daily Book in the Words of 
Scripture, with an Introduction. By the Rev. J R. MACDUFF, 
D D., author of * Morning and Night Watches.’ 1l6mo. Is. 6d. 
“A beautiful little book, in which Holy Scripture is quoted and 
arranged to speak with great variety, both for counsel and for comfort,’ 
Carissian World Pu'pit. 


ADDRESSES. By the Rev. Francis Pigov, 
DD. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“We are glad to find these able addresses in one handy volume.’ 
lestastical Gu nstte. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS and WISE SAYINGS. 
By . PRESBY TERK of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Demy 6vo. 
vcloth, Ss. 

“It is worthy of warm i 


ion,’’—M 





THIRTEENTH THOUSAND. 


ABIDE in CHRIST: ‘Thoughts on the 


Blessed Life of Fellowship with the Son of God. By the Rev. 
ANDKEW MURKAY. Third Edition. Small crown 8yo. cloth, 
2s. Gd, 


Christians of all shades of opinion unite in commending this book as 
possessing unusual merit and great spiritual insight. 


ABOUT OURSELVES. By Mrs. Heyry 
WOOD, Author of ‘ Bessie Wells.’ Smali crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 


“The force of emotion, the directness of thrust, the appreciation of 
human difficulties which Mrs, Heury has so notably displayed in 
her novels are here brought to bear upon the work of awakening and 
quickening spiritual life.”—Glasgow News. 


“YOUR INNINGS.” A Book for Schoolboys, 


By the Rev. GEORGE EVERARD, MA, Author of * Day by Day,’ 
&c. With Introductory Note by the ARCHBISHOP of YOKK. 
Small crown Svo. cioth, ls. 6d 


“A volume which every parent and guardian should place in the 
hands of his young charges." — Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


HIS STEPS. By the Rev. Gzorez Everarp, 
M.A. Small crown 8vo. cloth, ls 64. 
“A useful littie work to the treasury of knowledge.” 
Christian, October 18th. 


DUSTY DIAMONDS CUT and POLISHED : 


a Tale of City Arab Life. By R M. BALLANTYNE, Author of 
‘The Lighthouse.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated, 5s. 


«* There wll not be many volumes published at this time of the year 
that will more thoroughly deserve and receive the approbation of 
young peopie than this one.’ —Scotsman. 


The LITTLE BUGLER of KASSASSIN, 


and other Sketches in a Military Hospital. Square lémo. cloth, 2s. 


Dr. BLANDFORD’S CONSCIENCE. By 


SARSON C. J. INGHAM. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


London: 
JAMES NISBET & Co. 21, Berners-street, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIS T. 


‘TEMPLE BAR never flags. Every number 


educates as well as amuses. The literary or historical essays are 
always excellent of their kind.’’—Standerd. 


TEMPLE BAR.—“No one could wish to 


purchase for a shilling a magazine fuller of more varied and in- 
structive reading than Temp'e Bur."’"—Greenock Advertiser. 











Now ready, at all Newsagents’, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE, 


For JANUARY, contains Two New Stories :— 


1. PERIL. 
2. ZERO. 


By one of the most Popular Writers of the day. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 


YD 
3. THALBERG. se 
4. The HEIRESS of GLENMAHOWLEY. 
5. WHAT SHALL I DRINK? 
6. BELINDA. By Rhoda Broughton. (Conclusion.) 


. The ETON DAYS of Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, 
OUR FASTEST TRAINS, 

9. LONG AGO. 

10. The HORSE: a Study from Outside. 

il. The FOUR SILVERPENNYS. 

12. LAST REMINISCENCES of ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


1 





“One can never help enjoying TEMPLE 


BAR.””"—Guardinn. 


“PEMPLE BAR is unquestionably one of 


the most ably edited and thoroughly interesting magazines of the 
day.”""—Yarmouth Gazette. 


TEMPLE BAR,—“It is not surprising that 


its monthly issue should be looked forward to with an almost 
feverish longing by thousands of readers.''— Bolt»n Weekly Guardian. 














POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE EXECUTOR. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of ‘ The Wooing o’t,’ &c. 
*“*¢The Executor’ will be read with avidity, as have been 
all other works from the same pen.”—Morning Jost. 





In 3 vols, 


WINIFRED POWER. By 


JOYCE DARRELL, Author of ‘ The Sapphire Cross,’ &c. 


In 3 vols, 


ABIGEL ROWE. By the Hon. 


LEWIS WINGFIELD. 

“Mr. Wingfield, in addition to unfolding with great in- 
genuity a very dramatic story, gives us the straightest of 
‘tips’ regarding men and manners in London society at the 
period when that best-abused of monarchs, George [V., was 

Prince Regent.”—G. A. 8., in J//ustrated London News, 


In 3 vols, 


DR. EDITH ROMNEY. 


“The book is not without decided merits, There are some 
bits of brisk dialogue and passages of touching tenderness, 
and the tone of the book is always moderate and marked 
with common sense.”— Guardian, 

“The novel is both clever and interesting, and its many 
pictures of country society original and amusing.” 

Graphic, 


BELINDA. By Rhoda Broughtor. 
EPHRAIM. From the German of Niemann. 
JULIET. By M. E. Carter, 

PUT to the PROOF. By C. Fothergill. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty he Queen, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


——@— 


GLIMPSES of GREEK LIFE and 


SCENERY. By AGNES SMITH, Author of ‘ Eastern Pilgrims,’ &c. 
1 vol. demy Svo. with I!lustrations and Map of the Author's Route, 
lis. (In the press. 


VOLS. III. and IV. of COURT LIFE 
BELOW STAIRS; or, LONDON UNDER the LAST GEORGES, 
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LORD LYTTON’S LIFE. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’ 
LIFE, LETTERS, and 
LITERARY REMAINS of 
EDWARD BULWER, 
LORD LYTTON, 


By his Son, the EARL of LYTTON. Demy 8vo. with Por- 
traits, Illustrations, and Facsimiles. Vols. I. and II. 325 
The TIMES says: * Of unusual interest,and seldom have mat ria s 
eee wd _ oe a pri | executor. ...It is impossible not to be 
prested by the se!f-revelations in chapters thi ave 
Se ae frankness "’ " eae ee eee ee 
The DA * NEWS says: “Enriched with excellent iliustre 
from family portraits at Knebworth....cannot fail to obtain yea 
ymin ys esaaeee cannot be two opinions about the abiding 
ei of much that it contains, and the pub.ic will look a 7 
genes, — remaining volumes.” . epbatignenes 
The STANDARD says: * Of one thing the editor of these mex 
€ PMO! 
may be sure—they will be read with the attention they deserve - . 
classes of the English public, and they will help their readers toa more 
ng" greeny tango rege “a the extraordinary qualities pussessed 
y their illustrious subject. ‘he pages are full of stron vuried 
humour and interest.’’ ie ee ee 
The MOKNING POST says: “ Lord Lytton has shown us by the 
autobiography, the fragments, and his ownconcise narrative the cha- 
racter of his father throughout the most crucial incidents of his early 
career. Differing altogether in plan trom the general run of biogra- 
phies, his work is of greater interest, and presents a more graphic 
portrait than could be attained by any complete narrative from the 
pen even of the most impartia! historian.” 


DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME 
and the ROMAN PEOPLE. 


Edited by Professor MAHAFFY. With nearly 3,000 
Illustrations. 

“The merits of M. Duruy's work are to widely known that it is not 
necessary to enter upon any lengthened statement showing the great 
range of historical research displayed in it,or upon any fresh eulogy of 
the author's power of exposition and illustration....'‘There could be no 
better New Year's Day present to a student.’ —Times. 

** We are glad to see such a work made accessible to English readers.” 

“ This splendid work.” — Daily News thenaum 

“rhe type is clear, the engravings, always appropriately selected, are 
admirable, and the maps excelleat.''—Morning Post 

** As sumptuous in form as it is able in character.” 

British Quarterly Review. 
Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT 
SCULPTURE. 


By LUCY M. MITCHELL. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, including Six Plates in Phototype. 

“ Presents a most interesting survey of a subject of vast extent, and 
both in the painstaking co:Jection of materials and ia the skiltul pre- 
sentation of them it dues infinite credit to the indusvry and enthusiasm 
of its accomplished authoress.’’—Times. 

*,* A Portfolio, containing Reproductions in Phototype 
of Thirty-six Masterpieces of Ancient Art, and entitled 
SELECTIONS from ANCIENT SCULPTURE, has been 
prepared by the Author, in order more amply to illustrate 
the subject treated of in this Work. Price 18s. 


MENTAL EVOLUTION in 
ANIMALS. 


By GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, F.R.S., Author of 
‘Animal Intelligence,’ &c. With a Posthumous Essay 


on Instinct by CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 
“The elaborate and very interesting work of Mr. Romanes deserves 
and will certainly receive the most careful consideration." —Zimes. 


wn 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ESSAYS on PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM. 


By thelate WALTER BAGEHOT, Author of ‘ The English 
Constitution,’ * Physics and Politics,’ &c, : 

“Three very interesting essays, the two former of which may be 
regarded as very interesting discussions on ancient history, containing, 
however, many remarks applicable to our own times, while the last is 
an equally interesting discussion on modern history almost whully 
applicable to our own times.’ '—Spectator. 


arge crown 8vo, cloth, 85, 6d. 


The HISTORICAL BASIS of 
SOCIALISM in ENGLAND. 


By H. M. HYNDMAN. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


FALLACIES: 


A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By ALFRED 
SIDGWICK, B.A. Oxon., Berkeley Fellow of the Oweus 
College, Manchester. [/nternational Scientific Series. 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 
With a Preface and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
[ The Parchment Library. 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COMIC 
DRAMATISTS. 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. ; 
‘ [ The Parchment Library. 
“Tn his introductory essay, which is written with tact and good sense, 
Mr. Crawfurd explains that his object has been to give his aders a 
selection which shal! thoroughly represent English comedy literature. 
St. James's Gazette. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The LOVES of VANDYCK: 


ATale of Genoa. By J. W. GILBART-SMITH. 
London: 1, Paternoster-square. 
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‘CONTINENTAL LITERATURE IN 1883. 


—~—— 


BELGIUM. 

Oxe of the most important works pub- 
lished this year, M. Goblet d’Alviella’s 
‘LEvolution Religieuse Contemporaine 
chez les Anglais, les Américains, et les 
Hindous,’ will be read with great interest 
both in England and the United States. 
The author, studying the liberal current 
which pervades Brahmanism and Anglo- 
Saxon Protestantism alike at the present day, 
examines the great problem of religion from 
a most elevated standpoint, and with an ‘‘ob- 
jectivity” worthy of all praise. M. J. Del- 
beuf, writing on more speculative subjects, 
has published two works which have already 
attracted attention abroad, ‘Examen Critique 
de la Loi Psycho-physique’ and ‘ Kléments 
de Psycho-physique.’ In the domain of 
moral science may also be mentioned the 
‘Mélanges de Politique et d’Economie Poli- 
tique’ of the leader of the Ultramontane 
party, M. Charles Périn, and M. Brants’s in- 
teresting pamphlet ‘ Les Lois et les Méthodes 
de Economie Politique,’ as also M. Vanden 
Heuvel’s study entitled ‘La Liberté d’Asso- 
ciation et la Personnalité Civile.’ M. Emile de 
laveleye has published a new and revised 
edition of his ‘Socialisme Contemporain.’ 
One of the earliest treatises on international 
law in the French language, ‘ L’Arbre des 
Batailles,’ by Honoré Bonnet, which dates 
from the fifteenth century, has been repub- 
lished with a preface by M. Ernest Nys, 
whose book on the forerunners of Grotius 
was mentioned here last year. ‘ La 
Serbie,’ by M. Emile de Borchgrave, our 
Minister at Belgrade, draws a complete 
picture of the situation in that country. 
‘L’Alcoolisme,’ by M. Cauderlier, shows to 
what a terrible extent this evil is developed 
in Belgium. 
_ History is always a very favourite study 
in Belgium, and this year the Jesuit father 
A. Delattre publishes his learned memoir 
on ‘Le Peuple et l’Empire des Médes jusqu’a 
la Fin du Régne de Cyaxare,’ in which he 
critically examines the most recently pub- 
lished works on the subject. M. P. Willems 
gives us the second volume of his work, hence- 
forth a standard authority, ‘ Le Sénat de la 

publique Romaine.’ M. Thonissen has 
published a revised and enlarged edition of 





his great book ‘L’Organisation Judiciaire 
de la Loi Salique,’ to which he has added 
an excellent preface, and M. Gachard the 
letters of Philip II. of Spain to his 
daughters. Under the high-sounding title 
of ‘Rénovation de ]’Histoire des Franks,’ 
M. Victor Gantier propounds some very 
curious and eccentric theories. The Abbé 
Ern. Rembry devotes a voluminous work to 
‘St. Gilles: sa Vie, ses Reliques, et son Culte,’ 
principally in Belgium and in the north of 
France. Among the publications that have 
appeared this year on modern history may 
be mentioned an essay of M. Théodore 
Juste, entitled ‘La Révolution de Juillet 
(1830) en France.’ The learned Bollandist 
Ch. de Smedt gives us a summary of his 
long experience in a really remarkable and 
strictly impartial work, ‘Principes de Critique 
Historique.’ 

As usual, the history of Belgium has been 
the theme of the largest number of publica- 
tions. Among these we may cite the con- 
tinuation of two voluminous publications, 
firstly the ‘Bibliotheca Belgica,’ by MM. 
Vander Haeghen, Arnold, and Vanden 
Berghe (in the volumes published this year 
the monographs on Vésale and Simon Sterin 
were specially remarkable); and secondly 
the ‘Cours d’Histoire Nationale,’ by Mgr. 
Naméche, the latest volumes of which 
narrate Charles V.’s reign in the Nether- 
lands from a Catholic point of view. M. 
Edmond Poullet, who was cut down in the 
prime of life, has left his fine ‘ Histoire 
Politique Nationale’ incomplete. This is a 
work of great value. It describes the origin, 
development, and transformation of the 
government and legislation of the ancient 
Netherlands. A portion of the second 
volume has been published, and embraces 
the communal period and that of the Dukes 
of Burgundy. M. P. J. Wouters’s ‘ Précis 
de l’Histoire Politique de la Belgique pen- 
dant les Quatre Derniers Sitcles’ is an 
interesting and more concise monograph on 
the same subject. 

M. Louis Hymans has commenced the 
publication of a work on ‘ Bruxelles 4 travers 
les Ages,’ which contains a great deal of 
novel information, and M. Vanden Peereboom 
has completed his series of studies on Ypres, 
called ‘ Ypriana.’ When the last volume, 
which treats of the history of the ancient 
town of Ypres in the fourteenth century, 
appeared, there was a touching manifesta- 
tion in his honour in the ancient Gothic hall 
of the Hotel de Ville, so well known by 
tourists. In his memoir ‘Les Aduatiques, 
les Ménapiens, et leurs Voisins,’ M. Alph. 
de Vlaminck designates the exact geogra- 
phical position of these nations at the time 
of Julius Cesar. Among the numerous 
monographs on local history that have 
appeared may be signalled that of M. Alph. 
Wauters on Landen, the ancient place of 
residence of the Pepins. M. Max Rooses 
gives us a capital work on Christophe 
Plantin, the celebrated printer of Antwerp. 
M. Paul Fredericq’s ‘Travaux du Cours 
Pratique d’Histoire Nationale’ contains a 
series of dissertations on the history of the 
Netherlands in the sixteenth century. M. 
Ed. Mailly draws a graphic picture of the 
condition of science and letters in Belgium 
under Maria Theresa and Joseph II. M. 
Eugéne Cruyplants gives us a curious book, 
‘L’Histoire de la Participation des Belges 





aux Campagnes des Indes Orientales Néer- 
landaises sous le Gouvernement Néerlandais’ 
(1815-1830). M. A. Fréson’s ‘Souvenirs 
Personnels de Joseph Lebeau’ (1824-1841) 
shows the important part played by this 
great patriot in the foundation of the king- 
dom of Belgium. 

The collection of unpublished documents is, 
as usual, considerable. Among these may 
be noticed the first volume of ‘ Documents 
relatifs 4 l’ Histoire du XVI° Siécle,’ and the 
second volume of ‘ Relations Politiques des 
Pays-Bas et de l’Angleterre sous le Régne 
de Philippe II.,’ by M. Kervyn de Letten- 
hove ; the ‘Coutumes du Franc de Bruges,’ 
by M. Gilliodts van Severen, of Mons; and 
‘L’Inventaire Analytique des Archives de 
Mons,’ the first volume of which contains 
charters dating between 1201 and 1500. 

Since there has been a Minister for Public 
Instruction in Belgium general attention has 
been given to educational questions, and 
several volumes have appeared this year on 
the subject. M. Eug. Hubert publishes a 
monograph on the history of the reforms 
effected in the Latin colleges of the Nether- 
lands under Maria Theresa, gathering his 
information from unpublished documents 
selected from the records in Brussels. Last 
year we mentioned M. Colard’s book on 
the teaching of classical philology in the 
German universities. Belgian professors 
have this year continued these researches 
abroad, M. Motte and M. Thomas havin 
studied the Normal School in Paris, an 
M. Paul Fredericq the teaching of history at 
the Collége de France, the Ecole des Chartes, 
the Kcole des Hautes tudes, and at the Sor- 
bonne. 

The history of the fine arts, too, in Bel- 
gium has been by no means neglected. M. 
Alph. Wauters has thrown a new light on 
the origin of the Flemish school pf yp og 
before and during the first half of the fif- 
teenth century. M. Alfred Michiels has 
written a summary of his researches on 
Memlinec, the great Bruges master, while 
M. Alvin has devoted an obituary notice to 
the animal painter Verboeckhoven. To this 
list must be added also a study of Grétry by 
M. Ed. Gregoir, and a life of the musical 
composer Daussoigne - Méhul by M. Th. 
Radoux, with a history of musical art in 
Litge before his time. M. Kufferath also 
gives us a life of Henri Vieuxtemps, with 
an account of his work. 

The most important work in the domain 
of the history of letters is M. F. Néve’s 
‘Epoques Littéraires de Inde.’ We must 
also mention an interesting monograph 
on Homer by M. Hins, and by the same 
author a translation of the Odyssey, and 
a curious essay on popular literature in 
Russia. M. Thonissen has written a sketch 
of the history of French poetry in Belgium 
during the Brabant revolution of 1789, a 
period at which it did not excel in brilliancy. 
A literary movement full of youthful exag- 
gerations has just now sprung up among 
our French writers. This new school calls 
itself ‘La Jeune Belgique.” The leaders of 
this movement are Camille Lemonnier and a 
well-known Brussels lawyer Edmond Picard. 
The latter, whose previous works ‘ La Forge 
Roussel’ and ‘Le Paradoxe de l’Avocat’ 
have been already mentioned in this paper, 
has published a new and a very remarkable 
work, ‘L’Amiral.’ Four of this youthful 
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school have this year appealed to the 
public. The poet Em. Verhaeren gives us 
‘Les Flamandes,’ and the three prose writers, 
Georges Eekhoud, Albert Giraud, and Max 
Waller, respectively publish ‘Kees Doorik,’ 
‘Le Scribe,’ and ‘La Vie Béte.’ While M. 
Picard’s style is at once firm and rich in 
ideas, elevated and original thoughts ani- 
mating all his writings, the school of which 
he is considered the chief is remarkable for 
a complete absence of idea and an absolute 
plastering of colour. The contrast is striking. 

Flemish literature has shown a marked 
tendency during the last few years to quit 
a purely literary domain. Formerly it 
merely produced novels, poetry, and plays ; 
but now history, philology, and even science 
are treated in the Flemish tongue. It is 
not the place here to speak of works on 
chemistry, botany, and natural history, but 
it is of interest to note the change as being 
a proof of real progress in the development 
of the Flemings and of their language. 

In the ‘Geschiedenis der Antwerpsche 
Schilderschool’ (‘History of the Antwerp 
School of Painting’), which he hasjust com- 
pleted, M. Jos. vanden Brande gives a most 
interesting account of the Antwerp painters, 
their life and works, with a good deal of 
fresh information respecting them, drawn 
from unpublished records. It is an im- 
portant work of about 1,500 pages, and 
should be translated into English, French, 
or German. M. Frans de Potter publishes 
the first volume of his ‘Gent van de Vroegste 
Tyden tot Heden,’ a monograph on the 
eventful history of the town of Ghent. 
‘De Gestichten van Liefdadigheid in Belgié 
van Karel den Groote tot aan de XVI° 
Eeuw ’ (‘ Beneficent Institutions in Belgium 
from the Time of Charlemagne to the Six- 
teenth Century’), by M. Paul Alberdingk 
Thym, is a work couronné by the Royal 
Academy of Belgium. 

In the domain of philology may be cited 
M.l’Abbé Schuermans’s ‘ Byvoegsel aan het 
Algemeen Vlaamsch Idioticon,’ which is a 
sequel to his lengthy publication on Flemish 
idioms; and a remarkable grammar of the 
patois of West Flanders by a philologist of 
the future, M. Vercoullie. ' 

Several volumes of poetry have appeared, 
too. Among these may be mentioned a little 
volume by M. Victor De la Montagne, 
and the continuation of M. Prudens van 
Duyse’s ‘ Nagelaten Gedichten’ (‘ Posthumous 
Poems’). Thereare afew promising beginners 
among the prose writers, and Mdlle. Virginie 
Loveling has published this year another 
charming little collection of sketches and short 
stories, one of which, ‘Het Hoofd van’t Huis’ 
(‘The Head of the Family ’), is a delightful 
picture of Flemish family life, and has 
already become deservedly popular. Drama- 
tic literature has been, as usual, exceedingly 
productive. M. Frans Gittens’s ‘Jane Shore’ 
obtained the triennial prize given by the 
Government to the author of the best play 
in the Flemish tongue. There have been 
two very touching literary manifestations in 
the course of the year. The first of these 
was in honour of Madame Courtmans, the 
popular Flemish novelist. On a fixed date, 


thousands of Flemings from different parts 
of the country assembled in the little village 
in the north of Flanders where she resides, 
a féte was held in her honour, and a popular 
edition of her ‘Geschenk yan den Jager’ 





(‘The Hunter’s Gift’) was published to 


celebrate the occasion. A few months later 
Flanders lost its greatest writer, Hendrik 
Conscience. His death occurred just after 
the completion of a statue in his honour in 
his native city of Antwerp. The funeral 
took place at Brussels, but was the occasion 
of manifestations more imposing than any 
that have yet taken place even at the burial of 
kings. They were very conclusive evidences 
of the power of the Flemish movement. 
EMILE DE LavELEYE—Pavt FREDERICQ. 


DENMARK. 

Tue present year has certainly brought out 
no smaller number of new books than any 
of its predecessors, but not many of them 
are of any great importance, and I have 
hardly one literary eveut to mention, at least 
in belles-lettres. 

As usual, romances and novels are much 
more numerous than lyric poetry and 
dramas. Great interest has been caused 
by H. Goldschmidt again appearing, after 
many years’ silence, as a writer of novels, 
and his ‘Tales and Pictures of Real Life’ 
are most of them, through their keen and 
spirited observation and their excellent 
style, quite equal to the best of his previous 
works. Amongst other books of older 
authors I must mention Carit Etlar’s novel 
‘A Ball Night,’ which, at least in some 
parts, is one of the best productions of this 
untiring popular story-teller, of whose former 
works a cheap edition has been started. On 
the other hand, Thomas Lange’s tale ‘ The 
Silver Wedding’ is only fresh evidence that 
this author unhappily has lost himself in 
oddities and empty sentimental idealism. 
Another of our older authors, Carl Andersen, 
haslately died ; anda posthumous work, alittle 
volume, ‘ Christmas Stories,’ has appeared. 
Our younger school of novelists, who of 
late years have obtained for themselves a 
name, have not this year produced anything 
of great interest. Neither Schandorph’s ‘A 
Year in Office,’ which pictures the effects in 
the country of the more free religious and 
literary agitation of the last ten years, but 
in spite of its excellent details suffers 
from the unhappy mania of our modern 
authors for choosing weak and incapable 
characters for their heroes; nor Karl 
Gjellerup’s ‘Romulus,’ the aim of which is 
mostly a warfare against cruelty to animals; 
nor H. Pontoppidan’s ‘The Parishioners 
of Sandinge,’ which tries to picture the 
influence of the popular ‘‘ revival” on the 
country people, but which is too loose and 
fragmentary; nor J. Reinhard’s not very 
original ‘New Tales,’;— none of these 
works will add much to the reputation of 
their authors. Greater interest attaches to 
two other books, as far as they may be 
called promising débuts of young authors 
who hitherto had not published any work of 
importance. The one, ‘Tdbrud’ (‘ Sudden 
Thaw’), by B. Elmgaard, presents through 
its little tales exceedingly pleasant and 
sensible pictures of the country, drawn with 
much knowledge and love of nature; and 
characteristic features of the life and customs 
of our peasants are cleverly connected with 
this background. The other book, ‘The 
History of a Marriage,’ by V. Oestergaard, 
depicts in a plain and yet effective way and 
in a very good style the development of the 
unhappy connexion between an artist and 








his wife who are not at all suited to each 
other. ‘Young Men,’ also by a very young 
author, P. Nansen, is a book which has 
made some sensation by its somewhat 
“free” pictures, and in spite of considerable 
faults it evinces some talent. Z. Nielsen in 
his new tale ‘Old Habits,’ as well as in his 
previous one ‘New Times,’ gives rather 
pleasing and true pictures of the life of our 
peasants ; and C. Markmann supplies in 
‘Students,’ but especially in his new 
novel ‘The Garden Gate,’ with its de- 
scription of the life of Copenhagen artisans, 
good and lively episodes, but he does 
not yet understand anything about artistic 
composition. Also in the new volume of 
sketches by Rud. Schmidt,‘ Imagined and 
Experienced,’ not a little of interest is found. 
On the other hand, the romance ‘ Kristian 
Kjobenhavner,’ by P. Hansen, was a dis- 
appointment. From this author, who is so 
severe a critic of the ‘‘new school,” one had 
quite naturally expected more than a rather 
weak attempt in their very style, and an in- 
voluntary and indirect defence of their ideas 
and tendencies. The best thing in the book 
is some street scenes from Copenhagen and 
pictures of Danish student life. Lastly, 
of our female authors Elizabe:h Martens, 
Ivar Ring (Miss Mechlenburg), and Joh. 
Paludan-Miiller have published new books, 
which there is hardly any reason to dwell 
on, however. 

Among the few new collections of poems 
(Holger Drachmann has not this year pub- 
lished any) A. Ipsen’s ‘On Green Paths’ 
is the most interesting, although it does not 
show any great originality. Miss Arnesen- 
Kall, the aged translator of Moli¢re, has 
collected her often rather pleasant little 
poems under the title ‘ From the Quiet Life.’ 
The compiler of the great work on the 
ancient popular ballads and ditties of Den- 
mark, Prot. Svend Grundtvig, died this 
year without having finished this his prin- 
cipal work. Shortly before his death he 
had published a selection of them in a nice 
little popular edition. 

Our original drama as usual is only spar- 
ingly supplied with new productions. Not 
to speak of a couple of mere trifles by 
anonymous authors, I have but to mention 
‘Strandby People,’ by Holger Drachmann, 
and ‘A Visit,’ by E. Brandes. The first 
named is a gay picture of the life and 
customs of the fishermen, which, performed 
on our national stage, received much ap- 
plause, partly, though, owing to the splendid 
scenery; great literary worth it dves not 
possess. ‘he other is a powerful and clever 
plea, on behalf of woman, in the controversy 
on the claims on chastity which ought to be 
made on the two sexes before marriage, and 
so far akin to Bjérnson’s new play ‘A Glove’; 
it has not yet been acted. Besides, Brandes 
has in connexion with the Norwegian, Alex. 
Kielland, dramatized the last - mentioned 
author’s celebrated romance ‘Garman and 
Worse,’ and the piece has proved a great 
success. 

About general and political history very 
little has been written this year. As I 
defer speaking of works commenced or con- 
tinued until they have been finished, 1 
really have to mention only A. D. Jorgen- 
sen’s ‘Forty Tales of the History of Den- 
mark,’ which in a series of lively pictures 
presents a popular notion of the history of 
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ar country. On the other hand, there is 
no small array of works concerned with the 
history of literature and art and of allied 
subjects. G. Brandes has to his great work, 
‘Leading Currents in the Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ added a new volume, 
‘The Romantic School in France,’ which, like 
the previous volumes, is as admirable for its 
dear criticism as for its fascinating descrip- 
tions; he has besides, in ‘Men and Works,’ 
collected a number of valuable essays about 
modern authors. Kr. Nyrop has published 
a large and learned work on old French 
poetry, and Miss Arnesen-Kall some popular 
essays on the Spanish classics. A history 
of Danish literature, with a great number 
of interesting illustrations and facsimiles, 
has been commenced by P. Hansen; and 
§. Birket Smith has published his essays on 
the oldest Danish plays, and also a work 
on the University Library of Copenhagen 
until 1728, on the occasion of its fourth 
centenary. Lastly, C. Hostrup in his 
‘Popular Lectures’ has dealt with various 
portions of the history of our literature. Of 
works on fine art I may mention ‘ Billed- 
kunst’ (‘Sculpture and Painting’), not yet 
finished, in which that excellent investigator 
Jul. Lange collects his essays on older and 
newer art; the splendidly illustrated col- 
lection, ‘Newer Danish Art of Painting’; 
Léfler’s ‘The Church Buildings of Den- 
mark’; E. Meier’s ‘ History of the Marble 
Church’ (the story of a splendid cathedral 
in Copenhagen, which we began to erect in 
the last century, but soon left to stand asad 
ruin, and which is only now, by the interven- 
tion of a private individual, being finished) ; 
lastly, an interesting work on the Via Appia 
by P. Andree. 

The celebration of the centenary day of 
the powerful theologian and popular writer 
Grundtvig has brought a number of writings, 
as ‘The Life of Grundtvig,’ by F. W. 
Horn; ‘The Childhood and Youth of 
Grundtvig,’ by L. Schréder; ‘A Hundred 
Years’ (an illustrated memorial) and‘ Grundt- 
vig as an Aisthetic,’ by Ronning. Another 
commemorative festival, the fourth cente- 
nary of the birthday of Luther, has only 
caused the publication of a book by A. 
Listov, ‘Luther construed by S. Kierke- 
gaard,’ and another by J. L. V. Hansen, 
‘Luther and Grundtvig,’ a criticism of 
Luther and his work from a Catholic point 
of view. Further has appeared the bio- 
graphy of the considerable sculptor H. M. 
Freund, by his son (a posthumous work) ; 
and of collections of letters, ‘ The Letters of 
P. A. Heiberg’ and ‘The Letters of Kr. 
Molbech and Mrs. K. M. Rahbeck,’ both 
publications of no extraordinary importance. 
But the greatest sensation has been created 
by the autobiography of our Primate, the 
noted writer Martensen. The author has 
for many years played such a beneficial 
as well as prejudicial part in our country 
that this work of his must have no small 
importance for the history of our spiritual 
life; but his undisguised expressions about 
persons and the state of things have, as one 
would expect, provoked already several con- 
tradictions. 

Of books of travels contributing also 
to the history of culture and art, I may 
mention Thor Lange’s ‘From Russia,’ 
J. L. Ussing’s ‘From Hellas and Asia 
Minor,’ and N. Bégh’s ‘From the Lake of 





Siljan to Sorrento.’ In philosophy there 
is little to speak of; the most prominent 
books are Kromann’s ‘Our Acknowledg- 
ment of Nature’ and Schat Peterscn’s 
‘ Feuerbach and Christianity.’ 

By mentioning three interesting books on 
peculiar subjects—‘ On Liberty,’ by the pseu- 
donymous ‘“ Theodorus”; ‘On Education,’ 
by Kr. Johansen ; and ‘The Stray Shoots of 
the Language’ (about the etymologies of 
the people), by Kr. Nyrop—I may end my 
review, and need only add that a new 
monthly periodical, the Spectator, intended 
to serve as a rallying point for all our 
younger liberal authors, has just appeared. 
The first instalment is very promising. 

Vicco PETERSEN. 


FRANCE. 

Mr. Matruew Arnon, in the lecture 
on Numbers which he delivered before the 
American public, thought he could fix upon 
the worship of the goddess Lubricity as 
a general characteristic of contemporary 
French literature. No doubt public speaking 
has its peculiar exigencies; it is necessary 
to hit hard in order to make oneself heard, 
and the delicate distinctions that suit the 
genius of Mr. Arnold would perhaps be out 
of place in an essay addressed to the usual 
audience of lecture rooms, more especially 
in America. Still it is none the less to be 
regretted that the greatest criticof our genera- 
tion should level such a charge against the 
literature, taken as a whole, of a great coun- 
try, mistake on this point some of the most 
general tendencies of the intellectual move- 
ment in France at this moment, and supply 
fresh nutriment to that feeling ef moral 
superiority to which Puritan Philistinism is 
only too much inclined on the other side of the 
Atlantic. In rapidly reviewing the literary 
productions of the year which is just closing, 
and which, for the very reason that it has 
not given birth to any masterpiece, may be 
considered as a normal representative of the 
intellectual period in which we live, I shall 
be able to put the reader in a position to 
judge whether the verdict of Mr. Arnold 
ought not to be quashed, or, at any rate, 
reduced within very narrow limits indeed. 

Poetry has drooped singularly this year. 
The great voices are silent. What remains 
of the activity of Victor Hugo is devoted to 
the great ¢édition définitive of his works, 
which not only comprises a text ne varietur 
of works that have long been familiar 
to the world, but comprises in its appen- 
dices considerable variants, extensive frag- 
ments suppressed hitherto for prudential 
reasons, and pieces hitherto entirely un- 
published. Since he has entered the 
Academy M. Sully Prudhomme has not 
treated his admirers to a new volume of 
verse ; he, too, is issuing in a sumptuous 
form a complete collection of his works, and 
is more and more absorbed in metaphy- 
sical studies, which have always had so 
much interest for his subtle intellect, and to 
which we already owe the masterly intro- 
duction to his ‘Lucretius.’ He has published 
this year a great treatise on the principles 
of literary and artistic expression, in which 
he treats as a poet and a philosopher the 
subject on which Darwin had touched in 
‘Expression of the Emotions.’ M. Coppée 
also turns more and more towards prose; he 
has issued, under the title of ‘ Vingt Contes 








Nouveaux,’ a little set of tales finely elabo- 
rated, in which the perfection of the form is 
obviously a greater matter than the sub- 
stance, and they have suffered somewhat 
from the proximity of the unsavoury chro- 
nicles with which the reader of the journals 
in which these tales have appeared willingly 
amuses himself. For the first time, the 
tender poet of the ‘ Intimités’ and the ‘ Re- 
liquaire’ has, with his ‘Severo Torelli,’ 
essayed a five-act drama. His ‘ Passant’ 
and his ‘ Luthier de Crémone,’ played with 
great success at the two classical theatres, 
were merely idyls slightly dramatized ; on 
the other hand, ‘ Severo Torelli’ is a Roman- 
tic drama, cut after the regular pattern of 
its class, in which obvious reminiscences of 
‘Lucréce Borgia’ and of ‘ Angelo, Tyran de 
Padoue,’ do not seriously detract from an 
originality which is most especially shown 
in the jealous care paid to the form, in the 
exquisite art of the versification, and in the 
charm of the poetical accessories. 

M. Paul Bourget, whose name naturally 
occurs to one immediately after those of these 
masters of the French Parnassus, has this 
year tried to sound one only of the chords 
of his lyre. He has given himself up en- 
tirely to that species of psychological criti- 
cism which, if he has not exactly created it 
in the full sense of the word, he has at least 
carried to a pitch of perfection before un- 
known, and his little volume entitled ‘ Essais 
de Psychologie Contemporaine,’ in which 
he reviews, one after another, MM. Renan, 
Taine, Flaubert, and Baudelaire, is a model 
of subtlety of judgment, loftiness of thought, 
breadth of view, and grace of style. M. 
Jules Lemaitre in his ‘ Petites Orientales’ 
has presented us with a series of vignettes 
of Algeria drawn from the life. They are 
dexterously treated, finely drawn, and lightly 
coloured, while now and then there is a 
slight touch of emotion derived from an 
imagination wholly Western. In his ‘ Coffret 
de Perles Noires’ the Marquis de Pimodan 
has given a practical contradiction to the 
prejudice that desires that the verses of a 
man of the world should but be the work 
of anamateur. Toa rare skill in composi- 
tion he has contrived to unite a frank and 

ersonal inspiration, and if his glass is not 
anne it is at all events his own. The 
material is rich and precious, while it is 
chased with taste. 

M. Rollinat’s first work, ‘ Les Névroses,’ 
was what his friends styled a coup d’éclat, 
while other and less partial judges called it 
a coup de gosier. His voice was loud enough, 
if not in tune. His new volume, ‘ Dans les 
Brandes,’ will certainly not achieve such a 
succes de scandale as its predecessor. The 
composition is less artificial; one breathes a 
purer air—that of the great wooded plains 
of central France; and the only fault to be 
found with the author is a certain affectation, 
a little wearisome, of naturalistic pantheism. 
In the ‘ Etrange Voyage’ M. Valery Vernier 
has put into verse, under the form of a new 
‘Micromégas,’ the modern cosmogony, and it 
must be admitted that this attempt to invest 
Kepler and Laplace with the charms of 
verso is not happy. M. Rougier in his 
‘ Gynécée-Album’ has been less aspiring. 
It is in Greek anthology that he has sought 
his models. He sings the eternal theme, 
woman, and if his poetry lacks variety and 
inspiration it is not devoid of agreeable 
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qualities nor of a certain rather roguish 
grace. The ‘Chanson du Pauvre Homme’ 
which M. Guy Valvor repeats is unfor- 
tunately also the chanson of a poor poet. M. 
F. de Louboire in his ‘ Poésies de Jeunesse’ in 
reality gives to the publicthe sins of his youth, 
which he had better have kept to himself. 

In his ‘Heures Paisibles’ M. Paul Collin 
frequently plunges his readers into a peace 
that is akin to sleep. On the contrary, the 

sthumous poems of Adolphe Rolland are 

istinguished by a passionate sincerity 
which, in spite of defects of form, arrests 
attention. Hisnamesake, M. Jean Rolland, 
in his ‘Fille aux Oies’ has tried rural 
naturalism. He has written the realistic 
idyl of a daughter of the farm. M. Raoul 
Rosiéres in his ‘ Ponce Pilate’ has made 
a more ambitious attempt. He has put into 
the mouth of the Roman procurator the 
monologue of contemporary agnosticism. 
Some well-turned lines redeem the feeble- 
ness of this rather pretentious composition. 
Sacred history has also been handled by M. 
Campans in his ‘ Pécheurs,’ but this poor 
piece will not cast into oblivion the prose of 
the Gospels, nor even that astonishing four 
de force M. Marc Monnier’s poetical version 
of the life of Jesus. M. des Essarts gives 
the name of ‘ Aube 4 la Nuit’ to a collection 

aved with good intentions imperfectly real- 
ized. In his ‘Coffret Brisé’ M. Laygues dis- 
plays the relics of his departed youth, and 
in his ‘ Excelsior’ M. Nollée shows us, while 
multiplying verses of fourteen feet, that the 
most noble preoccupation with the ideal will 
not make a poet without those little things 
inspiration and a vocation. 

The novel is becoming more and more the 
normal form of the literature of to-day. In 
that form have shone the few stars of first 
magnitude which have appeared in our 
literary firmament since the disappearance 
of the generation of the romantic Epigoni. 
It may be said that the influence of Balzac, 
and in a lesser degree that of Stendhal and 
Flaubert, has spread far beyond their parti- 
cular domain, in fact over the whole intel- 
lectual movement of our epoch. The stage 
itself has become the humble dependent of 
the novel. The custom of drawing deux 
moutures du méme sac has become almost 
law, viz., it is now customary to dramatize 
every work of imagination which has had a 
certain degree of success between its two 
octavo coverings. Nevertheless, experience 
has by no means proved the wisdom of 
this proceeding, as M. Alphonse Daudet has 
lately learnt to his cost by the adaptation to 
the stage of his‘ Rois en Exil.’ The failure 
of this piece, which not even the ridiculous 
political manifestations it provoked amongst 
some of the audience were able to galvanize, 
shows us once more that there is nothing 
in common between the essential conditions 
of a good play and a good novel. There is 
no alternative : either in his adaptation the 
writer takes from the work he is trans- 
forming only its general outline, and builds 
up an entirely new drama (in which case, 
if he succeeds at all, it is not owing to the 
merits of his model), or elss he copies as 
servilely as he can, and cuts up into scenes 
the chief plot of the book, and in this 
case the failure of the mongrel result of 
such work is inevitable. Nevertheless, as the 
love of pure art does not rank first amongst 
the aims of our writers, and as their imagina- 





tions are often dazzled by the hope of large 
pecuniary gains from the theatre, it is pro- 
bable that we shall for some time to come 
behold the fashionable novels appearing 
one after another on the stage. Yesterday 
only a representation of M. Zola’s ‘ Pot- 
Bouille’ took place, and it is impossible to 
understand how even the experienced M. 
Busnach has been able to draw a dramatic 
piece from a novel that has neither intrigue 
nor unity. Its realism in its original shape 
attained a degree of crudeness which scared 
the reader, and it will hardly be tolerated 
by the spectator. 

M. Zola has not produced much this 
year. He has published a small collec- 
tion of nouvelles, taking its title from the 
first of these, ‘Nais Micoulin.’? Here he 
seems to make an effort to shake off the 
yoke of a too absolute naturalism, and to 
unite that gift of exact and minute observa- 
tion which constitutes his power to some of 
the picturesqueness and sensibility which 
make the charm of his rivals. M. Zola 
is publishing in the /euilleton of a news- 
paper of the boulevards his ‘Joie de 
Vivre,’ whose title alone is a protest against 
the pessimism in fashion at the present 
time. M. Richepin cannot be classed with 
uncompromising realists; if he resembles 
them by his decided taste for a ruthless 
examination of our social and human 
miseries, he remains distinct from them by 
his powerful imagination, which seems to 
throw over all his stories a glow of ideality 
and poetry. His ‘Glu’ is a picture of the 
irresistible influence which the clever per- 
verseness of a dangerous woman can acquire 
over the naive and half-brutish ignorance 
of a primitive nature. In ‘ Miarka, la Fille 
a Ours,’ M. Richepin (in whose veins un- 
doubtedly flow a few drops of gipsy blood) 
describes the savage love of independence 
of the Tsiganes with consummate art; he 
brings out the contrast of the peaceful, 
monotonous life of a small provincial town 
with the wandering, disconnected, and pic- 
turesque existence of gipsy caravans. M. 
E. Rod, whose crude naturalism had in his 
first novels done great injury to the rare 
merits of style, imagination, and philo- 
sophical conception which otherwise distin- 
guished him, has now fortunately shaken 
off the oppressive yoke of the school. In 
his ‘Femme d’ Henri Vanneau,’ justly called 
the novel of a pessimist, he depicts the 
lamentable degradation of an artist inferior 
to his ideal, caught too soon in the wheel of 
modern life, and, most unfortunately for 
himself, united to a woman who looks upon 
art only as a source of wealth and renown. 
This sober and vigorous work marks a 
stage in the development of a sy.npathetic 
writer. M. Henri Rabusson, who made 
his début with a strange mixture of pretension 
and audacity, shows great improvement in 
his ‘ Madame de Givré.’ No longer content 
with the worldly surface of things, he has 
ventured into the domain of genuine psycho- 
logy, and has been rewarded with a success 
much better deserved than his first. M. Ch. 





Edmond still shows great predilection for 
wild scenery, for great forests impregnated | 
with wild, healthy odours. His ‘Bicheronne’ | 
is another variety of his favourite type, the | 
grand lady in rustic life, the country duchess. 
The idea of this book is by no means 
original, but the impression it leaves upon 


the reader is one for which he is grateful to 
the author. M. Ludovic 9 a peta 
his work of repentance; from contrition he 
has passed to attrition, and the pleasing 
author of plays where Parisian ladies 
damned themselves so gracefully now thinks 
only of working out our salvation and his 
own. To the ‘Abbé Constantin’ has suc- 
ceeded the most amiable and virtuous 
‘Criquette,’ and we cannot but wish that 
when the ‘‘Diable se fait ermite” he might 
always wear the attractive appearance and 
irresistible charm of M. Halévy. We 
scarcely dare to whisper our regrets for the 
somewhat cynical observation and sceptical 
railiery of his ‘Monsieuret Madame Cardinal.’ 
M. Theuriet has nothing to expiate; he has 
remained constant to his love of nature, of 
green woods, and of rustic affections; and 
when for a moment he turns away from his 
favourite subjects to depict, as in ‘ Michel 
Verneuil,’ the bitter deceptions of a man 
renowned in his province when he makes his 
début in Paris, it is only to select for the back- 
ground of his picture a scene of peaceful 
country enjoyments. M. Léon Henrique, 
on the contrary, is a fervent realist. In his 
‘Accident de Monsieur Hébert’ he hag 
sought to renovate the time-worn subject 
which Moli¢re has immortalized in the 
person of his Sganarelle; but notwith- 
standing the amount of talent lavished 
upon this work by M. Zola’s young disciple, 
he has succeeded only in rendering both 
repulsive and painful the theme which 
in Moliére ends in an outburst of laughter. 
M. Georges de Peyrebrune, apparently 
weary of the approval of the refined readers 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, has in one 
bound attained the utmost limits of natural- 
ism; ‘ Victoire La Rouge,’ a blowzy coun- 
try girl, who falls a victim to the successive 
seductions of a workman, a soldier, and a 
peasant, will not reconcile the public to M. 
de Peyrebrune’s brusque evolution. Twenty 
editions would seem to certify that M. 
Georges Ohnet’s ‘ Comtesse Sarah’ has, like 
its predecessors, won the good graces of the 
public. I dare not declare myself against 
this plebiscite, but I may be allowed to 
whisper that M. Ohnet’s novels, some- 
what magniloquently called ‘‘Les Batailles 
de la Vie,” do not altogether satisfy the 
most delicate tastes. M. Alexandre Bou- 
tique’s ‘Xavier Testelin’ is less a work of 
art than a painful fragment of the author’s 
autobiography. The indefatigable M. Cla- 
retie, who is ever on the watch for novelties, 
has related in his ‘ Noris’ the tragic history 
of the deceptions suffered by a proud soul 
in the midst of the infamies of our contem- 
porary society. M. Fortune du Boisgobey 
is as fertile as ever in dramatic invention, 
romantic adventures, and sombre mysteries; 
he has lately attracted and fixed the atten- 
tion of all lovers of mysterious law cases by 
his ‘Collier d’Acier.’ He is the French 
Wilkie Collins, but in this branch of litera- 
ture he has now a dangerous rival—M. Emile 
Richebourg, whose {Jean Loup’ and ‘Le 
Protecteur’ are pronounced by competent 
judges to be chefs-d’cuvre of their kind. On 
the other hand, the Vicomte de Bornier, who 
seems to have come too late in too old a 


| world, gives us in his ‘Lézardiére’ the 


exact counterpart of the novels of Jules 
Sandeau; it is a mixture in equal doses 


of ‘Sacs et Parchemins’ and ‘ Mdlle. de la 
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Seigliere.’ His book, though of healthy | presence of her husband. M. Paul de | ist, and founder of offices for advertisements, 
tone, is, between ourselves, somewhat | Rémusat has given us the first two volumes | seems like a product of modern Americanism 
soporific. This reproach does not apply to | of his father’s correspondence during the | gone astray in a classic age. M. Hémon 


M. Jules de Glouvet, an amiable magistrate 
and pleasing writer, who (as he himself 
said to an ardent anarchist who was re- 

roving him for spending his leisure hours 
in writing novels) enjoys recreative work 
that does nobody harm, or rather gives 

eat pleasure to his readers when he pub- 
lishes a book like his ‘ Famille Bourgeois.’ 
I must here conclude this brief review 
at the risk of leaving out a few books by 
M. Belot, M. Ulbach, and Madame Bentzon. 
Icannot, however, refrain from mentioning 
M. Loti’s new novel, ‘Mon Frére Yves,’ in 
which the descriptive talent of the author 
attains a remarkable degree of perfection and 
‘ustifies the great hopes that are entertained 
with regard to thisyoungand brilliant writer. 

Literary criticism apparently slumbers. 
Excepting the above-mentioned essays of 
M. Bourget, I can mention only a few in- 
teresting and complete, though somewhat 
pedantic articles of M. Bruneti¢re in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and the volume con- 
taining the admirable studies of English 
literature which M. James Darmesteter had 
contributed to different reviews. M. Darme- 
steter is not only a savant of the highest 
order in the domain of Iranian studies, where 
he adds new light to the glory of Burnouf ; 
he isa man of taste and imagination who 
applies scientific processes to literature, 
without, however, losing the delicacy of his 
judgment. He has written excellent articles 
on Shakspeare, Shelley, and George Eliot. 
M. Scherer seems to have abandoned literary 
criticism, the sceptre of which had by una- 
nimous approval been given into his hands 
since the death of Sainte-Beuve. If M. 
Scherer’s friends were not aware that he 
is preparing an exhaustive study of the 
Chevalier de Grimm and his literary corre- 
spondence, if they did not know by what 
minute researches he has been enabled to 
renew a subject so important in the in- 
tellectual history of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, they might suppose that 
the eminent critic is absorbed in the studies 
of political psychology to which we owe his 
recent ‘Letters on Democracy.’ This work 
is extremely interesting, full of exact obser- 
vations on the working of universal suffrage 
and on the political and social consequences 
of democratic rule; other nations besides 
France should meditate on his courageous 
words. During the present sleep of literary 
criticism the publication of documents and 
unpublished papers is preparing an enormous 
amount of material for the day, which can- 
not be far distant, of its awakening. MM. 
Lucien Perey and Gaston Maugras continue 
the publication of their work on Madame 
?Epinay, retracing the last years of the life 
of the illustrious Emilie—her intercourse 
with Grimm, with the Abbé Galiani, with 
St. Lambert, and with Madame d’Houdetot. 
M. P. de Raynal, to whom we already owe 
very interesting documents on the life of the 
philosopher Joubert, to-day introduces us to 
the circle of the ‘Correspondants de Joubert.’ 
By the side of Madame de Beaumont, to 
whom M. Bardoux has lately published a 
whole volume of biography, M. de Raynal 


shows us Madame de Chateaubriand, whose 


charms and brilliancy could neither be 
eflaced nor concealed by the crushing 


first years of the Restoration. Notwith- 
standing our admiration for the precocity 
of the young Ch. de Rémusat, who wrote 
at eighteen with a maturity of thought 
which excluded neither the enthusiasm nor 
amiable infatuations of his age, we must 
own that it is still the Comtesse de Rémusat 
mére, née de Vergennes, already known by 
her memoirs and her intimate correspondence 
with her husband, who stands out with the 
brightest lustre from these familiar pages. 
M. E. de Barthélemy takes us further back 
into history. The correspondents of the 
Marquise de Balleroy date their letters from 
the courts of Louis XIV., of the Regent, 
and of Louis XV., and thus present us with 
a valuable supplement and often an antidote 
to the memoirs of that epoch, especially to 
the monumental work of St. Simon. The 
great edition of this repertory of the gossip 
of the end of the seventeenth century and the 
beginning of the eighteenth, undertaken by 
M. A. de Boislisle with the erudition of a 
Benedictine monk, is carried on with the 
prudent slowness suitable to publications of 
that kind. M. Faugére has at last consented 
to draw from the portfolios of the Foreign 
Office the unpublished writings of the 
eloquent duke and peer, and two volumes of 
them have already appeared. Since I am 
speaking of Hachette’s great editions, I may 
be allowed to mention the first volume of 
Lafontaine, so impatiently waited for by 
the public. It is preceded by a biographical 
introduction where the erudition and taste 
of M. Paul Mesnard have given new life to 
a subject supposed to have been exhausted 
by Walckenaer ; it also contains a perpetual 
commentary on the fables, which will not 
only facilitate the reading of these small 
chefs-d euvre of literature, but also prove an 
inexhaustible source of information to lovers 
of mythology and folk-lore. M. Feuillet de 
Conches has described the salons de conver- 
sation of the eighteenth century ; M. Honoré 
Bonhomme has studied the ‘‘ grandes dames” 
and ‘‘ pécheresses”’ of the same epoch ; and 
M. Vatelhas completed his history of Madame 
Du Barry. M. Abbé Feret has given us 
the history of ecclesiastical erudition in 
France in his ‘Abbaye de Ste. Genevieve 
et la Congrégation de France.’ The Duc 
d’Aumale has resumed his long interrupted 
history of the ‘ Princes de Condé,’ and has 
narrated like an historian and a soldier the 
first campaigns of the Grand Condé, then 
Duc d’Enghien. M. Adolphe Jullien 
initiates us, literally speaking, to the green 
room of Versailles in his ‘Comédie a la 
Cour’; while M. Ch. Henry in his ‘ Corre- 
spondance de Turgot et de Condorcet’ raises 
a corner of the veil which conceals the 
history of the internal administration of 
the kingdom in the latter part of the old 
régime. M. Frédéric Masson in his ‘ Diplo- 
mates de la Révolution’ shows us the sur- 
vival of the foreign politics of Richelieu and 
of Mazarin. To the latter minister M. Chéruel 
has just raised an historical monument by 
the completion of his ‘ Histoire de France 
sous le Ministére du Cardinal Mazarin.’ M. 
Gilles de la Tourette in his ‘Théophraste 
Renaudot’ has studied the curious type of 
| the inventor of the seventeenth century ; 
| Renaudot, at the same time doctor, journal- 








has brought into full light the sympathetic 
and almost heroic Rotrou, Corneille’s com- 
petitor, who not only wrote the beautiful 
verses of ‘St. Genest’ and ‘ Wenceslas,’ but 
also died faithfully at his post during a 
plague which visited his native city. We 
return to the epoch of the Revolution in the 
* Mémoires de la Duchesse de Tourzel,’ edited 
by the Duc des Cars. Madame de Tourzel, 
gouvernante of the royal children, livedthrough 
those tragic times in the intimacy of the 
royal family, of whose sufferings M. de 
Chantelauze has just related one of the most 
lugubrious episodes in his ‘ Captivité et Mort 
de Louis XVII. au Temple.’ The Baron du 
Casse has thrown a vivid light on the Napo- 
leonic epoch by publishing innumerable docu- 
ments which form the woof of his book, ‘ Les 
Rois Fréres de Napoléon I.’ 

In the domain of religious history several 
publications are worthy of mention. M. 
Kiihn has written a ‘Vie de Luther’ 
with refined art and a profound know- 
ledge of his subject. M. Bersier in his 
‘ Coligny’ has placed within the reach of the 
grand public the result of the conscientious 
researches which the Comte Delaborde had 
unfortunately published in defective style. 
M. l’Abbé Fabre has rehandled his studies 
on Fiéchier, and M.l’Abbé Lagrange has 
written in detail ‘La Viede Mgr. Dupanloup,’ 
showing us by irrefutable documents how 
great a Christian was this indefatigable con- 
troversialist, thisman of action and of partisan- 
ship. The fourth volume of George Sand’s 
‘Correspondance’ has appeared, and notwith- 
standing the omissions—which the fact of 
these letters being edited by her son rendered 
inevitable—it is a precious collection of docu- 
ments for the moral and literary history of 
our century. M. E. Renan, in his ‘ Souvenirs 
d’Enfance et de Jeunesse,’ has given to 
the public, with the imperturbable serenity 
of his amiable scepticism, the most curious 
autobiography of an age already fecund 
in personal confessions. These memoirs 
are a singular mixture of sincerity 
and genuineness, of pretension, of egotism 
and naivelé; the refinement of the sage 
who has learnt the vanity of all things 
appears side by side with the some- 
what puerile vanity of the literary man 
satisfied with himself. To use M. Renan’s 
own expression, the Zreton who wrote the 
‘Vie de Jésus’ is alternately mastered and 
served by the Gascon who is equally within 
him. His work is, on the whole, the most 
interesting psychological document that has 
fallen into the hands of the public since 
the ‘Confessions’ of Rousseau, and we 
should prove strangely ungrateful if we 
were to look severely upon a few slight 
errors of taste or vagaries of conscience, 
which in no way disfigure so many exquisite 
pages. M. Maxime du Camp’s ‘Souvenirs,’ 
the second and last volume of which has 
appeared this year, are not of the same 
order, but they are nevertheless a precious 
source of information for the history of one 
of the principal literary groups of the third 
quarter of this century. M. de Pontmartin 
has given us another fragment of his 
‘Souvenirs d’un Vieux Critique.’ They are 
more like chronicles than history, and it is, 
besides, well known that the author of the 
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‘Jeudis de Madame Charbonneau’ has a 
predilection for scandalous incidents; he 
nevertheless brings a valuable contingent 
of information on the last days of the 
Romantic school. M. Gabriel Ferry has 
written in the ‘Derni¢res Années d’Alex- 
andre Dumas Pére’ a volume of amusing 
revelations on the incredibly disconnected 
existence of this great and poor man; and 
the Marquis de Cherville, one of the most 
distinguished collaborators of the immortal 
author of ‘Les Trois Mousquetaires,’ has 
delicately and agreeably narrated a number 
of interesting anecdotes on the private and 
literary life of one whom he had known 
most intimately. The innumerable readers 
of chefs-d’euvre that have delighted three 
generations and that made the round of 
Europe when they first appeared, have seen 
with satisfaction the justice done by the city 
of Paris to the great novelist by the erection 
of a statue to his memory. This statue, 
erected on the Place Malesherbes, is due to 
the chisel of Gustave Doré; on the day of 
its inauguration M. Edmond About pro- 
nounced a charming discourse, in which by 
a few strokes full of vivacity and truth 
he revived the sympathetic physiognomy 
of the great and good Alexandre Dumas. 
There is a talk now of doing the same honour 
to Balzac, and there is no doubt that the 
subscription opened by the Société des Gens 
de Lettres will be well supported, and that 
the creator of the ‘Comédie Humaine’ will 
at least receive the public homage of the 
society which he had, even before it had, so 
to say, a distinct existence, seen through, and 
fixed in unfading colours on his immense 
canvas. 

I cannot terminate this brief review with- 
out rapidly mentioning some of the works 
which this year have done credit to French 
erudition. Let it be enoughif I mention the 
handsome work of the Vicomte Delaborde 
on engraving in Italy before Marc Antonio; 
the studies of M. Chesneau on English 
one. of M. Bayet on Byzantine art, of 

. Lenormant on Magna Grecia, Apulia, 
and Lucania, on coins and medals; the great 
Roman history of M. V. Duruy, of which 
the sixth volume has just appeared; the 
‘Histoire de l’Art dans l’Antiquité’ of MM. 
Perrot and Chipiez; the selection of the 
monuments of ancient art by M. Rayet; the 
‘Palestine’ of Baron de Vaux; the striking 
lecture of M. Renan on Judaism as a race 
and as a religion, and his, general index to 
his ‘ Origines du Christianisme’; the volume 
of Oriental studies by M. Darmesteter; the 
history of the religion of non-civilized 
peoples by M. Albert Réville; the masterly 
studies of M. Vuitry on the financial régime 
of France in the Middle Ages; the con- 
tinuation of the history of Charles VII. by 
M. du Fresne de Beaucourt ; the outlines of 
the history of French law by M. Viollet, a 
little masterpiece of knowledge and clear- 
ness such as might be expected from the 
author of the excellent introduction to 
the ‘ Etablissements de St. Louis’; the intro- 
duction by M. Sorel to be found at the 
beginning of the volume containing the 
instructions given to the ambassadors of 
France at Vienna from the treaty of West- 
phalia down to the Revolution, published by 
the Foreign Office ; the solid introduction to 
the study of Celtic literature composed by 
M. d@’Arbois de Jubainville; yolumes y. 





and vi. of the history of the American Civil 
War, by the Comte de Paris ; the documents 
relating to Spanish succession—Louis XIV. 
and William III.—printed by M. H. Rey- 
nald; and the ‘Rivarol’ of M. de Les- 
cure. 

1883 has made great gaps in the ranks 
of French authors. Only to mention the 
names of members of the Academy and the 
Institute, it has witnessed the deaths of M. 
Jules Sandeau, the amiable author of many 
charming novels, the perfume of which 
should suffice to clear French imaginative 
literature from the charge of immorality ; 
M. de Laprade, the poet of nature, the 
lover of the old foréts gauloises, the author of 
the ‘ Symphonies de la Nature,’ of ‘ Pernelle,’ 
and of many other works musical in expres- 
sion and elevated in tone, in which the 
worship of liberty is united with respect for 
the past, and the pantheistic enthusiasm of 
a disciple of Goethe with the religious 
fervour of a sincere Catholic; M. Henri 
Martin, the national historian, as the public 
had agreed to style him—the laborious 
author of that monumental history of France 
in nineteen volumes, which no doubt 
contains plenty of faults and mistakes, but 
which is animated from one end to the 
other by a generous spirit of patriotism, 
and which never sacrifices the greatness of 
the past, which is incarnated in St. Louis, 
Joan of Arc, and Richelieu, to the glories of 
the modern and revolutionary era, of which 
M. Martin was one of the most faithful 
children; finally, M. Francois Lenormant, 
a true Benedictine of the nineteenth century, 
endowed with an unrivalled capacity for 
work, and who had graduated in science by 
his researches about the diffusion of the 
Phoenician alphabet, the Assyrian religion, 
Cypriote art, the history of coins in antiquity, 
the general history of the East and of Egypt, 
Semitic and Greek epigraphy, the archzo- 
logy of Magna Greecia, and all the topics of 
Oriental philology taken in its widest sense. 
These are irreparable losses for literature 
and science, proud to count among their re- 
presentatives workers so industrious, writers 
so illustrious, and men so amiable. 

FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE. 


GERMANY. 

Herwricu Lavss, the solitary survivor of 
the ‘Young Germany” of former days, some- 
where or other has dubbed his countrymen, 
on account of their fondness for scribbling, 
the ‘‘Federvieh.” He forgot in his dis- 
pleasure that the nightingale and the eagle 
alike belong to the feathered tribe. The 
father of German church music, Luther, the 
fourth centenary of whose birth Germany 
celebrated on the 10th of November, was 
called by his contemporaries the German 
nightingale, and with his pious chorals con- 
quered half the world for the Reformation. 
The German imperial eagle, moreover, after 
moulting for centuries, showed the world in 
1870 that he had strong talons as well as 
fresh plumage. 

It is an undeniable fact that the greatest 
intellectual achievements of the German 
nation, the invention of printing and the 
Reformation, have to do with the world of 
books, and its most heroic characters, like 
Luther and Frederick the Great, were also 
writers. The most popular hero of German 
romance is ‘“‘ Doctor” Faust, and the most 











popular man in German history is ‘‘ Doctor” 
Luther; the most popular poet of the Ger- 
man nation is ‘‘ Doctor’? Schiller—all pro- 
fessors and university savants; and long be- 
fore the Emperor William, ‘“‘ Barbablanca.” 
at Versailles put on his head the crown of 
the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, the poet 
Platen proclaimed Goethe the German 
emperor by grace of intellect. 

A happy accident willed that Luther and 
Schiller—the two most popular figures in 
German literature—whose births were sepa- 
rated by nearly three centuries, should be 
both born on the same day, the 10th of 
November. The Schiller festival, which 
since the centenary of his birth, 1859, has 
become a yearly national festival, and the 
Luther commemoration, which this year 
spread all over Germany, and will in all 
probability be repeated, have come so near 
together that for many, who hail in Luther 
the prophet of a liberating rather than a 
sectarian movement, and therefore a kindred 
spirit to the philosophic poet, they were 
united. Schiller, the creator of the Mar- 
quis Posa, who demands freedom of thought 
of King Philip, is a repetition of Luther, 
who demanded freedom of conscience of the 
emperor and empire at the Diet of Worms. 
The hand which nailed the anti-Papal theses 
on the church door at Wittenberg and threw 
the bull of Leo X. into the flames was 
prompted by the same impulse that rose 
in rebellion at the Karlsschule at Stuttgart 
against the strait waistcoats of the princely 
schoolmaster, and inscribed the first edition 
of ‘The Robbers’ with the picture of an 
enraged lion and the motto ‘‘In Tyrannos.” 
Schiller, first a revolutionist and afterwards 
the prophet of the gospel of a beautiful 
humanity elevated by freedom to morality, 
unites in himself the same contradictions as 
Luther, the monk hostile to the Church, and 
subsequently the founder of a church bound 
together by individual freedom of belief in 
a free community of belief. The time, how- 
ever, is changed. Luther, the religious 
genius, impressed the theological stamp on 
his own and succeeding centuries. Schiller, 
the political and philosophical genius, puts 
aside all superfluous work in order to serve 
as the poet of beauty, the thinker of truth. 

Nightingales like Luther and eagles like 
Schiller are certainly uncommon, even in 
the bird world. The quantity of literary 
production is in striking disproportion to the 
quality. The catalogue of Leipzig fair at- 
tested in 1880 a total of 14,941 books, in the 
year following 15,191, among which belles- 
lettres were represented in 1880 by 1,209, 
and in 1881 by 1,226 entries. In 1882 an 
unimportant and probably temporary reac- 
tion set in, the number of new publications 
falling to 14,794. A respectable journal, the 
Blatter fir Literarische Unterhaltung, reckons 
that in 1882, while in the whole British 
dominions, with 240,000,000 inhabitants, 
there was one publication for 46,838 souls, 
in Germany, with a population of 45,000,000, 
there was one to every 3,040 inhabitants. 
The literary activity of Germany was, 
therefore, fifteen times as great. 

Under these circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at if the number of those who find 
happiness in writing exceeds that of those 
whose writing makes the happiness of their 
readers. The purely scientific part of this 
overproduction has this advantage, that it 
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romotes research if only a little; the delles- 

iettres in @ large measure meet with the 
fate of those mediocre poets whose preten- 
sions 

Non homines, non di, non concessere columnz. 

Among the lyric poets of this year the 
name of the author of the collection of verses 
jssued under the title of ‘Agnes,’ Moriz 
Carriere, is favourably known in the field 
of philosophy, particularly esthetics and 
« Kunstwissenschaft.’’ The poetic impulse 
which has often given a pleasant vivacity 
to his learned dissertations is in his verse 
not seldom impeded by the didactic heavi- 
ness of his reflections. Agnes is the name 
of the wife of the writer. She was the 
daughter of Liebig the chemist, and died 
after a few years of married life (1853-62). 
The pages dedicated to her were at first 
originally intended as memorials for friends, 
and have now for the first time, accompanied 
by some longer poems, found publicity. 
Carriere belonged, like Liebig, Geibel, 
Heyse, Bodenstedt, and others, to the circle 
of chosen spirits which that lover of art and 
science, King Maximilian II. of Bavaria, 
gathered round himself at Munich, and of 
which Liebig’s hospitable house formed the 
centre. The best poems are those in which 
the didactic undertone is strengthened or 
added to by the nature of the subject, as 
in the fragments of an epic poem ‘ Muha- 
med,’ a poetical explanation of the mono- 
theist’s Deity, and in the most finished piece, 
‘Die Letzte Nacht der Girondisten,’ a de- 
scription of the idea of personal immor- 
tality. This is the gem of the collection, 
and strikes the reader as an echo of the 
Platonic ‘Pheedo.’ There is a resemblance 
between the discourses of Vergniaud and his 
friends in prospect of the guillotine, and of 
Socrates and his friends in sight of the cup 
of hemlock. A German poet ‘“ by the grace 
of God,’’ Alfred Meissner, has described the 
same scene in a far more effective way, and 
brought out the large touch of pessimism 
which, according to history, pervaded the 
last speeches of the sons of the Revolution, 
which, like Saturn, devoured its own 
children. In the passionless poem of the 
German metaphysician, which is steadily 
warmed by the tranquil heat of academic 
idealism, belief, as in Plato, triumphs over 
unbelief, spirit over matter, the moral order 
of the world over fate. 

Three other members of the Munich circle 
of poets and savants, who have this in 
common with the writer already mentioned, 
that their strength lies elsewhere than in 
the field of lyric poetry, have this year col- 
lected their verses. Hans Hopfen and 
Felix Dahn have chiefly won their laurels 
in the field of romance ; Adolf, Count Schack, 
in translation. ‘The first named is most suc- 
cessful in the humouristic genre ; his Chinese 
story, ‘Der Pinsel Ming’s,’ which, written 
years ago, has again appeared in this col- 
lected edition of his writings, is in its subtle 
grace a masterpiece of its class. Felix 
Dahn, the learned historian, has in his 
historical novel, ‘Der Kampf um Ron,’ 
done the same service in the description 
of the falling Empire as Ebers in his 
archeological novels in depicting Hellenized 
Egypt. In both cases erudition and imagi- 
nation are united; but in Ebers the former 
is predominant, in Dahn the latter. A 
learned effort at the reproduction of the 








ancient Northern skalds is obvious, however, 
in Dahn’s poetry, especially in the ballads, 
which in their conscious striving after naive 
simplicity sometimes produce the opposite 
effect and appear laboured. Count Schack, 
the well-known friend and patron of artists, 
whose ‘‘pillar-borne” roof in the Athens 


on the Isar covers a treasure of artistic | 


gems carefully sought after and carefully 
protected, is a remarkable man who, both 
as a promoter of art and a writer, follows 
untrodden paths. In the former character 
Schack, to his credit be it said, has bestowed 
his support especially on unknown or neg- 
lected men of ability, such as Genelli, A. 
Feuerbath, Bicklin, and others. As a poet 
he has in his humorous narrative poems fol- 
lowed in the traces of Byron’s ‘ Don Juan’; 
in his Aristophanic comedies he has followed 
in the footsteps of Platen with masterly tact 
and entire lack of popular success. His rich 
imagination finds a sympathetic employment 
in the translation of Oriental poetry, the 
Persian epics and Arabian romances. The 
hero Rustan and the literature of the 
Spanish Arabs, dreaming, in the enchanted 
gardens of the Alhambra and Xeneralife, 
of the solitary palm in the desert, have found 
their most eloquent and genial interpreter 
in the recluse idealistic anchorite. 

‘* Lyrics enough and no lyric poets,” once 
complained Paul Heyse. Since Scheffel’s 
revival of the old poetry of students and 
vagabonds no new lyrical note has been 
sounded. In the ‘Neue Gedichte’ of his 
friend Julius Grosse, which Heyse has 
edited and accompanied by a preface, there 
is plenty of energy, and thoughtful poetry 
marked by sonorous rhythm, of which the 
‘Os magna sonaturum”’ reminds one of 
Schiller. The poems and ballads of the 
Silesian Konrad von Prittwitz-Gaffron be- 
tray in their metrical exactness and feeling 
for style the disciple of Platen. The brood- 
ing, melancholy, discontented ‘Tagebuch- 
blatter eines Einsamen’ of Kurt Falkenau 
frequently, like an ‘‘Llias post Homerum,” 
recall Byron. In the piquant, often 
rather unconnected poems of Prince Emil 
von Schiénaich the influence of Heine and 
Alfred de Musset is apparent. The ‘Neue 
Gedichte’ of the patriotic lyrist par excellence, 
Ernst Schernberg, in spite of their services 
to the nation and the dynasty, are one more 
proof that to the political muse the pressure 
of misfortune and the craving after freedom 
are more favourable than the sun of good 
fortune and the hour of fulfilment. 

If the poets do not feel themselves strong 
enough to venture on single combats after 
the fashion of Homeric heroes, they, like 
modern strategists, seek to work through 
the use of masses. The ‘ Dichterbuch aus 
Oesterreich,’ edited by Karl Emil Franzos, 
to which nearly four hundred poets have 
contributed, has not eclipsed its predecessors 
the Munich and Vienna ‘ Dichterbiicher.’ 
Not a few of the promising men of talent who 
obtained in the older collections their first 
introduction to the world of letters have 
since risen to be its ornaments; whether a 
similar fate awaits the new writers in the 
new volume remains to be seen. The lovely 
poetical narrative of the editor, ‘Mein 
Franz,’ forms an exception to the general 
contents. 

Two of those promising men mentioned 


above, Hamerling and Hertz, have made valu- 








able contributions to the narrative poetry of 
the year. The author of ‘Ahasverus in Rom’ 
and the ‘Kénig von Sion’ long ago proved 
that he united Byron’s splendours of fiery 
colour with Lenau’s philosophical depth of 
thought. This time he has gone back, as 
in his ‘ Aspasia,’ into the ancient world—he 
is by profession a scholar and has long been 
a professor of classical literature—and in his 
new version of the tale of Apuleius, ‘Amor 
und Psyche,’ he has celebrated in strophes 
that are the perfection of form, in a manner 
at once most ingenious and attractive, the 
elevation of the soul through love into the 
world of the gods. While this legend of 
ancient mythology is pervaded by the magic 
of classical beauty and the intoxication of 
love, Wilhelm Hertz in his legend of the 
medizeval monastery, ‘Bruder Rausch,’ de- 
picts the might of the magician and the 
intoxication of wine in popular fashion. As 
in the former poem the god of love stoops 
to the mortal, in order to snatch her, purified 
and redeemed through the fires of aspiration, 
from the world below, so in the latter an 
earthly spirit climbs into a monastery to the 
ascetic monks, in order to expose them, 
heated and confused with wine, without 
rotection, to the temptations of sensuality. 
Vhile Hamerling’s work is marked by the 
noblest pathos and the purest naiveté, in 
Hertz’s poem abundant humour and sen- 
suality prevail. The rhythmic flow and the 
strict limitation of the former are akin to 
Greek sculpture; the rugged verses and 
the comfortable licences of the latter recall 
the manner of the old German woodcutters. 
The philosophy of Schopenhauer, which 
hitherto has imparted its Weltschmerz only to 
lyric poetry, has now extended its influence 
to the drama. It is true that between the 
presumption which lies at the root of pessim- 
ism and that which underlies tragedy there 
is a certain connexion. Both start from the 
idea that, in the world as it now is, not 
justice but injustice rules, that the destiny 
of the individual is at variance with his 
moral worth—the guiltless has to suffer while 
the guilty escapes unpunished. The differ- 
ence between pessimism and tragedy, how- 
ever, lies in this—that the former regards 
this lack of relation as necessary and un- 
avoidable, while the latter considers it 
apparent only, and seeks to replace it by 
the right relation between guilt and destiny, 
and to substitute justice for injustice. Pes- 
simism, which refuses to know anything of 
all this, prefers for heroes of the drama 
characters that suffer though entirely inno- 
cent, as in their case the injustice of the 
lot they endure is most patent ; on the other 
hand, as early as Aristotle’s time it was 
declared that innocent sufferers should be 
excluded from tragedy as revolting (uiapov). 
Richard Vosz, the author of the prize 
tragedy ‘ Luigia Sanfelice,’ is the pessimist 
dramatist. His heroine, the well-known 
victim of the royalist reaction at Naples after 
the downfall of the Parthenopean republic, 
is a paragon of virtue, beauty, and inno- 
cence, to whom in the drama the political 
love of republicanism is lacking which the 
historical original possessed, who only through 
a concatenation of unfortunate circumstances 
is involved in the downfall of the party, 
and who, when she is far advanced in preg- 
nancy, is condemned to death, and after she 


has given birth to her child is dragged to 
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the scaffold. Saints and martyrs are, accord- 
ing to Lessing’s criticism of the ‘ Polyeucte’ of 
Corneille, no subject of the drama; the sensi- 
tive saint of Naples, who on the morning of 
her marriage gushes about love and spring, 
is not in the least a martyr, for to her the 
faith, the political fanaticism, is lacking. 
The sympathy which the unfortunate woman 
inspires, and which is increased by the acci- 
dent of her pregnancy, is a purely philanthro- 

ical and not tragic compassion. The drama 
itself is lugubrious, but not a tragedy. 
Putting aside this radical defect, the play 
has great merits. The writer is a master of 
the art of constructing strong situations and 
stage effects. His dialogue, at one moment 
over-laconic, atanother elaborately rhetorical, 
reminds the reader of the “ kraft-genial”’ 
diction of the ‘Sturm und Drang”’ period 
of German literature in the last century, out 
of which sprang Goethe’s ‘Gotz,’ Klinger’s 
‘Faust,’ and Schiller’s ‘ Riuber’ and 
‘Cabale und Liebe.’ As in those pieces, 
there breathes through Vosz’s latest plays, 
‘Pater Modestus’ and ‘ Regula Brandt,’ a 
revolutionary spirit which in the former play 
combats the institutions of the Church, in 
the latter the prejudices of society. The 
scene of the one is laid in Italy in the present 
day, and deals with the conflict between 
Church and State, the adherents of the 
Papacy and the secular kingdom; that of the 
other is placed in a German imperial city in 
the Middle Ages, and deals with the struggle 
between the privileged classes and the out- 
casts of society, the enamoured son of the 
sme and the despised daughter of the 

angman, who has been condemned to be 
burnt as a witch. In both Vosz has copied 
from his models the horrible, the shocking, 
the extravagant, inthe plot and the diction, but 
he has inherited neither the straightforward 
naturalness of ‘Gitz’ nor the ideal impulse 
and the philosophical pathos of Schiller. 
The third work of the same writer, ‘ Der 
Mohr des Czaren,’ is like‘ Othello’ founded on 
race antagonisms. The Moor of the Czar is 
not, like the Moor of Venice, a Moor, but a 
blackamoor, a real negro, yet like him he 
wins a white wife. But while in Shak- 
speare’s play the daughter favours the Moor 
and the father is hostile to him, at the Czar’s 
court the reverse takes place. The beautiful 
Natalie, whom Peter the Great desires to 
force to take his dusky favourite Ibrahim 
for a husband, will not listen to the proposal, 
and first becomes conscious of a secret love 
for the “noble” black when the Czar 
orders Ibrahim back to the desert and sends 
herself to a convent. Commencing like a 
tragedy, the plot passes into comedy. The 
dark point which in ‘Othello’ contains the 
germ of the tragedy lies outside of the 
scene. 

Richard Vosz, in spite of his extrava- 
gances, is a powerful writer. Of this we 
had proofs in his first works, ‘Savona- 
rola’ and ‘ Die Patrizierin.’ In the domain 
of tragedy he is surpassed only by his rivals 
Arthur Fitger, the author of ‘Die Hexe,’ 
and by Ernst von Wildenbruch, the author 
of the ‘Mennonit’— by the former in 
mastery and knowledge of stage matters, by 
the latter in depth and pathos. Wilden- 
bruch’s latest piece, ‘ Opfer fiir Opfer,’ does 
not quite equal his first works. Since Wil- 


brandt was made director of the Burgtheater 
im Vienna, he, like his predecessor Dingel- 





stedt, has had to attend to his official duties 
rather than original compositions of his 


own, and has had to devote his time to | 


adapting classic pieces for the stage and 
creating effective parts for eminent actors. 
To his appointment as director we owe his 
masterly adaptations of the ‘Electra’ of 
Sophocles, of the satyric drama ‘ Kyklops’ 
of Euripides, of the second part of Goethe’s 
‘Faust,’ and of Calderon’s ‘Alcalde de Zala- 
mea,’ which have all been performed with 
great success. As director he has also 
written for his favourite actors ‘ Die 
Tochter des Herrn Fabricius’ and ‘As- 
sunta Leoni’ — plays somewhat inferior 
to his ‘Gracchus’ and ‘ Kriemhild,’ which 
carried off prizes. Among the dramas 
written during the year for the reading 
public Hermann Héilty’s Biblical play ‘ Lo- 
noda,’ the hero of which is represented as 
the author of the Book of Job, is distin- 
guished by nobility of language and ori- 
ginality of invention. However, there is 
this year, as last year, no dearth of tragedies 
from the days of the Roman and German 
emperors, more especially from the times of 
the Hohenstaufen, respecting the latter of 
which it may safely be said that ‘‘ Fortune 
never favours them.” 

Wilhelm Jordan, the Nibelungen rhap- 
sodist and author of the refined comedy 
‘Durchs Ohr,’ has come forward with a 
second piece, entitled ‘Sein Zwillingsbruder,’ 
which has met with success. Among the 
ephemeral productions with which Moser, 
Schénthan, Lubliner, and others supply the 
comic stage, L’Arronge’s latest comedy, ‘ Die 
Sorglosen,’ is distinguished by natural wit 
and drastic action, although otherwise the 
author is somewhat inclined to sentimental 
and emotional pieces after the manner of 
Iffland. 

Since the days of Heinrich von Kleist, 
some eminent dramatists, such as Hebbel, 
Otto Ludwig, and Wilbrandt, have come 
forward as writers of novelettes ; more rarely 
have born novelists, as in Paul Heyse’s case, 
appeared as dramatists. Both species of 
poetic production, in contrast to the romance 
proper, have this in common, that they re- 
present a single action; but while it is the 
dramatist’s practice to develope the action 
out of the characters of his acting personages 
alone, which gives his novelette compact 
unity, the writer of the novelette finds this 
difficult to do in the drama without the inter- 
vention of the accidental which is permissible 
in his sphere. Our latest dramatists, Ernst 
yon Wildenbruch and Richard Vosz, form 
no exception to this. The novelettes of the 
former are permeated by a mighty impulse 
by which the narrated event is brought to a 
point in an exciting manner, and ends with 
some extraordinary situation surprising both 
by its novelty and its suddenness. ‘ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini’ is the story of a woman 
who by her coldness and haughtiness has 
hitherto resisted all temptation, but who, 
while contemplating the drawings in which 
a young and seemingly insignificant artist 
has secretly represented her and himself in 
the well-known situation of Francesca da 
Rimini and Paolo Malatesta—in mutual 
embraces and in a mutual death — per- 
ceives his love for her and becomes 
herself enamoured of him; this leads to 
a catastrophe similar to that which befell 
Dante’s pair of lovers. ‘Vor den Schranken’ 





depicts the situation of a young attorney— 
hitherto known only as bashful and help- 
less—who, while speaking in defence of a 
woman, is seized with so much sympathy 
for her as to fall in love, and suddenly 
turns out an irresistible orator, effects. 
her acquittal, and finally learns from her 
own lips that she is guilty. ‘ Brunhild’ 
is the name of an apparently cold and 
dull-minded virago, who excels all men 
as a tamer of lions and panthers, yet at 
the sight of a fair-haired, somewhat boyish 
youth is seized with a passion that fluc- 
tuates between the animal and the human, 
and this checks her demoniacal power over 
the animal world. The sudden cessation of 
this power in a dangerous moment leads to 
her death in the circus ; but this power, which 
has changed into the magic force of love, 
works its charm from beyond the grave and 
leads to the death of her lover. All of these 
three abnormal situations—that in the last- 
mentioned tale verges on the grotesque—are. 
depicted by the author with drastic vivid- 
ness and dramatic effect, and the often forced 
psychological effects and improbabilities are 
cast into the shade by the vigorous colouring. 
The theme in these novelettes is the incom- 
prehensibility of love, which in the last- 
mentioned story assumes even the appear- 
ance of something marvellous owing to 
the intervention of the physical, rather 
of the demoniacal, element. In Wilden- 
bruch’s tragedies the theme is the magic 
power of love, which becomes the source 
of ambition, and through it the germ 
of the final destiny. Richard Vosz as a 
writer of novelettes shows the same pessi- 
mistic tendency, although in a much more 
realistic form, that is met with in his 
dramas, which not unfrequently degenerate 
into mere abstract pathos owing to his pre- 
dilection for what is sensational and hyper- 
effective. His descriptions of Italian pro- 
vincial life, which first appeared as fewi/letons, 
are an exact reflex of life as seen by an 
acute but indiscriminate observer and master 
of details. 

From Paul Heyse we have a new book of 
novelettes, a fifteenth to his collection. This 
pleasant connoisseur of the human heart has 
latterly taken delight in working at problems 
the solution of which—like Chopin’s music, 
which proceeds in dissonances—forces one 
to conclusions that are themselves but open 
questions. His novelette ‘ Unvergessbare 
Worte’ is the story of a couple who seem 
by nature destined for each other, but whose 
union is rendered impossible by the fact that 
the one wholly without property overhears, 
without having wished it, certain speeches 
of the other, who is blessed with property, 
that appears suited to him, yet sees in a union 
with that other an injury to his delicacy 
of feeling, and is unable to expel this from 
his mind. In Heyse’s other story, ‘Ge- 
theiltes Herz,’ a similar tragic conclusion is 
brought about by the lover having to choose 
between his affianced bride and a lady of 
whom he has become enamoured owing to 
her musical talents. He finds himself in the 
same predicament (to give a tragic example) 
as Fernando in Goethe’s ‘Stella,’ or (to 
quote a comic case) in the position of Buri- 
dan’s famous donkey between two bundles 
of hay. According to Heyse’s assumption— 
which is psychologically improbable — his 
hero is equally in love with both ladies, and 
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there is, of course, no chance of matters 
ending happily . 

From among the annual flood of romances, 
mostly ephemeral productions, a few only 
may here be mentioned as being excep- 
tions either on account of the author 
or on acccount of the peculiarity of the 
tendency. The archeological novel still 
maintains its place in the world of letters 
and in the favour of the reading public, 
but the originator of the species, Ebers the 
archeologist, has himself leftthisspecial path. 
The scene of his latest novel, ‘Ein Wort,’ lies 
neither among the palm trees on the banks 
of the Nile nor among rocks in the desert 
gand, but, like its predecessor ‘Die Frau 
Burgemeisterin,’ in Lower Germany amid 
the struggtes and disturbances of the despotic 
Spaniards and rebellious Netherlanders. 
Ebers, who is no less well acquainted with 
the West than with the East, strings on to the 
thin thread of the biography of his hero— 
successively a knight errant, an art student, 
a soldier of fortune, and finally a worthy 
paterfamilias—a series of carefully drawn 
and well-coloured genre pictures of the 
social, artistic, military, and domestic life 
of the sixteenth century. Taken as a 
whole, they are meant to point the 
author’s moral and to show that it is not 
fortune, nor fame, nor power, but love, 
is the right word wherewith to solve the 
problems of life. Felix Dahn’s picture 
of the times of the Roman emperors fills 
the gap left by Ebers’s book, which may 
be said to recall the romances of the 
seventeenth century with the tricks and 
adventures there described, and which has 
not unjustly been compared with the old 
‘Simplicissimus’ of Grimmelshausen. Dahn 
in his ‘ Felicitas’ gives a series of short 
stories from the days of the migration of the 
aations, and when compared with his larger 
work on the same period, which describes 
the struggle and the subjugation of the 
Ostrogoths round Rome and Mount Vesuvius, 
they look like chickens clustering about the 
hen mother. Felicitas is the name of an 
inscription which the author discovered and 
deciphered upon a Roman stone from the 
ancient Claudium Iuvavum, the Salzburg of 
to-day, and which gave him the suggestion 
and metto for his story. Felicitas, however, 
is also the name of the graceful heroine, and 
the Roman stone, according to the ingenious 
conjecture of the author, formed in her 
lifetime the threshold of the girl’s humble 
dwelling. While standing on this threshold 
a wandering German prince defends the 
woman’s chastity against a Roman, who 
lacks both faith and self-control; and this 
same stene the young hero, with a giant’s 
strength, tears out of the earth, and with it 
kills the Roman voluptuary in single combat. 

The days of antiquity we have brought 
before us in the historical novel ‘ Klytia,’ 
by the gifted professor who writes under the 
name of G. Taylor. The story itself, how- 
ever, is laid in the times of the Renaissance, 
yet the central point of interest in the ex- 
citing action is the discovery of the ancient 
female bust known by the name of Klytia. 
Following upon the historical novel describ- 
ig ancient times, we have the novel de- 
scribing medizeval times in a naive chronicle 
style, after the manner of Konrad Ferdinand 
Meyer’s ‘Der Heilige.’ Of this species we 
have a specimen in Alfred Meissner’s well- 





told tale of the ‘ Princessin von Portugal,’ from 
Thomas Leyrer’s chronicle of the Counts von 
Werdenberg. Werdenberg, whose ancestral 
castle may still be seen in the Rhine valley, 
near Sargans, looking down from the slopes 
of the Appenzell hills, leaves his home for 
the East, and on board ship meets the Por- 
tuguese princess with whom he is secretly 
in love. She, too, is on her way to the East 
in search of a lost lover. Werdenberg con- 
fesses his love to her, and she, to his sorrow, 
tells him of her love for another. However, 
during a storm at sea which threatens the 
destruction of the ship the two are drawn 
nearer to each other, and vows aré made 
which lead to the Latin princess becoming 
the mother of the German baronial race. 
The love scene in the storm at sea the writer 
has described in a masterly style. We might 
fancy we were reading a scene out of Shak- 
speare’s storm in Prospero’s kingdom. 
Alfred Meissner has inherited his talent for 
story-telling from his grandfather, whose 
‘Skizzen’ were well known in the literature 
of the last century (a proof in favour 
of Darwin’s theory of atavism). From 
his pen we have another story entitled 
‘Norbert Norson,’ from the memoirs of a 
Northern painter; it depicts in a powerful 
manner the tragic death of a curiously 
talented young artist, whose life falls an 
early sacrifice to ambition and love. The 
novels of Wilhelm Jensen, ‘Ueber den 
Wolken’ and ‘Versunkene Welten,’ are 
pervaded by a spirit of obsolete romanticism, 
the ‘‘ blue flower” of which has long since 
fled—above the clouds and beneath the 
waters—from the noise of steam and the 
whistling of engines. The first describes 
the collision into which poetic idealism in- 
evitably falls with the sober prose of life, the 
‘‘ eternal” part of which, as Platen has said, 
can be tolerated only nowand then. In his 
second work the author takes his subject from 
the history of Germany in the Middle Ages. 
He makes use of a melancholy background, 
one of the tragic catastrophes that caused 
the destruction of populous towns and 
flourishing landscapes by the sea breaking 
in over the land, in order to throw double 
light upon the sunny picture of an idyl 
which is clothed in all the splendour of 
Hellenic sensuousness. As Vineta slumbers 
in the Baltic and Stavoren in the Zuyder 
Zee, there slumber at the bottom of the sea, 
on the west coast of Schleswig, the Friesian 
towns of Wendingstadt and Rungholt, which 
were swallowed up by a mighty spring 
tide. The two towns had from time im- 
memorial been hostile to each other, and 
were at deadly strife when the unexpected 
destruction overtook them both. The lovers, 
like Romeo and Juliet, belong to the hostile 
camps. He, on his expeditions as a Viking, 
had in the sunny South become acquainted 
with and learned to love Greek art and the 
Greek dress, and when with her in the grotto 
—which subsequently proves to be the re- 
mains of a long forgotten Roman colony—it 
is his delight to see his Northern bride, with 
her long golden locks, adorned in the 
antique dress and with rich jewellery. As in 
the case of Helena’s marriage with Faust, 
the union of these two is the blending of the 
antique form with the German element, and 
like the boy Euphorion, they, too, vanish 
from the earth atter a short time of happi- 
ness. The descriptions, on the one hand, of 





the death-bringing tide, which rolls majes- 
tically forward in a broad wave, a very 
mountain of water, that swallows up land 
and people in its fall, and, on the other, 
of the silent, ivy-covered ruin of the former 
temple of Venus, with the fair girl coming 
forth like a priestess to meet the enraptured 
youth, are among the most admirable and 
poetic that have come from a German pen 
in recent times. 

On the islands and low-lying land which 
the invasions of the sea have left as the 
remains of old Friesland, an independent 
German peasantry has had its home from time 
immemorial; and their simplicity of manners 
and straightforwardness of speech are a 
natural counterpart to those of the peasantry 
of the South in the German Alps that stretch 
from Switzerland and Tyrol to Carinthia and 
Styria. Even the legend of the cruel con- 
stable and of the father who shot the apple 
from his boy’s head is common to both, 
although in the one case the man is called 
Palnatoke, in the other Tell. J. P. Rosegger 
and L. Anzengruber, the popular writers, 
have drawn their material from the primitive 
life of the peasantry in the extreme South, 
where the German comes in contact with 
Latin races, as he does in the extreme North 
with the Northmen. Rosegger has skilfully 
and successfully narrated his stories of the 
Styrian Alps in the Styrian dialect, while 
Anzengruber’s novels and popular dramas 
are written in the Austrian dialect. Both 
of these writers have also come forward 
with that class of stories termed ‘“ Dorf- 
geschichten,”’ of which the late B. Auerbach 
was formerly the representative. In Ro- 
segger and Anzengruber, however, we have 
incomparably more realistic truth to nature, 
and in Anzengruber at the same time incom- 
parably more genuine pathos. Auerbach 
in his annual ‘ Volkskalender’ imitated an 
example previously set by the popular poet 
J. P. Hebel in his ‘ Gevattersmann,’ and we 
have Anzengruber now following Auerbach’s 
example in his ‘ Kalender-geschichten’; 
among these tales his ‘Mirchen des Stein- 
klopfer - Hansels’ may be mentioned as 
excellent. 

In Switzerland, under the influence of 
industry and intercourse with the rest of 
the world, the primitive character of the 
peasantry is gradually disappearing, but is 
still to be met with in its original form 
among the lonely mountains and hunting 
grounds of Austria. A form of life that 
is also disappearing, and has even already 
partially disappeared, is the Judaism of 
early and mediaeval times, which is now 
assuming the cosmopolitan form of reformed 
Judaism. It is the old form of Judaism 
which Leopold Kompert has depicted in his 
‘Geschichten aus dem Ghetto,’ which have 
won him as a specialist an honourable place 
in literature. ‘Two veterans in the ranks of 
novel-writers, Levin Schiicking(‘Alte Ketten’) 
and Fanny Lewald (‘Treue Liebe’), have, 
after being long silent, again given signs of 
life in their wonted manner ; the former un- 
fortunately for the last time. From Schiick- 
ing we have illustrations of life in West- 
phalia, the Brittany of Germany, with its 
mummified aristocracy, while from Fanny 
Lewald, the ingenious author of ‘ Diogena,’ 
we have an admirable caricature of aris- 
tocratic and feminine discontent. Gregor 
Samarow’s (Minding’s) historical novels of 
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the present day, with their lively descriptions 
of contemporaries and events of the hour, 
could lay claim to creating a certain amount 
of interest as long as the author handled 
subjects (such as the relation of Hanover to 
Prussia and France) with which he is better 
acquainted than any other living writer, 
owing to his connexion with the Guelph 
court. In his latest production, ‘Unter dem 
Halbmond,’ however, which deals with the 
last war in the East, he wanders into 
regions where, like any other writer, he is 
obliged to have recourse to arbitrary con- 
jectures in place of diplomatic experience ; 
and thus his novels, in place of being novels 
of the day, have sunk to the level of mere 
every-day stories. 

The most eminent German novelist of the 
day, Friedrich Spielhagen, whose latest novel, 
‘ Uhlenhans,’ is appearing as a fewilleton, and 
is not yet completed, has lately been pre- 
ferring theory to practice, and has come 
forward with ‘ Beitrige zur Theorie und 
Technik des Romans,’ a pendant to Freytag’s 
well-known ‘Technik des Dramas.’ Spiel- 
hagen’s work does not, like Freytag’s, form 
a complete treatise or esthetic monograph, 
but consists of a series of loosely connected 
essays. Together with criticisms on single 
more or less eminent works of fiction, we have 
remarks on the nature of the novel as the 
‘‘ only admissible epic of the present.”’ In 
like manner the ‘Literarische Studien und 
Charakteristiken’ of the literary historian 
F. Kreyssig, who died in 1879, which 
have been published by his daughter from 
his posthumous papers, are a collection of 
essays on contemporary authors and their 
works. Among these the essay specially 
deserving of notice is the one on “ Die 
Literarische Krankheit der Gegenwart,” 
pessimism. Heinrich Bulthaupt’s ‘ Drama- 
turgie der Classiker,’ the first volume of 
which discussed Lessing, Goethe, Schiller, 
and Kleist, is brought to a close in a second 
volume, which treats exclusively of Shak- 
speare. The chief merit of this work is 
that the author, as a practical critic, dis- 
cusses the plays in question not merely as 
sesthetic productions, but as stage pieces, 
hence from a theatrical point of view. 
Wilhelm Scherer’s ‘Deutsche Literatur- 
geschichte,’ of which we have now received 
the concluding part, is distinguished both 
on account ot its style and its fulness 
of thought. This part treats of Goethe’s 
last works, and more especially of ‘ Faust.’ 
Scherer has not carried his history down to 
recent times any more than Gervinus has, 
but he neither agrees with Gervinus in 
thinking that there have been no true poets 
since Goethe and Schiller, nor does he labour 
under the prejudice that a poetic work 
is to be judged more by its political 
and moral character than as a finished 
work of art. Scherer thinks that in 
the development of the history of German 
literature he has discovered a law according 
to which, and dating from 600 after Christ, 
there have been every six hundred years 
periods of extreme excellence, and, on the 
other hand, that about midway between these 
periods of excellence there are times when 
both language and writings stand at the low 
stage. We have evidence of Scherer’s im- 


partial judgment in the fact that he does 
not deny the influence exercised upon Ger- 
man literature by the literatures of foreign 





countries, more especially by that of France ; 
indeed, he admits its effects upon the poets of 
the classical period, as, for instance, Diderot’s 
and Rousseau’s influence upon Lessing and 
Goethe. The work of another literary his- 
torian, Otto Weddigen, has the praiseworthy 
object of showing “the influence that German 
literature has exercised on the literatures of 
the rest of civilized Europe, and particu- 
larly upon England, France, and Italy”; his 
work, however, is somewhat superficial and 
deficient in substantial conclusions. Accord- 
ing to Weddigen, this influence dates from 
the second half of the eighteenth century, 
and was felt indirectly in England by some 
poets, such as Campbell and Wordsworth, 
having frequently resided in Germany, or, 
like Coleridge, having actually studied there. 
In France the influence was felt directly 
through Madame de Staél and Villers. In 
Italy, Weddigen thinks, the influence of 
Germany has been perceived only in very 
recent times, perhaps only since the war in 
1866; whereas other countries, such as Scan- 
dinavia and the Netherlands, with their 
kindred language, have been affected as 
much by the changes in German literature 
as by those in their own. Weddigen in 
another work describes ‘Das Verhiltniss der 
Hohenzollern zu der Deutschen Literatur,’ 
and places it in as favourable a light as 
he has the influence exercised by German 
literature on foreign countries ; however, he 
is less justified historically in this latter 
case. 

A gap has been filled in the literature 
relating to Goethe by Robert Keil’s publica- 
tion of a collection of notes made by Goethe 
himself, ‘Acta, die traurigen Folgen des 
14°" Oct. 1806 betreffend.’ These notes 
relate to a period which in Goethe’s con- 
scientiously kept diaries have remained a 
blank, and embrace the days of the battle 
of Jena, the sacking of Weimar, and the 
we marriage at church with Christiane 

ulpius, who had been his housekeeper, 
and was the mother of his only son. It 
would seem as if the poet’s remembrance cf 
these events was especially painful to him, 
yet, on the other hand, the publication of 
these notes throws anything but a disparag- 
ing light upon Goethe and his wife. Goethe, 
who has not unfrequently been accused of 
egotism and a want of patriotism, proves 
himself to hava been in those days a warm 
lover of his country and of humanity, for he 
endeavoured at some sacrifice to himself to 
assist both the town and his friends. And 
Christiane, by the consideration, the patience, 
and the devotion which she showed Goethe in 
those terrible days, has woven around herself 
a veil sufficient to conceal whatever doubtsmay 
rest upon her former life. The woodlands of 
Thuringia seem to have been a region specially 
favourable to the Muses and to princes. 
At least, within their boundaries, and not 
very far from Weimar, there was a second 
ducal court devoted to the Muses, although 
the guests regularly to be found there were 
certainly as inferior to those at Weimar as 
the princesses residing there were inferior 
to the genial Duchess Amalia or the noble- 
minded Duchess Louise. The court in ques- 
tion was that of Lobichau, the palace of the 
widowed Duchess of Courland and of her 
sister, the modest poetess known as Elisa 
von der Recke, who was celebrated by the 
poet laureate of the court, Tiedge, under 
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the name of Urania. It was here, too that 
Jean Paul was wont to tarry to be féted b 
the lady of the mansion, who was wl. 
French than German in her style of culture 
Geyer’s work ‘ Der Musenhof zu Libichau’? 
has revived the remembrance of this duchess 
whose daughters, the Duchess of Dino and 
the Duchess of Acerenza, were at one time 
ornaments of the society at the Vienna Con. 
gress. Robert Waldmiiller, on the other 
hand, in his ‘Memoiren einer Fiirsten- 
tochter’ has revived the recollection of the 
noble life of another great German lady, the 
Princess Amalia of Saxony. She was some- 
what successful as a dramatic writer, and 
her play ‘Der Oheim,’ a picture of family 
life in Iffland’s style, remained for a long 
time the property of the stage. Unfor- 
tunately the lady in her memoirs, which arg 
more in the style of diary notes, has con- 
fined herself almost entirely to reporting 
domestic and family events, notwithstanding 
the very exciting times in which she lived 
and the exceptional position she occupied in 
society; for in spite of having met with 
very many distinguished persons she makes 
only brief allusions to them. Hence a reader 
who takes up the book in search of im- 
portant accounts and allusions will lay it 
aside with a feeling of disappointment. 
The same, in a great measure, may be said 
of the diary of the wife of a former Austrian 
Chancellor, the Princess Melanie Metternich, 
which has recently appeared in a volume 
containing the memoirs of her husband, and 
was intended to complete them. The many 
things that are passed over in silence in these 
more than extremely subjective notes cannot 
be said to ease, but rather to stimulate the 
reader’s curiosity. 

In the days when an emperor of seventy 
years wins a crown for himself, and as a 
veteran of eighty inaugurates the memorial 
erected to commemorate the great event, it 
cannot be surprising to hear that an his- 
torian of ninety years is still actively en- 
gaged in completing his work. The recently 
published third volume of Leopold von 
Ranke’s ‘ Weltgeschichte,’ which in broad 
outline gives the history of the Roman 
empire, is worthy of those that preceded it. 
There is a strange and almost unique it- 
terest in the genial manner with which the 
old man—upon whose political and eccle- 
siastico-conservative escutcheon there is not 
a blemish—has been able, in a clear and 
monumental style, ere perennius, to depict 
the gradual rise of Christianity and its final 
fusion with the Roman empire from a 
purely historical point of view. A cool, 
but crystally clear atmosphere of refined 
classicism pervades the mode and character 
of thought of this ripe performance of an 
exquisite mind; and his work stands far 
superior to any contemporaneous historical 
production of the book market, however 
excellent it may be in other respects. Otto 
Henne am Rhyn’s ‘Allgemeine Cultus- 
geschichte,’ which has been compiled with 
great care and industry, has been brought 
to a close in a sixth volume. Hans Prutz’s 
‘Culturgeschichte der Kreuzziige’ gives a 
vivid picture of those excited times when 
first the stream of the higher development 
of art and civilization, which had been lost 
in the West amid the disturbances of the 
migration of nations, flowed back into it by 
the circuitous path of the Islamism of the 
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fast, which had been fructified by the re- 
mains of ancient culture. 

From among the rich store of biogra- 
hical literature, mention must be made 
of Otto Baisch’s original account of the life 
of the German landscape painter Johann 


Christian Reinhart, who died in Rome in | 


1847. The biography has been compiled 
from the posthumous papers of Reinhart, 
whose manly figure and broad humour play 
a prominent part among the leaders of the 
renascence of German art that took its start 
in Rome. Reinhart, like his friend and 
colleague Josef Anton Koch, the Tyrolese, 
was one of that circle of German artists 
who, towards the end of last century, fol- 
lowed nature and ancient art, and cut off 
the academic pig-tail of the then prevailing 
style of painting. The witty Koch, like 
Schiller, had had to flee from the Karlsschule 
in Stuttgart, and performed the operation 
actually as well as figuratively, for he sent 
the regulation pig-tail, carefully rolled 
up in paper, back to his academic pro- 
fessors and tormentors. Reinhart was one 
of Schiller’s youthful friends, and several 
letters of his addressed to the poet figure 
in the biography. During his residence in 
Rome, a period close upon fifty years, he, 
together with Koch, became the recreator 
of the historical landscape, and, in spite 
of his holding aloof from the new catholic 
school of Cornelius and Overbeck, came in 
contact with all the artists, patrons of art, 
and artistic tendencies of that half century, 
which was highly important in the history 
of art. Indeed, Reinhart may be regarded 
as a living chronicle of those days. The 
much-talked-of ‘Letters of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt to a Friend’ (Charlotte Diede) 
have been followed by another correspond- 
ence of less importance, between the same 
lady and Humboldt’s secretary, to whom she 
felt drawn in sympathy by their mutual 
remembrance of their late friend. From 
these letters we gather the interesting fact 
that Humboldt carefully concealed his rela- 
tion to the lady, and his correspondence with 
her, from his family, and even on his death- 
bed concealed it from his brother Alexander. 
To the personal recollections of Schopen- 
hauer that have been published by Gwin- 
ner, Frauenstiidt, and others, there has 
lately been added a correspondence between 
the philosopher and J. A. Becker. We 
have also from Heinrich Laube, who, in 
spite of his seventy-seven years, still works 
away unweariedly as a novelist (‘Blond muss 
sie sein,’ ‘Schatten Wilhelm,’ &c.) and as a 
dramatist (‘Schauspielerei’), another volume 
of memoirs, which are mostly recollections of 
his literary and theatrical experiences. 

_ Richard Wagner has at last found rest 
in the garden of ‘‘ Wahnfried,” but the 
“Wahn” (mania) of the Wagnerites has 
not found its ‘‘Friede” (peace). Both 
Glasenapp’s ‘ Life of Wagner’ and Hagen’s 
‘Beitriige zur Einfiihrung in das Wesen 
der Wagner’schen Kunst’ give evidence 
that the senseless glorification of, and vain 
search for, their hero’s depth of thought 
have not yet come to an end. On this 
account double value may be set upon the 
latest work of our German musical critic, 
Eduard Hanslick’s ‘ Beitriige zur Kenntniss 
des Modernen Musiklebens,’ inasmuch as the 
author has followed Wagner throughout his 
artistic career, and has in these essays col- 


lected all the criticisms he has on various 
occasions pronounced upon Wagner’s works. 

Among the large store of literature de- 
voted to travels I may mention in the first 
place E. Haeckel’s graphic accounts in his 
‘Indische Reisebriefe’ ; and by the side of 
Willkomm’s narrative, ‘Aus den Hochge- 
birgen Granadas,’ Johannes Proelsz’s letters, 
which in spite of their inevitable yearly ap- 
pearance are on this occasion really briskly 
written letters describing a honeymoon trip 
in Italy, which he publishes under the title 
of ‘ Dolce far niente.’ In addition to these, 
however, honourable mention must be made 
of G. Schwarz’s account of Montenegro, 
owing to its political interest, and further of 
a somewhat late but successful attempt to 
revivify early German reminiscences of long 
since forgotten ground—Von Zahn’s ‘ Old 
German Castles in Friuli,’ a work as tho- 
rough as it is full of incident. 

Philosophy has no eminent productions to 
show. Moriz Carriere, the refined esthetic 
writer, whose work on ‘Die Poesie, ihr 
Wesen und ihre Formen,’ is written with 
enthusiastic warmth of feeling, has ap- 
peared in a new edition with corrections 
and additions. Deusser’s ‘System des 
Vedanta,’ which is based upon a compre- 
hensive examination of the original litera- 
ture, endeavours to give some systematic 
connexion and conclusive unity to the multi- 
farious loose forms found in the philosophy 
of the orthodox religious system linked to 
the Veda, in the same way as the scholastic 
philosophy of the Middle Ages is linked to 
the dogmas of the Church. In the interest 
of investigations independent of theological 
presuppositions, it is to be regretted that 
Deusser has not rather turned his keen in- 
sight and erudition towards one of those 
Indian schools of philosophy which, like the 
Sank’hya of the Kapila, disdain to appeal 
to the authority of the Veda, and, trusting 
to the independence and wealth of purely 
human sources of knowledge, have no fear of 
being accused of heterodoxy when asserting 
the necessity of freedom of investigation. 
The more that the history of philosophy of 
this tendency is forced to take refuge in 
Colebrooke’s reports, which laid the founda- 
tion, but are nevertheless too brief, the more 
might any undertaking that supplemented 
and completed Colebrooke’s work reckon 
upon being received with gratitude. Johannes 
Rehmke’s ‘ Der Pessimismus und die Sitten- 
lehre ’ is directed against Ed. von Hartmann, 
the philosopher of the ‘‘Inconscient.’’ Hart- 
mann sees in pessimism a means of bringing 
about pure morality, inasmuch as it opposes 
egoism and eudzemonism, for in a pessimistic 
world he who acts virtuously may not hope 
to receive compensation for his good deeds 
by services in return or by happiness. 
Rehmke, on the other hand, maintains that 
without the possession of happiness moral 
conduct is not conceivable, and therefore 
demands that it should be granted to man 
independently of will, so that man would be 
moral, not, indeed, to win happiness (which 
would do away with morality), but still be- 
cause of the reason that if he acted morally 
he would become happy. Wundt’s ‘ Induc- 
tive Logik,’ the force of which lies in the 





completeness of his analysis of empirico- 
scientific methods, has been completed in a 
second volume. In Karl Stumpf’s ‘Ton- 
| psychologie,’ which has recently appeared, 





we obtain for the first time a view of an 
accurate treatment of the still uninvestigated 
domain of the psychological analysis of 
conceptions of sound; and as Stumpf is 
musically as well as philosophically prepared 
for the subject, this work promises to be a 
worthy pendant to Helmholtz’s invaluable 
physiological treatise on the sensations of 
sound. Rosert ZIMMERMANN. 


HOLLAND. 

Some years ago Busken Huét said, ‘It 
seems as if Literature has left town and has 
gone to the country, to take up her abode at 
a farmhouse.” And sometimes it seems as 
if this were more true now than when he 
wrote. For then we had Cremer only and 
his stories in the Guelder dialect, and now 
every province of our country has its repre- 
sentative in literature. Beunke writes in 
the dialect of Zeeland, Brans represents 
Limburg, Hollidee has chosen the Noord 
Brabant dialect, and Heering that of Over- 
yssel. The dialects have generally something 
idiomatic, and some situations derive a cer- 
tain freshness from the language which 
they would otherwise lack. But asto Heer- 
ing’s tales, we must acknowledge that their 
value does not depend on the dialect only. 
In ‘Moeders Stryd’ the love scenes, the 
struggle, and the reconciliation are such as 
only a keen observer of human nature could 
delineate. He knows the scenes and the 
people he paints. 

Good types are also to be found in Mr. 
P. van Oort’s ‘ Uit het Koopvaardij-Leven ’ 
(‘Life on board a Merchantman’). The 
author knows what a sailor’s life is, and 
tells his stories in a plain, unadorned style. 
Scheurleer brings us back to the eighteenth 
century. He has made laborious researches 
in the archives, and has largely contributed, 
by ‘ Mozart’s Verblyf in de Nederlanden,’ to 
the knowledge of musical life in Holland at 
the time when Mozart visited the Hague 
(1765). Iam glad to announce the second 
edition of Mr. Craandyk’s ‘Strolls through 
the Netherlands.’ Every one who reads this 
book will have a better idea of Holland than 
the reader of Mr. Gram’s ‘ Harz’ will form of 
that part of Germany. Of all Gram’s books 
this is the shallowest. Mulder’s way of re- 
lating his travels is much more interesting. 
In the sketches from his diary he does 
not fail to captivate, whether he is talking 
about Algiers, Naples, or life at Diisseldorf 
in the memorable year ’70. 

Many books are written about India. 
Groneman protests in ‘ Vorstenlandsche 
Toestanden’ against the unavoidable in- 
justices of the Dutch laws in the East 
Indies; but the greatest injury done te 
his heroine is not occasioned by the law, 
but by her father’s negligence and her 
sister’s cruelty. Van Gheyn (‘ From East to 
West’) takes a pessimist view of the more 
liberal way in which India has been governed 
for the last few years. Riko recommends 
Surinam to the notice of the public. For his 
book, called ‘Suriname,’ he has consulted 
various authorities, but draws his own 
conclusions. The etchings in ‘Insulinde’ 
are accompanied with pleasant letterpress 
in Prof. Veth’s easy, fluent style. An 
agreeable and entertaining style we find 
too in the ‘ Letters to Minette,’ in which 
the author tells her impressions of India 
in a way which often makes the reader 
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forget that he has heard the same things 
before. The poetry in some of the letters 
is not superior. 

There has not been much verse written 
in 1883. Some good poems have appeared 
in our best periodicals. Original thought is 
adequately expressed in the ‘Pages from 
Florentyn’s Diary’ (‘ Bladen uit Florentyn’s 
Dagboek’). The fourth part has appeared 
of Bohl’s capital translation of Dante, of 
which I spoke in 1882. Marcellus Emants 
has just published a work of the epic 
kind, ‘ Godenschemering.’ I cannot but 
applaud Emants’s effort to court the heroic 
muse. He aims at something higher than 
sweet lyrics and good-natured didactic 
verse, which are so often preferred by our 
poets. The tone of the poem is elevated 
and dignified, and the civilized reader, 
while watching with interest the Scandi- 
navian gods on their way to certain destruc- 
tion, will be puzzled at the same time to 
find the philosophic thought Emants has 
certainly hidden in the poem. 

Novels have been more plentiful than 
verse. Keller has written ‘ Het Testament 
van Meor-Tonnette.’ Van Maurik’s new 
volume, ‘We are Seven,’ confirms my 
opinion that his productiveness greatly 
injures the worth of his writings. One 
sketch is as good a copy of reality as 
ever ae produced, but another 
story displays a predilection for sensational 
effects. Quite the opposite of Van Maurik 
is Ter Burch. The latter is so particular 
about his style that he would rather not 
write than write carelessly. He has such a 
well-bred aversion to shrill effects that he 
rather lets a tragic scene slip than run the 
risk of gushing. Some parts of ‘ Celestine’s 
Present’ prove this. In ‘ Gelukskinderen’ 
(‘ Sunday Children ’) Otto has tried his hand 
at a larger novel with tolerable success. Mrs. 
Westhreene has given us some good analysis 
of character again in ‘OudenJong.’ Wolter’s 
‘Transalpina’ contains glowing pictures of 
old Italian life and situations. The pagan 
and Christian elements are powerfully con- 
trasted in the ‘Gladiator van Verona.’ I 
have to announce two historical novels this 
ear. One is ‘De Mannen van St. Maarten,’ 
y Huf van Buren, in which three very 
different brothers play their parts in the 
political struggles at Utrecht in the fifteenth 
century. The author knows his period well 
and uses his material cleverly. ‘The second 
novel with an historical background is ‘ Vor- 
stengunst’ (‘ Princes’ Favour’), by Wallis, 
whose ‘In Dagen van Stryd’ I praised in 
1878. The scene of ‘Vorstengunst’ is 
Sweden, the time comprises the last years of 
Gustavus Vasa and the reign of Eric XIV. 
The stern moral of this fine book is the 
vanity of human ambition, and the melan- 
choly truth that most tragedies are caused 
by misunderstanding. The fate of Person, 
Eric’s unpopular Chancellor, fulfils itself 
just as Melanchthon had prophesied. He 
enters upon life expecting to win a diadem of 
glory, and he finds a crown of thorns. Such 
a character as the joyous, good-natured, 
noble Nils Sture we did not think Wallis 
could create. Her historical studies and 
deep feeling give her a knowledge of the 
human heart which many other authors 
cannot gain but by long experience. Itisa 


ity her beautiful style is still disfigured by 
ermanisms. 





‘De Patriotten en Oranje, 1747-1787,’ 
by Dr. Hartog, is a useful book, in which 
he proves that democracy in our country 
has really lost its patriotic character owing to 
the influence of the French Revolution. Of 
Fruin’s valuable ‘ Bydragen’ the third in- 
stalment of the second volume, third series, 
has appeared. The late De Jonge’s ‘ Rise 
of the Dutch Empire in the East Indies’ 
is being continued by Mr. van Deventer. In 
April we celebrated the three hundredth 
anniversary of Grotius’s birth, and this has 
oceasioned Mr. Thym to write a comedy and 
Miss Stratenus to write a poem; Rogge is 
editing a list of the editions and translations 
of all Grotius’s works ; Vorsterman van Oyen 
publishes his genealogy; Hamaker edits the 
‘De Jure Prede’; Asser and Wynmalen 
have written essays; and Miedema has de- 
signed a statue for him. 

The study of history has lost much in 1883 
in Dozy and Van Vloten. Since 1850 Dozy 
had been a professor of history at Leyden. 
His writings about Islam, Arabia, and 
Spain have made him famous. In Dr. van 
Viloten Holland has lost a champion of free 
thought and a good patriot. His zeal for 
the honour of our literature excited him to 
dig up all the treasures of the past. His 
ardour for what he considered the truth 
often made him partial and vehement, and so 
he sometimes shot beyondthe mark. Many, 
however, are the standard works he left 
on the Eighty Years’ War, the Dutch farces, 
handbooks of literature, &c. The second 
volume of Spinoza’s ‘ Opera,’ which he edited 
together with Dr. Land, has lately appeared. 

In ‘Kant en Spinoza’ Dr. Betz tries 
to demonstrate that their systems are not 
incompatible with modern experimental 
philosophy. Mr. Moscoviter has written a 
pleasant book on the New Testament and 
the Talmud, but a good Hebrew scholar, Dr. 
Tal, reproaches him with superficial know- 
ledge of that language. 

Prof. de Vries is slowly continuing 
the ‘Woordenboek.’? Verdam has pub- 
lished the sixth part of his dictionary of 
Middle - Dutch, and some fragments of 
Maerlant’s ‘ Alexander Yeesten’ have been 
edited by Dr. Franck, and the complete 
‘Coster’ by Kollewyn. Mr. Becker has 
written a French essay on the author of the 
‘Imitatione,’ and the immortal ‘ Reynard 
the Fox’ appears on a new plan, by which 
Mr. Dykstra has made it accessible even to 
those who have not made a study of Middle 
Dutch. Beets’s ‘Verpoozingen’ are re- 
printed, and Ten Brink’s biographies of 
modern Dutch authors treat of Hasebroek, 
Ten Kate, and Beets this year. In the latest 
volume of the ‘Literarische Fantasién’ of 
Busken Huét there is a capital study on 
Hooft. The second volume of his ‘Land 
van Rembrand’ is not yet completed. In 
the part which is ready he treats of Holland 
as a theocracy. If the chapters on its trade, 
literature, and art are equal to the preceding, 
it will be, in spite of some of the inaccu- 
racies which have been pointed out, a most 
remarkable book. 

So, resuming the best books that have 
appeared this year, we may safely and 
thankfully say that Literature has not gone 
to live in the country for good and all. 
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HUNGARY. 

In comparison with those of recent years 
the report which I have to send you is de. 
cidedly meagre. The chief place is occupied 
by collected editions of our great writers, such 
as John Arany. The edition of his works 
embodies almost everything written by the 
greatest Hungarian poet of modern times 
the anniversary of whose death has been 
solemnly celebrated by the Kisfaludy Society. 
At the society’s meeting Charles Szadsz, Paul 
Gyulai, and Joseph Lévai read elaborate 
biographies of the deceased, showing not 
only the unrivalled poet, but also the man 
in all his amiability and nobility of cha- 
racter, the philosopher and thinker, who 
deserves not only the admiration of his con. 
temporaries, but also the gratitude of future 
generations. The first volume has just been 
published of ‘Count Stephen Széchenyi’s 
Memoirs,’ edited under the direction of our 
Academy by Antony Zichy—a work to which 
I would particularly draw the attention of 
the British public, because it was in England 
and in English society that Count Széchenyi 
became imbued with that spirit of reform and 
love of modern culture which dominated him 
in his efforts to remodel his native country 
according to the tendencies of the nineteenth 
century. In the book before me we get 
an insight into the extraordinary struggle 
with which this great patriot was connected. 
We see him agitated by continual fears and 
hopes about the future of his country—fears 
which ended in despondency, and ultimately 
led to the premature destruction of a 
noble life. Hungary before Széchenyi’s 
time was semi-Asiatic, whilst Hungary since 
Széchenyi’s day has advanced along the 
path of modern civilization. The Academy, 
which he brought into life by a magnan- 
imous contribution, was bound by a feeling 
of gratitude to undertake the publication 
of these memoirs, and M. Zichy has ful- 
filled his task with the skill, care, and truth- 
fulness which characterize his literary work. 
I may further mention Antony Csengery’s 
complete writings, edited by his son. Csen- 
gery, known in our country as the translator 
of Macaulay, had likewise an undeniable 
predilection for English political and scien- 
tific worthies. His erudition was many- 
sided, and the fruits of his vast learning 
are to be found in books and treatises deal- 
ing with history, chemistry, finance, and 
public instruction. He was not only an 
intimate friend of the late Francis Deak, 
but, so to say, his right hand; for he was 
the main supporter of the great statesman 
in 1867 in the work of reconciliation with 
Austria, and his extant writings furnish 
many an interesting detail about that trans- 
action. 

The recently published book of our great 
novelist, M. Jokai, ‘Negyven év Viss- 
zhangja’ (‘The Echo of Forty Years’), 
has also come out in German under the 
title ‘Die Zonen des Geistes.’ It is just 
forty years since Jokai began his literary 
career, and I suppose that even his severest 
critics will not be able to deny the fact that 
rarely has an author succeeded in the course 
of four decades in bringing before the public 
such a vast amount of literary work, and of 
so varied a character, in the fields of the 
drama, lyric poetry, the novel, and political 
writing. The variety of the situations, 
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the splendour of the pictures, the rich and 
beautiful thoughts that flow from his pen, are 
really amazing, and since the death of Tour- 

énief there is no writer in Europe to 
whom Jokai yields. It is true his writing 
betrays sometimes contradictions due to an 
over-excited fancy, but, on the other hand, 
the reader is involuntarily carried away by 
the gorgeous pictures and by the unequalled 

wer of narrative. In one word Jokai is a 
real magician who is able to enchant even 
his severest critic and his most reluctant 
reader. 

Besides this giant of Hungarian literature, 
Ihave to mention as successful authors in 
the field of belles-lettres M. Cornél Abranyi, 
who has come forward with a novel entitled 
‘A Férj Philosophiéja’ (‘The Philosophy 
ofa Husband’), in which a social problem 
is treated with a pre-eminent talent of obser- 
yation, but there is sometimes a gap in the 
narrative and the reader is not entirely 
satisfied. M.Alexius Jakab’s ‘Székely His- 
toriak’ (‘Székler Tales’) contains sketches 
of the life of that remarkable portion of the 
Hungarian nation known under the name 
of Székler in Transylvania, of which the 
English reader will find an account in the 
book of the late Mr. Charles Boner. The 
§zéklers, being somewhat out of the way, 
have preserved many features of the ancient 
Hungarian costumes and manners, which 
have been described with a considerable 
amount of skill by M. Jakab. His tales 
have a literary as well as an ethnographical 
value. 

A good deal of activity characterizes the 
dramatic literature of 1883. M. Gregor 
Csiky, who publishes a new play annually, 
has written a comedy entitled ‘ Cecil Hazas 
siga’ (‘The Marriage of Cecil’), which 
treats a case of divorce without the primary 
cause of adultery, for the sin of the hus- 
band dates from the time before his mar- 
riage, and the dramatic complication finds 
a satisfactory solution. The whole play is 
taken from life, abounds in humorous, well- 
drawn figures, and is sure to maintain itself 
along time upon the stage. Quite different 
is M. Cornél Abranyi’s ‘A Csalhatatlan,’ a 
comedy in the style of Moreto, not very rich 
in action, but much more brilliant in lan- 
guage and more poetical, which furnishes ex- 
cellent reading. M. Arpdéd Bérezik’s ‘Nézd 
Meg az Anyjat’ (‘Look at the Mother’) is 
acomedy on a strictly social topic, a clever 
stage piece, such as always proves success- 
ful. M. Ludovic Déczi, who gained reputa- 
tion even beyond the frontiers of Hungary 
by his excellent drama ‘A Kiss,’ has again, 
after a long interval, turned to the drama. 
His recent play, ‘Az Utolsé Szerelem’ 
(‘The Last Love’), the subject of which 
8 taken from the history of Hungary, 
fully shows that the author has lost nothing 
of his unrivalled elegance of style or of 
his descriptive power. In conclusion I 
have to mention that the Rev. William 
Gyiry has produced an excellent transla- 
tion of Calderon’s ‘Alcalde de Zalamea,’ 
which was quite a success on the stage of 
the National Theatre. 

In turning to history, the favourite study 
of Hungarian savants, I notice that of late 
the collection and the editing of original 
materials for history have been making 
Progress. To these belongs the ‘Codex Diplo- 
maticus Comitum Kérolyi de Nagy-Karoly,’ 





of which the first volume—which comprises 
documents from 1253 to 1413, and appears 
to throw considerable light upon the history 
of the Hungarian state—has just now left 
the press. As to the collections previously 
begun, the ‘Codex Diplomaticus Hungaria 
Andegaviensis’ is rapidly advancing. The 
last instalment, extending from 1333 to 
1339, is as interesting as the ‘ Archivum 
Rakoczianum,’ which embodies the acts and 
notes of General Bottyén from the year 
1684 to 1716, referring to the long struggles 
and fights during the Leopoldine era. To 
this belongs M. F. Dedk’s ‘A Bujdosék 
Levéltara’ (‘The Archives of the Fugitives’), 
in which the destinies are described of those 
adherents of Prince Rakoczy who followed 
him in his exile in Turkey—an elaborate 
work chiefly based upon the family archives 
of the Counts Teleki in Maros-Vasdrhely. 
The last-named scholar has enriched histo- 
rical literature with the monograph ‘ Egy 
Magyar Four a XVII. Szdzadban’ (‘A Hun- 
garian Peer of the Seventeenth Century’), 
a well-designed and faithful picture of 
Count Stephen Csiky as well as of the social 
and intellectual condition of our country 
in that century. It is particularly the 
time of the Thirty Years’ War in Germany 
and the part which the Hungarians took in it 
that attract the attention of our historians. 
We find M. Alexander Szilagyi’s works on 
Gabriel Bethlen and Swedish diplomacy, on 
the relations between George Rikoczy and 
Gustavus Adolphus, and on Paul Strossburg 
(1631-33) of particular value, for it be- 
comes more and more clear that Hungary 
was an influential factor in the history of 
Europe during the seventeenth century, and 
that she exercised considerable influence upon 
the events of that time. Last, but not least, 
I must mention William Frakndéi’s ‘ Mag- 
yarorszig és a Cambrayi Liga’ (‘ Hungary 
and the League of Cambray’), a work 
worthy of the profoundly learned and in- 
genious author, who is also, as the General 
Secretary of our Academy, one of the most 
indefatigable promoters of Hungarian science. 
I may well conclude this part of my report 
with Bunyitai’s ‘ History of the Bishopric 
of Nagyvarad,’ which has been luxuriously 
printed at the expense of the bishop of that 
see, and abounds in interesting and new 
details ; and with M. Csanki’s ‘ The Court of 
Matthias I.,’ a solid and well-drawn picture 
of the court of the greatest of Hungarian 
kings. 

So much for the past. As for the modern 
history of our country, M. Beksics’s ‘Kemény 
Zsigmond a Forradalom és a Kiegyezés’ 
(‘Sigismond Kemény, the Revolution and 
the Reconciliation’) is decidedly a valuable 
memoir, containing many hitherto unknown 
details of the life of this excellent novelist 
and statesman, and amongst other things 
supplying full evidence of the fact that the 
declaration of the independence of Hungary 
made in the year 1848 in Debreczen must 
not be looked upon as the work of the best 
patriots of Hungary. Somewhat different 
in conception, but not less interesting, are 
the memoirs of M. A. Degré, which, through 
the amiability and cleverness of the author, 
form attractive reading, whilst the military 
deeds of that epoch have found a good in- 
terpreter in the person of Major Gelich, an 
active officer in our war of independence. 

I hope I have done justice to the writers 





of novels, drama, and history ; I may there- 
fore take up natural science, a field in 
which a good deal of activity begins to 
develope itself, and in which our repre- 
sentatives can pretty well vie with their 
European colleagues, if not in original 
discovery, at least in the useful work 
of the diffusion of science. The foremost 
rank in the publications of the year is occu- 
ied by the great work on geology of Prof. 

. Szabé, who, as an honorary member of 
the British Association, is advantageously 
known in the scientific circles of your 
country, and whose book stands quite ona 
level with similar works of the eminent 
geologists of other countries. M. William 
Gruber’s ‘Guide to Geographical Topo- 
graphy’ is, although meritorious, not quite 
so independent, whilst M. John Hunfalvi’s 
‘Geography of Europe,’ of which the first 
volume has come out, promises to be an 
excellent compendium of a vast literature. 
In speaking of natural science I cannot 
omit to mention that the institutions and 
museums erected during the last ten years 
in Hungary are a most eloquent proof of 
the zeal which animates our Government 
for the advancement of science, and the 
liberality with which large sums are voted 
by our Parliament is nearly unequalled in 
Europe. 

Of the strictly scientific publications of 
our Academy I cannot say much this year, 
excepting, perhaps, M. A’ron Szilddy’s ‘ Régi 
Magyar Kolték Tira’ (‘Collection of An- 
cient Hungarian Poets’), of which the fourth 
volume is now before me, containing the 
poetry of Paul Llosvay, who first treated the 
famous Toldy tradition so masterfully worked 
out in the trilogy of the late John Arany. 
Through the researches of M. Szilddy it has 
now become evident that the chief hero of 
that tale is not a mythical person, but that 
he really lived at the court of Ludovic II. 
and played a prominent part in the reign of 
that prince. Kindred in subject are M. 
Banoczy’s ‘ Life of Charles Kisfaludy’ and 


the Rev. Benedict Osaplar’s ‘Life of 
Révai.’ The former is an elaborate bio- 


graphy of our great dramatist, whilst the 
second supplies details of the life and 
doings of the first Hungarian philologist, 
whose grammar of the Magyar language, 
written in Latin, is, considering his age, 
most meritorious. Speaking of philology, 
I may remark that the past year has 
scarcely produced anything of note. The 
historical dictionary of the Magyar language 
makes slow but steady progress, and in the 
field of comparative philology our scholars 
were chiefly engaged by the critical remarks 
and controversy elicited through my un- 
pretentious work on the ‘Origin of the 
Magyars,’ which the representatives of the 
Finnish-Ugrian theory of descent most vehe- 
mently attacked, without being able to shake 
its foundation, as I hope to prove by my 
answer, just now in the press. 

In conclusion I have to mention an in- 
teresting movement which has taken place 
in the historical section of the Academy, 
referring to the approaching millennium of 
the appearance of the Hungarians in the 
ancient Pannonia and of the foundation of 
the Hungarian state. It was in the last 
decades of the ninth century that the old 
Magyars, pushed by the Petchenegians, 
migrated from Moldavia to the plains 
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between the Danube and the Theiss. A 
discussion arose, therefore, about the year 
in which that memorable event took place. 
Considering the want of historical data, it 
is natural that there has been a wide differ- 
ence of opinion, and it was only after a severe 
fight between MM. Francis Salomon and 
Julius Pauler that 892 was fixed as the 
year when the Hungarians probably took 
formal possession of the country which 
they have inhabited ever since. Founded 
under difficulties, the Hungarian people has 
nevertheless succeeded in transforming a 
nomadic Asiatic tribe into a nation, which 
has proved a useful factor to the civilization 
of Europe by serving as a defence against 
the encroachment of Asiatic hordes, and, 
owing to its political position, is likewise of 
great importance in the future formations of 
South-Eastern Europe. A. VAupiry. 


ITALY. 

I rEGRET to be obliged to confess that, in 
spite of the great literary activity which has 
reigned in Italy during the year which is 
now drawing to a close, I have read but few 
Italian books or papers, so much have I 
been absorbed in my own literary pursuits. 
I have been chiefly engaged in the follow- 
ing works: a small volume on the Duke of 
Sermoneta, two volumes on narrative poetry, 
two volumes on popular tales, and two 
volumes on novels; I have also supplied 
monthly accounts of foreign books to the 
Nuova Antologia ; I have been occupied with 
editing the small monthly review for young 
ladies called Cordelia, and in the preparation 
of my great Revue Internationale, which, dating 
from Christmas, is to appear twice a month 
in Florence. Under such circumstances 
I ought to have declined the honour of 
writing this yearly review, and I own that 
the temptation to do so has been great; but 
the never-failing indulgence of my readers 
binds me to a task which I now resume. 

One of the most important events in the 
literary world of Italy is the creation of a 
— Istituto Storico, lately proposed and 

ecreed at Rome Italy possesses not only 
the sense of art, but also the sense of his- 
tory, and our wealth of historical sources is 
almost as great as our artistic wealth; un- 
fortunately the former are much dis- 
persed. Every city has its history; every 
province, or at least every region, has 
its historical society and its historical 
journal. Our archives are as numerous 
as they are inexhaustible, and through 
the isolated work that is carried on in 
the different provinces our materials are 
daily increasing in truly alarming propor- 
tions. It has been therefore recognized 
to be necessary to gather together at least 
a part of these scattered materials by means 
of a central institution, which, far from de- 
stroying the work of the provinces, would, 
so to speak, resume and utilize it to some 
general purpose, either by the creation of a 
great Italian historical review or by the 

ublication of books of general history. 

hese would in no way come under the 
category of documents, memorials, or mono- 
graphs, which provincial societies might still 
encourage and publish at their own expense. 
We possess a veritable wealth of municipal 
and special histories, but we are still want- 
ing in a good general history of Italy; the 
different cities of Italy have had great his- 








torians, Italy as a whole has not yet had 


its Macaulay. I do not presume that the 
Istituto Storico will create geniuses, but it 
will, no doubt, suggest to some historian 
of merit the idea of undertaking a complete 
history of his country. An Historical In- 
stitution, if it keep this great aim in view, 
to compile an elaborate and definitive history 
of Italy, will be no less useful than our Acca- 
demia della Crusca for the compilation of 
the dictionary of the Italian language. The 
city of Rome is eminently fitted for receiving 
and welcoming great ideas. 

In the first number of the Revue Inter- 
nationale, M. Holtzendorff proposes, in 
agreement with the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Mancini, the establishment of an 
international chair of Roman Law in the 
Roman University. Here the most eminent 
professors of Roman law from the different 
universities of Europe would come and 
inspire themselves from the Forum for 
teaching Roman law. I am aware that M. 
Mancini not only approves of the project of 
his illustrious colleague of Munich, but 
wishes to enlarge it. Fortunately Italy has 
in herself a sufficiently solid basis to be able 
to aspire to universality. The need of expan- 
sion has ever been the tradition of Italy; 
even when oppressed she flowed beyond her 
limits by her commerce, her industries, her 
art. In ancient times Roman law was a 
powerful uniter of nations, and during the 
Renaissance the Italians once more spoke 
their ideal language to the world through 
the medium of art. And now that Italy 
has come to life again, she manifests from 
time to time the old tendencies to univer- 
salization, an undeniable sign of strength 
and consistency. Italy does not seek to 
impose herself upon the world by force of 
arms; she wishes to become a centre of 
sympathy by the inspiration of art and the 
power of thought. In these tendencies 
there is something peculiarly our own, that 
can never be extinguished, but ever grows 
afresh in our natures. It is not confined to 
this or that individual; it is the result of our 
historical education, the very essence of our 
life, by which we have ever remained distinct 
from other Latin nations. For instance, it 
seems to have been predestined that the idea 
of a universal history such as Cesare Cantu 
conceived nearly fifty years ago was to come 
from Italy. Many have sought, it is true, to 
diminish Cantu’s merit. A few self-sufficient, 
peevish, and prosaic critics have carefully 
picked out a certain number of inaccuracies, 
omissions, incoherences, and disproportions 
in his great work. Nevertheless, no uni- 
versal history had ever before been con- 
ceived on such broad foundations. After 
Cesare Canti others may have done better, 
but all the authors of a universal history 
have more or less closely followed in his 
steps and adopted his model. Canti himself 
has never ceased to improve and enlarge his 
work ; he is at present engaged in preparing 
a new edition of it, where all the progress of 
the last fifty years, all discoveries in his- 
torical science taken in its widest sense, will 
find a place. The fourth number of this 
new edition has just come outat Turin. The 
illustrious veteran carries on his work with 
all the ardour of his earlier days, and doubt- 
less his old age will be made glorious by 
its completion. Only then, perhaps, will the 
Italian Government find out that it is time to 





offer Cesare Cantii a place in the Senate. You 
are probably aware that the Italian Senator. 
ship is merely a post of honour offered to 
men who have distinguished themselves jn 
political, financial, literary, and scientific 
careers of a superior kind, or to men from 
the highest ranks of the aristocracy. Three 
poets, Prati, Aleardi, and Maffei, have suc. 
cessively entered the Senate amid the 
unanimous applause of the nation. Wh 

has Canta alone remained excluded from this 
distinguished circle? Narrow politicians and 
partisans have never forgiven him for certain 
satirical passages in his work, and he is 
vindictively decried as a reactionary and a 
clerical. Yet this reactionary suffered im- 
prisonment under the Austrian rule; in his 
works, as in those of Grossi, Manzoni, and 
D’Azeglio, the youth of Lombardy learned 
the love of liberty; and his ‘ Universal 
History’ contributed immensely to the 
extension of Italian culture. All this will 
unfailingly be said of him when he is dead, 
but people do not much like to acknowledge 
it while he lives. Nevertheless, I still hope 
for a change of feeling in the members of 
the present Government; I trust they will 
not allow Canti to receive greater honours 
from foreigners than from his own country- 
men, whom he has so truly loved and g0 
well served. 

The veterans of our literature are still 
firm at their posts. Minghetti writes on 
politics and economy. His books, if pub- 
lished in France or in England, would not 
fail to attract public attention and provoke 
long and serious discussions ; here they pass 
almost unperceived. Minghetti is an idealist 
whose political and economical views are the 
result of long experience and much medita- 
tion ; his books have besides the advantage 
of being well written. But the public is 
always in a hurry, and, especially in political 
matters, it is easily satisfied with the daily 
food afforded by newspapers, which is not 
always of the healthiest kind. Besides this 
there has for some years existed a serious 
impediment to the sale of books in Italy, 
which I feel it a duty to mention. Public 
libraries, receiving gratis all the new 
books published in their city, and wishing 
to promote public culture, have adopted 
the habit of exhibiting on a separate table 
every attractive literary novelty, so that 
every comer may take it up and even read 
it at his ease. In this way public libraries 
compete with booksellers and circulating 
libraries, with this aggravating circumstance, 
that the public library is daily frequented 
by about one hundred persons, who, thus 

ossessed of the opportunity of reading new 

ooks as soon as published, never take the 
trouble of going to a bookseller. Formerly 
public libraries were frequented only by 
those who wished to consult works of eru- 
dition, or editions de grand luxe, quite beyond 
the reach of small purses. But we have 
now become more democratic. Libraries 
are now institutions of public benefit, 
kept up at the expense of printers, pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and authors. Formerly 
also it was the custom for people to 
go to a bookseller’s out of curiosity t 
look at a new publication; the book was 
opened, its leaves turned over, but never 
read. If curiosity was excited, the book 
was bought; if not, the — could not 
boast of having read it. Nowadays it 0 
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doubt frequently happens that the book- 
seller of a city has not sold a single copy 
of a new work, while the same is already 
known to a hundred persons of that city by 
the mere fact of the book having lain on 
the table of the public library. It is in- 
conceivable that Italian publishers and 
authors have not yet united in energetic 

rotest against a measure s0 disastrous 
to their interests. Such being the state of 
things, we owe great admiration to one of 
our publishers, M. Treves, of Milan, our 
Italian Hachette (if we can say that Milan 
js our Paris), who is making commendable 
efforts to bring out illustrated editions, some 
of which already sustain comparison with 
the best foreign editions. Not content 
with having constantly worked at the im- 

rovement of his Jllustrazione Ttaliana, 
fe has just brought out a large weekly 
illustrated paper called Za Natura, the 
direction of which he has confided to 
the renowned anthropologist Paolo Mante- 
gazza. All his periodicals find their way 
into families by thousands of copies. The 
same publisher perseveres in the pub- 
lication of, generally speaking, excellent 
works; but in this he is more courageous 
than successful, owing in great part 
to the above-mentioned drawback. ‘Gli 
Amici,’ one of the last works of M. Edmondo 
de Amicis, a most amiavie man, and the best 
colourist of our young writers, was not so 
warmly welcomed by the public as the pub- 
lisher had expected. I have just heard that 
M. de Amicis has lately finished a new 
historical and poetical work called ‘Le 
Porte d'Italia,’ which is to be published by 
Sommaruga of Rome. Sommaruga has for 
the last two years displayed extraordinary 
activity, and in order to make his name 
known and attract public attention he began 
by bringing out a handsomely printed 
socialist paper, Za Cronaca Bisantina, quickly 
followed by a host of small elegantly bound 
volumes, also intended to excite public 
curiosity. 

This aim once attained, Sommaruga was 
solicited by authors of renown also desirous 
of seeing their works well printed; in 
this manner he has lately become a 
very fashionable publisher. Carducci and 
Rapisardi, the two rival poets, have accepted 
his patronage, and between these two a 
small poet, M. Gabriele d’Annunzio, has 
slipped in. This last-mentioned author 
created an immense sensation.a few months 
ago by a small and incredibly licentious 
book called ‘Intermezzo di Rime.’ M. 
Rapisardi, the vigorous poet of Catania, 
has given his great poem ‘Giobbe’ to 
Sommaruga to publish—a work upon which 
he has been engaged for three or four years. 
The ‘Giobbe’ was to appear in the latter 
half of this month. 

I refrain from mentioning a large number 
of books which have merely passed before 
my eyes. Amongst them I noticed a new 
critical edition of the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ edited by 
Prof. Giuliani; the ‘Saggi Critici,’ gems of 
literature by Senator Massarani; a remark- 
able work by David Levi called ‘La Mente 
di Michel-Angelo’; the piquant studies of 
Camillo Boito on Leonardo, Michael Angelo, 
and Andrea Palladio ; the warm and sympa- 
thetic letters of Settembrini; and the ad- 
mirable biographical essays of M. Tabarrini. 
We have, in short, a host of literary, artistic, 





biographical, economical, and scientific pub- 
lications. Translations have also been 
abundant. Amongst them I must recom- 
mend to the curious English reader an Italian 
translation, with commentaries, of the Anglo- 
Saxon ‘ Beowulf,’ by Prof. Giusto Grion, of 
Lucca. ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS. 


NORWAY. 

Tue adage ‘Inter arma silent muse ”’ is 
not confirmed by the contemporary literature 
of Norway. Political discord has never been 
more violent than during the last few years, 
but it has not done any harm to literature. 
The interest in books and art has visibly 
diminished within the Conservative party, 
but this is rather owing to their literary 
taste being influenced by the literature 
of a bygone epoch and not being able to 
agree with modern literature, which in 
many respects is quite different from that 
of thirty yearsago. Literature has certainly 
received the impress of an epoch of agitation ; 
it has become controversial and polemical, 
a circumstance, however, which will not be 
regretted by those who do not pay homage 
to the doctrine of the romanticists that 
poetry ought to keep as far away as possible 
from real life with its most important 
questions. 

An evidence of progress in the read- 
ing public is that Norway some time ago 
got its first influential review, edited by 
two professors at the Norwegian Univer- 
sity (the eminent historian Ernst Sars 
and Olaf Skavlan, Professor of Modern 
Literature). In many respects it has been 
fully equal to its task of representing the 
intellectual life of the Norwegian centres of 
civilization. It may be called a successful 
attempt, although the political contest has 
not allowed the realization of the whole 
programme. Asa counterpoise to this re- 
view some persons have determined to issue 
another— a Conservative one—from the 
beginning of next year; it is to be edited 
by a veteran journalist, D. Meidell. 

The only poet who has suffered from the 
political conflict is Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 
He has played a prominent part in it, and 
has been so much occupied with it that 
his literary work was put aside. The loss, 
however, has only been temporary. After 
the last elections for the Storthing he left for 
Paris, in order to be able to give all his time 
to literature. And though he has not been 
away more than a year he has already com- 
pleted and published two dramas, one of 
which—‘ A Glove’ (‘En Handske’), in 
three acts—attacks the prevailing view of 
the morality of the stronger sex, and claims 
moral equality for man and woman. Still 
this difficult question has hardly been 
treated with sufficient profundity, and in 
spite of many brilliant passages this drama 
does not count among Bjérnson’s most suc- 
cessful conceptions. Its best quality is a 
noble ideality imparting to it a peculiar 
beauty. Far superior is the author’s 
other drama, ‘ Beyond Reaching’ (‘ Over 
Evne’), where in two short acts Bjornson 
has found sufficient room for a study of the 
possibility of being a real Christian in the 
present times. The hero of the play is an 
enthusiastic Norwegian clergyman who tries 
to practise the Christianity of the first cen- 
turies without making any concessions to 
modern civilization, as theology has done. 








While treating the most important reli- 
gious questions the author displays the finest 
realism in picturing the abnormal mental 
state of the chief characters. The scenery, 
being the regions of the midnight sun, forms 
a wonderful background to a simple but 
striking plot. The play is quite unequalled 
in Norwegian literature as regards its struc- 
ture, vigour, and daring 

Next to this drama in importance comes 
Arne Garborg’s novel ‘ Bondestudentar’ 
(sons of peasant farmers studying at the 
university), treating of the social difference 
between the inhabitants of the country and 
those of the towns, and picturing the danger 
of every attempt at removing it. The author 
presents a series of students from peasant 
farmers’ families, and shows us finally how 
they all in different ways perish in the un- 
favourable town life. Garborg is a keen 
observer, and at the same time impartial. 
These Norwegian peasant students are 
by preference students of theology; their 
studies are superficial, only calculated to 
enable them to pass the examinations with- 
out developing a cultivated character. Asa 
work of art the novel is a little diffuse, but 
not at any point tiring owing to its spirit. 

Alexander Kielland satirizes in his new 
novel ‘ Poison ’ (‘ Gift’) the education of the 
academic youth in general, the results of 
which, according to him, are intellectual 
dependence and lack of character, and he 
tries to show how school life already pro- 
motes these results and makes youth only 
fit to enter the Government offices, where no 
independence of mind is tolerated. The 
subject of his tale ‘Livsslaven’ (a convict 
for life) Jonas Lie has derived from the 
working classes of Christiania; without being 
influenced by Alphonse Daudet, there are 
several points of contact between “Jack” 
and the hero of Lie’s tale. The description 
of the young unhappy man’s mother counts 
among Lie’s best pieces of work. A new 
novel from the same hand is to be expected 
before the close of the year. The productive, 
but not very distinguished novelist John 
Paulsen has in his ‘Modern Ladies’ given 
rather a caricature of the life of the lower 
literary and political circles of Christiania. 
Kristian Gliersen’s ‘ Laura’ and the ‘ Fritz 
Randal’ of the pseudonymous writer 
Johannes Norman both afford evidence of 
progress. ‘The same may be said about 
‘Under Scepter,’ by C. Hambro, who made 
his début last year. Lyric poetry is, as usual, 
scanty: two collections of polemical verses by 
Kr. Randers and Th. Caspari, that is all. 

Some new editions merit mention, among 
which Henrik Ibsen’s romantic play ‘Gildet 
paa Solhaug’ (‘The Banquet at Solhaug’), 
written in 1857, owes peculiar interest 
to a preface attached to it. A selection 
for children from Asbjérnsen and Moe’s 
popular tales has been beautifully illustrated 
by two young artists. On the occasion of 
unveiling the statue of the eminent jurist 
and politician Anton Martin Schweigaard 
(1808-70), two professors of jurisprudence 
at the Norwegian University have given 
a complete picture of the man (‘A. M. 
Schweigaard’s Childhood and Youth,’ 1808- 
1835, by L. M.B. Aubert; ‘ Prof. Schweigaard 
as a Public Man,’ 1832-70, by Ebbe Hertz- 
berg). Alf. Collett has published an elabo- 
rate work about the Collett family, who 
emigrated from England to Norway. 
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contribution to the history of literature is 
Henrik Jeeger’s ‘Norwegian Authors’ (1842- 
1857); to the history of music belongs A. 
Grénvold’s ‘ Norwegian Musicians.’ 

Dr. Bang has written a book upon the 
history of the Norwegian Church after the 
Reformation. Christiania University has 
issued in German a very learned work by 
OC. P. Caspari (‘ Kirchenhistorische Anec- 
dota,’ i.), and an elaborate review of all the 
passages in the classics bearing on him andall 
the representations of Antinous the favourite 
of Hadrian, by L. Dietrichson. Prof. Lyng 
has finished his exposition of logic, and 
another professor of philosophy, M. Monrad, 
has published a pessimistic treatise on the 
styles of art of the present day. A kindred 
tone is to be found in H. Lassen’s ‘ Kritik 
og Polemik,’ a collection of articles. 

In science are to be mentioned E. 
Holst’s ‘Synthetic Methods to be used in 
the Study of Metrical Qualities,’ and 
Prof. Blytt’s ‘About Alternation of Geo- 
logical Strata and its Possible Import- 
ance to the Chronology of Geology and 
the Theory of the Variation of Species.’ 
The author tries to show that climate every- 
where and always is subject to a periodical 
alteration, the duration of which must be 
measured by millenniums; that this altera- 
tion is reflected in the alternation of geo- 
logical strata through all the geological 
formations ; that it is of great importance to 
the formation of new species; and that it 
is probably due to the precession of the 
equinoxes. The treatise has been translated 
into German (Biologisches Centralblatt, 1883). 

HEnRik JZGER. 


POLAND. 

Last year I remarked that the celebration 
of the two hundredth anniversary of the 
raising of the siege of Vienna would find its 
echo in literature and set many pens in 
motion. I also mentioned the great publi- 
cation of the Academy of Sciences of Cracow, 
‘ Acta Joannis III. Regis Polonize,’ of which 
one part, derived from foreign archives, has 
been for some years edited by M. Walis- 
zewski, the other, drawn from Polish sources, 
by M. Fr. Kluczycki. A volume of this 
exhaustive work appeared this year. The 
nearer drew the day of the festival, which 
was to be celebrated with peculiar solemnity 
at Cracow, the larger grew the number of 
publications relating to it, and so plentiful 
did they become that the well-known bio- 
grapher Dr. Wislocki deemed it necessary 
to prepare a special catalogue of the ‘‘Sobies- 
ciana,”’ although it was not permissible in 
all Polish-speaking lands to write or to 
print anything about the matter. I cannot 
go into all the details. The most important 
must suffice. To the most elaborate works 
belong ‘The Campaign of Vienna’ (also 
published in German), by Fr. Kluczycki, in 
which the author refutes with success foreign 
writers unfavourable to Poland; and the 
descriptive account, in two volumes, by L. 
Leliwa, ‘John Sobieski and his Age.’ 
Especially numerous are the small mono- 
graphs, some of which handle in strictly 
historical style the facts themselves, various 
personages, or the epoch generally from 
various points of view, historical, archzeolo- 
gical, or military; but most of them are 
intended to diffuse a knowledge of the life 
of Sobieski, of his deeds, and, above all, of 








the famous siege, among the mass of the 
population, and especially among young 
people. The most successful of these publi- 
cations has been that of Chociszewski, of 
Posen, which has gone through twenty 
editions, and of which some 100,000 copies 
have been sold. Public lectures, sermons, 
and speeches were delivered at the festival, 
and most of them were printed. There were 
plenty of poems in various styles and of 
various degrees of merit; and the old verses 
by the Italian poet Filicaja in honour of 
the victory of Vienna were raked up and 
translated into Latin and Polish. In the 
Polish theatres in Galicia were played 
dramas, of which the hero was Sobieski, by 
L. Anczyc (who has died recently), A. Belci- 
kowski, and W. Rapacki. Likenesses of 
the chief men of the time, beginning with 
the king and his family, were supplied by 
the beautiful collection of engravings by J. 
Loski after authentic originals. I may also 
mention here the album of the Society of 
Artists and Authors of Cracow, which con- 
tains works by living Polish painters relat- 
ing to the jubilee. A new edition was printed 
of the well-known letters of Sobieski to the 
wife he loved so chivalrously, in which he 
gives a detailed account of the whole cam- 
paign and the battle of Vienna, with many 
characteristic touches. What has _ been 
written on the subject in other languages 
indirectly belongs to Polish literature. Here 
Vienna takes the first place, contributing a 
large quota: Renner, Sauer, Onno Klopp, 
Newald, Toifel, have published works dif- 
fering in kind and tendency. The most 
notable is the work published by the 
general staff, ‘Das Kriegsjahr 1683,’ which 
is founded on documents and authentic 
sources. Even the other hemisphere took 
part in this great jubilee. The Polish 
settlers in America (for instance, Dyniewicz) 
published sundry things. In Chicago there 
are two Polish journals. Novels coming 
from the mother country were reprinted 
and books for popular reading compiled. 
A tragedy about Sobieski, otherwise un- 
known to me, intended for the Polish 
schools of North America, was printed. 
Lyric poetry can boast, at any rate, of more 
representatives this year than formerly. In 
general it can be said of them that they 
endeavour—often, indeed, endeavour over- 
much—to accommodate themselves to the 
spirit of the age. But as the ideas now 
ruling the world can furnish them with 
little poetical material, they are forced to 
conceal intrinsic poverty by a perfection of 
formthat isfrequently exaggerated. Madame 
M. Konopnicka, 8. Grudzinski, H. Feldma- 
nowski, J. Koscielski, and J. Kuczyn’ski, who 
have this year tried their fortune in this de- 
partment of literature, with varied results, 
are most of them already known. As an echo 
of earlier better times appeared the first 
collected issue of the poems of J. Jaskowski, 
and an edition of the poetical works of M. 
Romanowski, a youth of singular talent, 
who died the death of a hero in the Polish 
insurrection of 1863. The celebration of 
the third centenary of the greatest Polish 
poet of the sixteenth century, J. Kocha- 
nowski, has led to the issue of a monu- 
mental edition of his works, of which the 
first volume has appeared. During the 
last few weeks the tragedy of ‘ Malek,’ a 
story of the revenge taken on political 











grounds by a Tartar on a Russian general 
has attracted attention. The author is kK. 
Brzozowski, already well known as a lyric 
poet. Otherwise dramatic activity has been 
confined to comedies and farces by Blizinski, 


Lubowski, Gawalewicz, Balucki, and Sar. 


necki. 

The readers of the Atheneum are no doubt 
aware of the misfortunes that have this 
year befallen the chief representative of the 
Polish novel, J. I. Kraszewski. Still, neither 
two months of inquisitorial examinations and 
imprisonment at Berlin nor the consequent 
mortifications have been able to check the 
usual productivity of the veteran writer. 
He bears himself as firmly and proudly 
as before, and has this year also produced 
many new works. His rival T. T. Jez 
(Milkowski), who this year celebrated the 
jubilee of five-and-twenty years of literary 
activity, and is especially masterly in his 
descriptions of the South Slavs (Servians, 
Bulgarians), has written two new large 
novels. Unusually productive has been the 
charming story-teller A. Wilczynski, who 
has published this year a whole row of 
tales and family histories. Madame Morz- 
kowska, and Orzeszko, J. Zacharyasiewicz, 
Rogosz, and Sewer, to name only the most 
important, have also produced much and 
sustained their well-won reputation. The 
first appearance of Aér. A. Rzonrzewski 
with an historical romance, the ‘First Ro- 
manticist,’ has given the writer a reputation 
among the reading public. 

In historical literature the first place 
belongs to ‘Georg Ossolinski’ (a Polish 
statesman of the seventeenth century), by 
L. Kubala, who of our living historians 
possesses most descriptive faculty. The 
first volume of a complete ‘ History of the 
Reformation in Poland’ has been issued by 
a Catholic clergyman, J. Bukowski. Also 
important for the ecclesiastical annals of our 
country is a work in four volumes by J. 
Korytkowski, ‘The Prelates and Canons of 
the Cathedral of Gnesen.’ T. Korzon has 
published the second volume of his valuable 
book ‘Internal History of Poland under 
Stanislaus Poniatowski,’ of which I made 
mention last year. Light is thrown on the 
same period by a volume certainly no less im- 
portant—the letters, now printed for the first 
time, of aremarkable personage, Katharina 
Kossakowska, née Potocka. From 8.Smolka 
we have a new series of his ‘ Historical 
Essays’; from T. Wojciechowski and K. 
Jarochowski smaller but well-digested works. 

Among other valuable publications I may 
mention the collected edition in five volumes 
of the writings of J. Supinski, the first of 
Polish economists, and the correspondence, 
hitherto only known from fragments, of the 
poet S. Krasinski. In these beautiful letters 
of one of the greatest men Poland has pro- 
duced in the nineteenth century, the historian 
of literature will find much material. Finally, 
let me remark that K. Estreicher has carried 
his ‘Polish Bibliography’ into the eighth 
volume ; and J. Tretiak in the work ‘ Mickie- 
wicz at Wilna and Kowno’ has made a new 
attempt to supply what we still lack, a bio- 
graphy of our noblest poet. 

Apa BE.cikowskl. 





RUSSIA. 
THE year which is just passing into the 
Ewigkeit commenced auspiciously for Rus- 
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sian literature with the appearance of two 
roductions from the pen of Tourgué- 

new Pp : > i eye ; 
nief, ‘Poetry in Prose’ and ‘Clara Militch. 
But, alas! these productions were but the 
songs of the dying swan, and our great 
artist is NOW mourned for throughout intel- 
lectual Russia. Although Tourguénief’s 
enius has been universally acknowledged, 
and although his great works may be en- 
joyed by foreigners in translation, the Rus- 
sian people can alone thoroughly appreciate 
Tourguénief’s blood - relationship to his 
country and the social importance of his 
typical creations. His great and humane 
soul reflected, like the crystal surface of 
the calm ocean, all the thoughts and suffer- 
ings of his period, and his powerful genius 
instantly gave shape and form to these be- 
fore public consciousness had yet succeeded 
in recognizing and understanding them. 
He himself regarded his works as a series 
of moments in the life of Russian society 
during the last thirty or forty years, and 
critics have acknowledged the truth of this 
view. With the exception of Pushkin and 
Gogol, Tourguénief was undoubtedly the 
most popular of Russian writers, and this was 
not owing entirely to his literary talents, for 
in breadth of artistic conception and vivid- 
ness of description he was certainly sur- 
passed by Count Leo Tolstoy, in delicacy of 
psychological analysis by Dostoyeffsky, and 
in elaboration of details by Gontcharoff ; but 
he was superior to all these writers by 
reason of the independence of his mind, the 
breadth of his social sympathies, his capacity 
of discovering the poetic side of every phe- 
nomenon of life, and that sense of artistic 
moderation which prevented him, notwith- 
standing his adherence to the highest ideals, 
from falling into sententiousness. This in- 
nate freedom of mind had been developed 
in Tourguénief by his wide acquaintance 
with the literature of Europe; it saved him 
from those Panslavist tendencies from which 
even such great authors as Dostoyefisky are 
not free. Whilst passionately loving his 
country and believing firmly in its future, 
he was never unfaithful to artistic truth. 
His impartial and truthful descriptions of the 
life of the people in ‘Notes of a Sports- 
man’ laid the foundation of an entirely new 
school of literature, having for its object 
the portrayal and study of the Russian 
peasant, his pleasures and his griefs, his 
privations and sufferings. Whether Tour- 
guénief was an idealist or a realist is a 
question of but little importance. He was 
a realist in so far that he possessed the 
power of representing life as it is. He was 
an idealist inasmuch as he represented, 
with lifelike truthfulness, typical characters 
which he sanctified, as it were, with the 
halo of his ideals. It is equally of little 
moment to which of his creations we are to 
accord the first rank. This must bea matter 
of individual taste, and a critic’s duty is not 
to narrow the reader’s mind by tying him 
down to preconceived notions, but to explain 
to him and help him to understand his own 
impressions. However admirable Tourgué- 
nief’s typical characters, Roudin, Bazaroff, 
and Nyejdanoff, may be, they are far less 
popular than his ideal female creations, 
such as Natalia (in ‘Roudin’), Lisa, 
Helen (in ‘On the Eve’), and Marianna 
(in ‘ Virgin Soil’), which have become dear 
to Russian readers, especially to those of 





the gentler sex. And this is to be accounted 
for by the fact that none of our Russian 
novelists has depicted in so poetical a light 
that holy change which takes place in 
woman when she is under the influence 
of her feelings. Romantic passions play 
but a secondary part in this transformation. 
With the best of Tourguénief’s women 
these are always bound up with moral 
sentiments, with passionate yearnings for 
light, truth, and freedom. Regarded from 
this point of view the love of Tourguénief’s 
women is of social importance. The chosen 
of their heart is always the representative 
of the ideal tendencies of society at the 
time. But perhaps the most attractive side 
of Tourguénief’s productions is the warm 
sentiment of humanity with which they are 
permeated. Tourguénief’s dying words to 
Bogolyoubof the artist, ‘‘Love mankind 
as I have loved it,” may serve not 
only as the poetical testament of a great 
novelist, but as an epigraph for each of his 
productions. This pure and profound love of 
his fellow creatures exercises a wonderfully 
attractive fascination over the reader, passes 
into his soul like the strains of melodious 
music, and warms and cheers his heart. 
And this is why Tourguénief’s novels, 
educating the soul of society as they do in 
the spirit of freedom and humanity, attained 
such celebrity with every class of the nation; 
and this is why the death of their author 
was felt to be a national misfortune and 
called forth everywhere such sincere and 
passionate expressions of grief. The absence 
of this sentiment cannot be replaced by 
anything else. The best evidence of this 
is to be found in the recent death of 
Melnikof, a writer of great talent, who 
died in February last, and who passed 
away almost unnoticed. An ethnologist by 
profession and a careful student of the 
dissenters of Russia, he had spent more than 
half his life in the trans-Volgian regions, 
and embodied his experiences in two volu- 
minous novels, ‘In the Woods’ and ‘In 
the Mountains.’ Here he has given us 
masterly pictures of the life of our dissenters, 
and the ethnologist and observer proved 
himself an artist of no mean order. In their 
time these novels were read all over Russia. 
Every one was astounded at their vividness, 
but their author was never the friend of his 
readers, never broached the burning ques- 
tions of his day, and so he was forgotten as 
soon as he ceased to remind the public of 
his existence by fresh publications. 

From the dead let us pass to the living. 
The year has added little to our lighter 
literature. Tourguénief’s equals in literary 
stature, Gontcharoff and Count Leo Tolstoy, 
have continued to maintain an obstinate 
silence. Ostrofsky has presented us with a 
new comedy, ‘The Beautiful Man,’ but 
this work is much inferior to his former 
productions. Stchedrin alone has, as usual, 
worked hard, and, having completed his 
celebrated ‘ Letters to my Aunt,’ has com- 
m »mnced a series of satirical sketches under 
the title of ‘Poshekhonsky Tales.’ The 
first of these sketches was not a success, 
but the last two are perfect from an 
artistic point of view, and contain invalu- 
able material for the study of the times 
we are now passing through. Next to 
Stchedrin in excellence Vsevolod Garshin’s 
two new novels may well claim to rank, 








Their author is still a young man—he is but 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight years of age— 
and commenced his literary activity some 
six years ago. Last year he published a 
series of tales which attracted universal 
attention, and Tourguénief recognized great 
powers in him and prophesied him a brilliant 
career. To judge by his works, Garshin, 
notwithstanding his youth, must have seen a 
great deal of life and had a large experience, 
both physical and intellectual—must have 
suffered and reflected much. He appears to 
have come out of his trials broken-hearted 
and with a shaken belief in the triumph of 
good over evil. The best of Garshin’s recent 
novels is entitled ‘The Red Flowerlet,’ the 
scene of which is laid in a lunatic asylum. 
This is a touching account of a madman 
whose mania consists of a belief in his 
mission to redress the wrongs of society and 
save it from the dangers that threaten it. 
He supposes that all the evil in the world, 
all the innocent blood that has been shed, 
all the tears of mankind, are concentrated in 
the red poppy-flower growing in the garden 
of the asylum, which glows with such a 
lurid glare. Wild and disordered thoughts 
flash in quick and illogical succession through 
the unfortunate youth’s mind, until he is 
seized with an overwhelming desire to pluck 
the flower and thus deliver the world from 
evil. When at last he succeeds in accom- 
plishing this end he presses the flower to 
his breast, and keeps pressing it as though 
he wished to crush it. A few days later 
he dies with a smile on his lips, proud of his 
exploit, and happy in the consciousness of 
having achieved the object of his life. All 
this is described with a poetry and power of 
psychological analysis which Dostoyefisky 
himself might have envied. Besides the 
works of Stchedrin and Garshin, I may 
point to the novels of Wagner, Lehtnyef, 
Zavisetsky, and Avseyenka, and the tales of 
peasant life of Bobuileff, Zlatovratsky, and 
others, but none of these works rises above 
the level of mediocrity. 

This year has presented us with several 
charming minor lyrical pieces by Polonsky, 
Nadson, Minsky, aud Merejkofsky, and 
with a poem by Golenistchef-Koutousof. 
Tourguénief’s decease called forth many 
poetical effusions, but the best of these were 
by Andréefsky and Plestchéyef. The drama 
was equally unproductive. Beside the 
comedy referred to above by Ostrofsky, 
about twenty plays were placed on the stage, 
some of which were original, but most 
adaptations from the French, and some, like 
Alexandrof’s comedy ‘ Near Money,’ adapta- 
tions from Russian novels. ‘This piece, 
based on Potioukhin’s celebrated moll met 
with considerable success. Perhaps the 
most important tragedy of the year was a 
version of the ‘Medea’ of Euripides in 
Russian verse by Messrs. Souvorin and 
Bourenin. The authors set themselves the 
task of humanizing Medea and transforming 
her from a tigress and the incarnation of re- 
venge into a simple, loving woman, who kills 
her children, not from feelings of revenge 
and a desire to wound her husband in his 
most vulnerable part, but in a fit of despair 
caused by the persecutions of her husband, 
who is on the point of robbing her of the 
last solace of her life, the children of her 
bosom. ‘Treated in this spirit, Medea has, 
of course, gained the sympathy of the con- 
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temporary public; but it is indisputable that, 
owing to the softening of her traditional 
character, the original conception of Medea 
is destroyed, and one is led to wonder why 
the heroine bears the classic name at all. 
The versification is very light and good, 
and owing to the excellent impersonation of 
the part of Medea both at St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, great success has attended the 
play. 

If we have had but a poor harvest in 
the domains of polite literature, science 
has yielded us a very excellent crop. 
Church history has been enriched by the 
lectures of the late Prof. Gorsky, of 
the Moscow Ecclesiastical Academy, on the 
history of early Christianity, published 
from the notes of his pupils. Prof. Ter- 
novsky has written a work on ‘The Greeco- 
Eastern Church during the period of the 
Seven Churches,’ in which he investigates 
very carefully the question of the influence 
of the political world of the Byzantine empire 
on the religious life of the Graeco-Eastern 
Church. Nor should I forget to mention 
Kiparissof’s ‘Liberty of Conscience in the 
Christian Church from the First to the 
Ninth Century,’ and the appearance of the 
twelfth and final volume of the ‘ History of 
the Russian Church,’ by the late Metro- 
politan of Moscow, Makary. In this volume, 
which is distinguished by the same pro- 
found learning and impartiality that cha- 
racterized its predecessors, the author gives 
us the history of the Patriarch Nikon and 
of his revision of the Scriptures. Be- 
sides Russian sources the Metropolitan 
has had recourse to Greek authorities, and 
has availed himself likewise of the large 
collection of material for the subject edited 
by Palmer. The celebrated defender of 
our Church in the south-west of Russia 
during the seventeenth century and the 
founder of the Ecclesiastical Academy of 
Kieff, Peter Mogila, has found a worthy 
biographer in the person of Mr. Golou- 
bief. The first volume of this work em- 
braces the career of Mogila to the time 
when he ascended the cathedra of metro- 
politan at Kieff. The value of this book 
is greatly increased by the addition of 
numerous hitherto unpublished documents. 

As was the case last year, the researches 
of our scholars and scientists were confined 
more especially to subjects connected with 
their own country. The Imperial Russian His- 
torical Society has issued four more volumes 
of its Transactions (xxxv. to xxxviii.), the 
last of which is devoted to a history of the 
diplomatic relations between England and 
Russia from 1581 to 1604; but unfor- 
tunately the reports of our Russian diplo- 
matists are too dry, too short, and too 
strictly official to make it possible to derive 
any new hints from them as to the condi- 
tion of England during the Elizabethan 
period. An exception, however, will be 
found in the report of the courtier Mikoulin, 
who arrived in England at the time of the 
revolt of Essex. Being greatly interested 
in this event, Mikoulin inquired of the 
persons designated to form part of his 
suite, and wrote an interesting description 
of the Essex conspiracy, based on what he 
gathered from these English courtiers. He 
ends his account with the following cha- 
racteristic sentence: ‘‘There was great 


grief because of Essex in London, and great 





tears were on all people.” Two more volumes 
(xxvii. and xxviii.) of that interesting col- 
lection of curious matter ‘The Archives of 
Prince Vorontzoff,’ edited by Bartenieff, 
contain letters from several great personages 
connected with the imperial household. In 
the latest volume of ‘ Memorials of Ancient 
Russian Literature’ an interesting account 
will be found of the case of Dr. Dmitri 
Tverstinoff, who was accused of being an 
adherent of the iconoclastic heresy (Pro- 
testantism was called by that name in Peter 
the Great’s time). But perhaps the most 
interesting work of this kind is Dou- 
brovin’s ‘Description of the National 
War of 1812 illustrated in the Letters of 
Contemporaries.’ In this book we find 
letters, among others, of the Emperor 
Alexander I., Koutouzoff, Bagration, Count 
Rostoptchine, and the English commissioner 
with the Russian army, Sir Robert Wilson. 
Several of Wilson’s letters, containing strong 
censure of the commander-in-chief and of 
the intrigues prevalent at headquarters, did 
not appear in his description of the war, 
nor are they to be found in his ‘ Diary’ 
(London, 1860-62, five volumes). 

Among historical researches a work by 
Zabeylin on Minin and Pojarsky is of 
great importance. 
the memory of our great Russian patriots 
from the attacks of modern historians, and 
gives a masterly sketch of the period pre- 
ceding the election of Michael Fedorovitch 
to the imperial title, which is generally 
known as the ‘“‘ Dark Times.’”’ If it is one 
of the purest and greatest pleasures of the 
historian to place in a true light the character 
of some historical personage, it affords him 
equally no small gratification to uncrown 
the ambitious self-seeker, and to unmask the 
clever egotist, who had hitherto occupied a 
niche amongst the heroes in the temple of 
history. Such an object has been the 
motive of a young scholar, Mr. Boutzinsky, 
in his work on Bogdan Khmelnitzky. He 
has tried to show that this celebrated mili- 
tary leader of the Little Russians in the 
seventeenth century was animated by self- 
interest rather than love of country, and 
that, if he has succeeded in duping our 
historians, he failed to convince the people, 
in whose national songs he is frequently 
held up to execration. This view of Khmel- 
nitzky was taken some years ago by our 
celebrated historian Kostromaroff, but Bout- 
zinsky has developed it in detail and con- 
firmed it by newly discovered facts. Un- 
fortunately, however, he is too biassed, and, 
ignoring the very difficult position of Khmel- 
nitzky, who was frequently placed between 
two fires, he sometimes forsakes the impar- 
tial tone of the historian for the more 
vigorous style of the pamphleteer. 

We now pass on to universal history, and 
are met on the threshold by the first two 
volumes of Prof. Kareyeff’s ‘The Founda- 
tions of the Philosophy of History: a 
Critique of the Historio-sophical Idea, and 
an Attempt to establish a Scientific Theory 
of Historical Progress.’ In these volumes 
the author has arranged a long line of 
opinions on his subject, testifying thereby 
to his extraordinary reading; but unfortu- 
nately the critical part of this portion of his 
work is weak, and his terminology is not 
always distinguished by clearness. l- 
though his theory that historical science is 





The author vindicates | 
| The sister science, anthropology, has been 








a separate branch of study from sociology is 
not correct on the whole, it contains in parts 
many valuable considerations. But it ig 
premature to condemn it finally, as the 
author intends to devote a third volume to 
its complete elaboration. On the whole 
historical philosophy has been fortunate 
this year. The theory of historical progress 
is treated of at length in the fourth volume of 
the collected works of Mikhailofsky, a critic 
and journalist of great authority amongst 
certain circles of young students. A totally 
different question forms the subject of a 
work by Lioubovitch, a young Polish scholar 
entitled ‘The History of the Reformation 
in Poland, Calvinists and Anti-Trinitarians,’ 
and based chiefly on unpublished materials, 
This work, distinguished alike for its com- 
pleteness and its strictness of method, will 
without doubt fill a distinguished place in 
Russian historical literature. Mention should 
aiso be made of a small but exceedingly 
scholarly investigation by Koulikofsky, ‘On 
Colleges in Ancient Rome,’ founded chiefly 
on epigraphic data. Nor must I pass over 
llovaysky’s elegantly written ‘ Sketches from 
Universal History,’ and a book by Astafieff 
on ‘Ancient Babylon and Assyria,’ where 
the results achieved by science in reading 
the inscriptions are carefully summed up. 


enriched by an excellently written work by 
Ziber, ‘Sketches of Primitive Economic 
Culture.’ Commencing with communal hunt- 
ing and fishing, the author traces through 
all the economic relations of primitive man 
the idea of the commune—of the tie of con- 
sanguinity, which he believes was the basis 
of all these relations. Although the facts 
adduced by the author in support of his 
arguments have nearly all been brought 
forward before, the way in which they are 
collected and arrayed with a view to illus- 
trating a single theory gives them a new 
meaning. A chapter is devoted to family re- 
lations, which are treated of in connexion 
with the entire structure of economic life. 
In his explanation of the change from the 
mother’s rule to that of the father, Ziber 
differs considerably from Sir J. Lubbock 
and Morgan, and takes a view somewhat 
similar to that arrived at by the Dutch 
investigator Wilken. 

Several interesting works on the history 
of Russian literature have appeared. Prof. 
Dashkevitch, of the University of Kieff, 
has published a work ‘On the Origin 
of the Russian Belini’ (ballads), in which 
he tries to identify our legendary heroes 
with historical characters (Alyesha Popo- 
vitch, for instance), and explains the 
legend of the destruction of the heroes 
as a manifestation of the historical tra- 
dition of the defeat of Russia by the 
Tartars at the battle of the Kalk in 1224. 
The indefatigable Academician Vyesselofi- 
sky, having just completed his ‘ Researches 
into Ecclesiastical Versification,’ has now 
commenced a fresh work in which he tries 
to explain certain legends and traditions by 
the comparative method. The Joukotisky 
jubilee has called forth two works—‘ Re- 
miniscences of Joukoffsky,’ by his old friend 
Dr. Seydlitz, in which the character of 
the late emperor’s tutor is most sympa- 
thetically described, and a ‘Biography of 
Joukoffsky,’ by Zagarin, where besides a 
biography of the poet we shall find an 
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explanation of the relationship between his 
try and the poetic influences of _ Western 
Europe, and the modifications which these 
influences underwent in passing through his 
hands. Like most biographers, Mr. Zagarin 
has perhaps overrated Joukoftsky’s import- 
ance. The samefault may be found with ‘Tsar- 
efisky’s biography of Pososhkoff, although in 
thiscase the author hasindisputably succeeded 
in establishing the originality and power of 
this remarkable self-educated economist of 
the days of Peter the Great, who was un- 
doubtedly far in advance of his times. An 
interesting and valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of Russian literature in the nine- 
teenth century is the eighth volume of Prince 
Viazemsky’s collected works, abounding as 
it does in anecdote, notes, and extracts. I 
may fittingly close this section of my article 
by referring to Annenkofi’s ‘Idealists in the 
Thirties,’ containing the early part of the 
careers of Herzen and Ogareff, and to Prof. 
Aristoff’s biography of his friend and teacher, 
the historian Stchapoff. 

A work by Nikitin ‘On the Dramatic 
Contentions in Athens’ has called forth 
flattering comments from German critics. 
Shakspearean literature has been enriched, 
besides Sokoloffsky’s new translation of 
‘Hamlet,’ by an excellent study of Hamlet 
from the pen of the celebrated St. Peters- 
burg lawyer, a former professor, Spassovitch. 
The author does not take a favourable view 
of Hamlet’s character; he not only finds 
fault with the preponderance of reflective 
over active force, but points to his want of 
any firm principles and convictions, a defect 
which from the very nature of his disposi- 
tin he is unable to remedy. Notwith- 
standing a tendency towards one-sidedness, 
this essay of Spassovitch is really a remark- 
able work, both from its originality and the 
power of psychological analysis which it 
reveals, and it is well worthy of being 
translated into Shakspeare’s mother tongue. 

This year has been especially productive 
of books dealing with social science and 
legal subjects. Of course I can only 
direct attention to the more important 
of these works. Prof. Mouromtzoff has 
published a course of lectures on ‘The 
History of Roman Civil Law.’ The author 
isa pupil of Thering and shows himself 
his disciple on several points. In distinc- 
tion from the German ‘ Institutiones,’ how- 
ever, which gives a separate history of 
each institution, Mouromtzoff’s work deals 
with Roman civil law in its historical 
development from the most ancient times 
down to the period of the classical jurists. 
No less interesting, though in quite another 
direction, is a book by a new writer, Zvereff, 
on the ‘ Basis of State Classification in Con- 
nexion with the General Study of Classifi- 
cation.’ The author appears as a disciple 
of Bain, Herbert Spencer, and Jevons in 
the first volume, where he deals with classifi- 
cation from a philosophical point of view ; 
but in the second, where he treats of exist- 
ing state classification, he arrives at the con- 
clusion that the only true systems are those of 
Aristotle and of Comte. 'The great authority 
on Russian law, Prof. Sorguéieff, of the 
University of St. Petersburg, has published 
his lectures on the history of Russian law, 
to which he has added some of his earlier 
works. This makes a volume of nearly a 
thousand closely printed pages of matter, 





which, as he himself confesses, is but un- 
equally written. The professor is one of 
the few of our Russian jurists who have 
studied the legal history of their country 
by the light of foreign methods, and his 
work gains greatly from this fact. The 
limits set me prevent my doing more than 
enumerating the following works: Gra- 
dofisky’s ‘The Principles of Russian State 
Law’; Andreyeffsky’s ‘Lectures on the 
History of Police Law’; Tarassoff’s ‘The 
Study of Fiscal Legislation’; Blioch’s ‘ The 
Finances of Russia in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’; Vostchinin’s ‘ Critical Review of the 
Principal Economic Theories of Rent’; and 
Pokrotisky’s ‘ Historico-Statistical Descrip- 
tion of the Government of Tver.’ 

In conclusion I have to pass rapidly 
in review the works on art, archeology, 
ethnography, and travel that have appeared 
this year. And here I must draw attention 


to the voluminous work of Vuisheslavsky on’ 


Italian art of the Renaissance, and to the 
second volume of Prof. Miller’s very remark- 
able‘ East Indian Studies,’ containing numer- 
ous hitherto unknown East Indian traditions. 
Prof. Leontovitch has published a ‘ Hand- 
book of the Legal Traditions of the Cauca- 
sian Mountains,’ and Prince Oukhtomsky 
an account of the inhabitants of Nova 
Zembla. Not a few books of travels have 
appeared; of these the most remarkable are : 
‘A Journey to the Himalayas,’ by Mr. and 
Mrs. Verestchaguin ; ‘A Trip to Egypt,’ by 
Stchebatcheff ; Soumarokofi’s ‘ Pictures of 
Asia and Africa’; and Prof. Tzvetayeft’s 
‘Archeological Tour of Italy.’ But the 
great geographical work of the year is Col. 
Prejevalsky’s ‘Third Journey to Central 
Asia’; the results of this journey are already 
familiar to England, and your Royal Geo- 
graphical Society has publicly acknowledged 
the services the colonel has rendered to 
science. NicHoLas SToroJENKO. 


SPAIN. 

Ir the amount of works yearly published 
in a country is to be taken as a standard of 
increasing national culture, it must be owned 
that Spain is now making rapid progress. 
Within the year that is about to end a 
greater number of original or translated 
books in all the departments of science 
and letters has been published at Madrid 
and in the provinces than in any two 
years before 1880. I must first mention 
one entitled ‘El Solitario y su Tiempo,’ 
which—not so much, perhaps, through its 
subject and contents, which are, however, in- 
teresting enough, as through the well-known 
reputation of its author and the vigorous 
style in which it is written—has caused con- 
siderable sensation here. ‘‘ El Solitario ” 
was the assumed name of Don Serafin 
Estevanez Calderon, a writer of no ordinary 
attainments, a poet and a wit, who, besides 
‘Cristianos y Moriscos,’ his ‘Guia del Oficial 
en Marruccos,’ and other works more or less 
connected with the history of the Spanish 
Moors, was the acknowledged author of ‘Las 
Escenas Andaluzas’ and of ‘ Pulpete y 
Balbeja,’ a charming little novel of the 
‘‘ Picaresco’’ kind, in imitation of Cervantes’ 
‘Rinconete y Cortadillo.’ A new edition of 
some, if not all, of his works being now 
in course of publication in the ‘Coleccion 
de Escritores Castellanos,” it was natural 





enough that Seiior Canovas del Castillo, 





Calderon’s countryman and relative, should 
undertake to write, as he has done, a memoir 
of his life and writings. Though living in 
a period of civil strife and military pronun- 
ciamientos, and though he occasionally filled 
high and responsible offices under various 
governments, Calderon was no politician ; 
and yet his frequent intercourse with the 
most distinguished statesmen and writers of 
his time has afforded his biographer a good 
opportunity of displaying his talents in 
judging of men and things, while recording 
conversations and transactions of thirty years 
back, between 1843 and 1873, in which he 
himself took part; for it is not generally 
known out of Spain that when still a student 
at the University, and before he launched 
out into politics, the youth, who was to 
become in time Spanish Premier and chief 
of the Conservative party (Conservadores 
Liberales), was already cultivating the muses 
with success, had written dramas and novels, 
and published besides a history of the last 
two kings of the house of Austria. No 
wonder, then, if his leisure hours, now that 
he is out of office, have been employed in 
tasking his memory and recording anecdotes 
and facts of that eventful period. 

And here [must point out a most singular 
coincidence. Whilst the head of the Con- 
servatives was thus employed, Don Emilio 
Castelar, chief of the party known as the 
‘* Posibilistas,” whose tongue and pen can 
never be at rest, was almost simultaneously 
engaged upon ‘ Las Guerras de America y de 
Egipto’ and ‘ Las Tragedias de la Historia,’ 
as well as upon a specimen of his extra- 
ordinary oratorical powers in the reply made 
to Seiior Balaguer’s speech, when the latter 
took his seat in the Academia Espaiiola on 
the 25thof February. The theme developed 
by Sefior Balaguer, the well-known author 
of ‘Los Trovadores’ and other works on 
Provengal literature, was ‘Las Literaturas 
Regionales,’ a subject much to the taste and 
liking of Seiior Castelar, who has always dis- 
played a marked preference for the study of 
distinct and separate nationalities. Nor is 
this a solitary instance of our statesmen of 
the present day bestowing their attention on 
literary matters, for Don José Luis Alvareda, 
the Minister of Public Works in Sagasta’s 
last cabinet, has published a selection of his 
own speeches in the Cortes, as well as of 
articles in the Revista, of which he used to 
be the proprietor and editor. 

Neither of the two academies, La His- 
toria and La Espaiiola, has issued import- 
ant publications this year, though some 
of their members have occasionally written 
works more or less connected with the ob- 
jects of their particular institute. With the 
single exception of ‘Colon y Pinzon,’ by 
Fernandez Duro—a most remarkable essay, 
in which that Academician has shown, with 
the aid of original papers in the archives of 
Seville, what part the last-named navigator 
had in the discovery of the New World—and 
the corresponding numbers or parts of the 
academical Boletin, there is nothing to 
record this year, though we are told that 
we are to see soon further proofs of acade- 
mical activity. As to the Espaiiola, whose 
principal task is to attend to the purity 
of the language and the fostering of polite 
literature, nothing at all has been done in, 
or by, it. That pretty and correct edition of 
our classics, among which figure Ercilla, 
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Moreto, Alarcon, and others, has been dis- 
continued ; and as to the ‘ Cantigas del Rey 
Sabio,’ of which we heard so much at one 
time, and which were said to be ready for 
publication several years ago, the strictest 
silence is kept, so as to make scholars fear and 
suspect that Alfonso’s book will for everremain 
inmanuscript. But whilst the membersof the 
Roya! Academy above named are resting on 
their oars, two enterprising men, though not 
members, have, as it were, encroached upon 
its rights and prerogatives: Felipe Pica- 
toste with a ‘Diccionario Popular de la 
Lengua Castellana,’ and Roque Barcia with 
another, which is pompously announced as 
‘First Complete and Etymological Diction- 
ary of the Spanish Language,’ of which the 
fifth and last volume has just been delivered 
to the subscribers. How far the last-named 
author has been able to accomplish his rather 
difficult task, I am not at present prepared 
to say; but as he does not profess acquaint- 
ance with the Teutonic or Oriental languages, 
much less with Arabic—one of the principal 
elements in the ‘‘ Romance Castellano””—I 
have very strong doubts of his success. 

An abridgment of universal history, com- 
prising an account of ihe prehistoric age 
and Oriental period, by Prof. Sales, of the 
Seville University, has been printed in that 
town. There is very little originality in it, 
it being only a summary of what has been 
written on the subject in France. 

Meanwhile our provincial history, which 
has always been cultivated in preference to 
the general history of the country, has ob- 
tained considerable accessions. I will mention 
among the rest no less than four belonging 
exclusively to the old kingdoms of Leon and 
Galicia, namely, ‘El Vierzo,’ by Caceres; 
‘Tipos Populares de Galicia,’ by Guisasola; 
‘Origen de los Foros’ and ‘ Los Pertigueros 
de Santiago,’ both by Villa Amil. Of Navarre 
we have ‘Hombres Célebres,’ by Gil y 
Bardaji; and of the Ampurdan, one of the 
districts of Catalonia, ‘ Historia de la Civi- 
lizacion en el Noroeste de Cataluiia.’ Balbas, 
the official historiographer of Castellon, has 
published notices of the worthies of that 
town, ‘Castellonenses Ilustres.’ A third 
edition of Santamaria’s ‘Huelva y la 
Rabida,’ the place whence Columbus sailed 
for his adventurous voyage across the seas, 
has also been printed, and in addition to 
the above a work bearing the title of ‘ Las 
Cacerias del Rey Don Alfonso XII.,’ giving 
an account of the royal journey to the Picos 
de Europa in the province of Santander. 

The old languages or dialects spoken in 
various parts of the Spanish peninsula, such 
as the Provencal or Limousin in the eastern 
parts, the Gallego and the Bable in the 
west, and the Basque in the north, are 
naturally drawing the attention of the anti- 
quary and the philologist. Not to mention 
the efforts which are daily made in Barce- 
lona, Gerona, Valencia, and Mallorca to 
revive the old troubadour literature—a sub- 
ject which would require more space than I 
can at present command—I shall limit my- 
self to pointing out three works relating to 
the Euskara of the Basque provinces, which 
will contribute powerfully to our knowledge 
of that old, and to a certain extent most 
mysterious, language, one which has hitherto 
defied the ingenuity of philologists; I mean 
the recently published Basque and Spanish 
dictionary by the late and much lamented 





Aizquivel; ‘Las Leyes Foneticas de la 
Lengua Euskara,’ by Campion; and ‘La 
Lengua Barcongada, Euskara 6 Bascuence,’ 
by Astarloa, a Bascophile of last century ; 
to which it may be added that a society lately 
established at Pamplona, in Navarre, is 
publishing texts likely to give great impulse 
to such studies. 

In Barcelona, besides an inedited tract by 
Ramon Lull, which Sefior Aguilé has had 
printed in old Gothic characters, and dedi- 
cated to an Archduke of Austria residing 
generally at Miramar, in the island of 
Majorca, we have ‘ Aforistica Catalana,’ or 
collection of Catalan popular proverbs, by 
Llagostera ; at Palma, ‘ El Trovador Mallor- 
qui’; and at Valencia, ‘ Flors del meu Hort,’ 
by Labaila. 

Passing now to what is generally called 
light literature, poetry, novels, humouristic 
essays, &c., I could mention several as mark- 
ing a decided improvement. Not to say 
anything of Campoamor, Nuiiez de Arce, the 
late Selgas, Blasco, Grilo, and the almost 
forgotten José Zorrilla, whose ‘Recuerdos 
del Tiempo Viejo’ (vol. iii.) are now being 
published for the first time, I might mention 
the names of Melchor Palau, whose charm- 
ing little book, ‘ Nuevos Cuentos Populares,’ 
has now gone through a second edition; 
Father Arolas and his ‘ Poesias Religiosas’ ; 
and last, not least, some lyrics by King 
Alfonso’s sister, Dona Paz de Borbon, 
which, though advertised, have not been 
offered for sale. 

Of novels we have had this year perhaps 
more than the usual proportion. Alarcon, 
Valera, and Perez Galddés, Fernandez y 
Gonzalez, and many others, like Navarrete 
and Palacio Valdés, have been at work. The 
first in the list has not, that I am aware of, 
written any new novel this year, having only 
printed fresh editions of his former ones, but 
he has published instead ‘ Juicios Literarios 
y Artisticos’ and ‘ Viages por Espaiia.’ Of 
Juan Valera, recently appointed Spanish 
Minister at Washington, I have only seen 
his ‘Algo de Todo.’ As to Perez Galdés 
and his continuation of his ‘ Episodios 
Nacionales,’ of which a new and most 
elegant edition, appropriately illustrated by 
our best artists, Pellicer and Melida, is now 
being issued—I hardly need say anything 
more in his praise. He continues to be a 
popular writer among us. 

Additions to our modern drama have not 
been considerable. With the exception of 
one by Echegaray, ‘Un Conflicto entre dos 
Deberes’—which, like almost all those 
written by him, has gained considerable 
applause—and of another by Capt. Novo y 
Colson, ‘Vasco Nuiiez de Balboa,’ acted at 
the Apolo Theatre in December, 1882, I 
know of no attempts in the capital or in 
the provinces worthy of notice. As a com- 
pensation for this deficiency I must mention 
the fact that the lower dramatic art, known 
among us by the name of juguetes cémicos, 
a sort of composition resembling the French 
vaudeville, is more in vogue than ever. I 
will only mention a few titles, such as ‘Las 
Codornices’ (‘The Quails’), by Aza; ‘La 
Moderna Idolatria,’ by Cano; ‘Un Con- 
flicto entre dos Ingleses,’ no doubt meant 
as a parody of Echegaray’s more classical 
drama, by Flores Garcia; and lastly, ‘ De 
Getafe al Paraiso, 6 la Familia del Tio Ma- 
roma,’ a sarsuela or operetta, by Ricardo de 








la Vega, which has been much commended 
by its humorous jests and vivid Picture 
of village life, as well as by the music of 
Maestro Barbieri, the best of our modern 
composers. 

This may, perhaps, be the place for men. 
tioning a work by Don Antonio Rubié 
Lluch which has lately appeared at Baree- 
lona, and is closely connected with the 
Spanish stage and the manners of the 
fifteenth century; I mean ‘El Sentimiento 
del Honor en los Dramas de Calderon.’ Pre. 
fixed to it is a learned preface by Menendez 
Pelayo, whose ‘ Historia de las Ideas Este- 
ticas en Espaiia’ and other works in the 
same line qualify him better than any other 
modern Spanish author to write on the 
subject. 

The Royal Geographical Society, instituted 
shortly after King Alfonso’s accession to the 
throne, has since continued its labours in a 
most creditable manner, as may be seen by 
the perusal of the volumes of its Zransactions, 
of which the fourteenth has just appeared. It 
may be confidently asserted that to the zeal 
and industry of its president, Col. Coello, is 
owing in a great measure the taste for foreign 
travels and voyages which has all of a 
sudden sprung up among Spaniards. Since 
the publication in one of the volumes 
of that society, in 1882, of a journey 
through Morocco by Lieut. Bonelli, that 
traveller has printed a fuller description, 
geographical as well as statistical, of that 
vast and imperfectly known empire. Him- 
self an African, being born at Sallee of 
Italian parents, Bonelli is well acquainted 
with the languages and dialects of Bar- 
bary, and will be of great use to Spain 
should the Government think at any time of 
establishing colonies on the coast of Africa. 
A brief notice of Russia and the Nihilists, 
entitled ‘ Rusia ante el Occidente,’ by Arnau, 
with a preface by an ex-minister, Carvajal, is 
better calculated to give us an insight into 
the mysteries of that political association 
than to spread among us the knowledge of 
a country with which we have no intimate 
relations at present. ‘Cochinchina y el 
Tonquin, Espaiia y Francia en el Reino de 
Annam,’ by Llacayo, a gentleman from the 
Philippine Islands, who seems to have 
visited the countries he describes, and ‘ Los 
Paises del Extremo Oriente,’ by Juan 
Manuel Pereyra, have been well received 
by the public. The ‘ Créquis Parisienses,’ 
by Federico Vega, and the ‘ Viage de Don 
Alfonso XII. 4 Francia, Alemania, Austria 
y Belgica,’ by Escobar, describing the king’s 
last journey to those countries, cannot, what- 
ever be their actual value, add much to our 
knowledge of European geography ; but on 
the other hand that of the Spanish colonies, 
past or present, in America as well as in 
the Indian Archipelago will become more 
generally known owing to the influence 
exercised by the society, and particularly 
to the Congreso de Americanistas held at 
Madrid in 1881. Montesinos’s ‘ Memorias 
del Peru’ and Fuentes’s ‘Guatemala,’ two 
most important works, have been edited 
separately with critical notes by Marcos 
Jimenez de la Espada and Justo Zaragoza, 
whilst the account of the discovery and con- 
quest of Quivira, in New Mexico, about 
1662, by Diego de Peiialosa, has been 
edited by Fernandez Duro. I may add to 


the above list ‘Album de la Republica de 
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ay,’ by the Committee of the Buenos 
Pare bition ‘Documentos para la His- 
toria de Colombia,’ by R. S. Pereyra ; and 
lastly, a history of the war in the Pacific, 
by Novo y Colson. et 
I may finish this summary by mentioning 
a few of the most important works pub- 
lished by the many text-printing societies in 
the Peninsula. The Bibliophiles of Madrid, 
for instance, have brought out the second 
yolume of ‘Cancionero General,’ to which 
the editor has added, by way of appendix, 
all the poems of the same class not included 
in the first two or three editions of the book ; 
also an index to the contents of the book and 
an alphabetical list of the authors, besides 
the first verse of each composition, so as to 
facilitate the reading. As to the authors 
themselves, both the Spanish and foreign 
scholar would have liked to see some especial 
notice of them, and that is, perhaps, the 
only drawback in a work of that importance. 
So much for the ‘‘ Madrileiios.” The ‘ Sevil- 
janos,” who seem to have somewhat decayed 
of late, have only published one book, ‘ El 
Culto Sevillano,’ by Robles, which, though 
written at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century and inedited, hardly deserved 
the honours of printing. The enterprising 
editors of the collection entitled ‘‘ Documentos 
Inéditos para la Historia de Espaiia” have 
ublished the seventy-ninth volume, contain- 
ing, first, ‘Historia General de las Islas Occi- 
dentales al Asia,’ by Fr. Rodrigode Aganduru 
Moriz; and secondly, ‘ Relacion de los Suc- 
cessos de las Armas de Espaiia en Italia, 
1511-12 ‘Grimalte y Gradisa,’ by Juan 
de Flores, and ‘ Blason y Armas,’ by Gracia 
Dei, a herald to the Catholic sovereigns 
Ferdinand and Isabella, are both reprints, 
or rather photo-lithographic reproductions, 
of books printed in the fifteenth century, 
the former probably at Salamanca, without 
date, and the latter at Coria, in the castle of 
the second Duke of Alba, in 1482. 
J. F. RraXo. 





SWEDEN. 

A cuancE for the better seems to have set 
in with the beginning of the current year in 
our book trade. AJl the principal works 
of 1883 have not been issued during the last 
few weeks of the year. The supply has 
been more uniform. 

Amongst many ephemeral productions the 
Christmas book market can boast of one or 
two substantial works. One particularly 
interesting for English readers is an original 
work on Shakspeare, by Dr. H. Schiick, of 
Upsala, a young scholar who, thanks to 
long researches and a sojourn in England, 
has prepared himself for his task. The 
leading principle of his work is to avoid 
attributing to the poet, as has very fre- 
quently been done, the views of later times, 
and to view him as he really was and in con- 
lexion with the culture of his own age. 
Another standard work is devoted to one of 
the most remarkable individuals in our 
recent annals, ‘‘the Northern Alcibiades,” 
the celebrated favourite of Gustavus IILI., 
(i. M. Armfelt. The author of this book, 
Dr. Elof Tegnér, has been in a position to 
devote several years to the study of his topic, 
and some archives in Finland not utilized 
before have supplied him with most abundant 
materials. The handsome volume which has 
appeared, and which is expected to be fol- 








lowed up by some more, treats particularly 
about Armfelt’s relation to Gustavus III. 
The biographer has in a special volume, 
which has also appeared this year, published 
the letters which the king wrote in French 
to Armfelt, a considerable number of which 
are of great historical importance. In this 
connexion I ought also to mention another 
interesting collection of letters published by 
the librarian H. Wieselgren, viz., ‘ Lettres 
de Leibnitz 4 Sparfvenfelt, Savant Suédois, 
Attaché a la Cour des Rois Charles XI. et 
Charles XII.’ Some of these letters were 
known before, but the whole series has 
now been printed for the first time. They 
are remarkable evidence of the literary 
connexion between the great philosopher 
and the Swedish philologist. 

To biographical literature belongs a work 
which the writer of this article has pub- 
lished simultaneously in Swedish and Danish 
in consequence of special permission from 
King ChristianIX. The original manuscript, 
which has during the lapse of a generation 
from the death of the author reposed in the 
royal archives at Copenhagen, was written 
in French by the late King of Denmark, 
Christian VIII., during the period when 
he, a young adventurous prince, endeavoured 
to seize the reins of government in Nor- 
way, but was compelled to yield to Ber- 
nadotte (1814). This diary, written day by 
day during that remarkable crisis, is cer- 
tainly not destitute of interest at this time 
of controversy between Sweden and Norway. 

Turning to history proper, I may mention 
that Prof. Hammarstrand, of Upsala, has 
commenced the publication of a ‘ History 
of the Roman Constitution’ (‘Romerska 
Rikets Férfattningshistoria’). The chief of 
the archeeological museum, Mr. Hildebrand, 
has issued a collection of historical essays, 
entitled ‘Fran iildre Tider’ (‘From Ancient 
Times’). Mr. O. Sjogren has written a 
monograph on the war of defence in 
Livonia, 1701-2; and Miss Ellen Fries has 
contributed to our knowledge of the diplo- 
matic relations of Sweden and the Nether- 
lands during the reign of Charles X. an 
academical thesis, which is particularly 
notable from the circumstance of its having, 
for the first time in this country, procured 
an authoress the degree of Doctor Philo- 
sophie. Lastly, I ought not to omit ‘Sam- 
lingar till Giéteborgs Historia’ (‘Collections 
for the History of Gothenburg’), by Wil- 
helm Berg, containing rather valuable pic- 
tures from the earlier history of this town, 
accompanied by explanatory illustrations. 

Of political pamphleteers the most notable 
are two pseudonymous writers: ‘‘ Marcellus,” 
mentioned by me in a couple of my previous 
reviews, who has lately devoted his pen 
to the Norwegian constitutional conflict; 
and “‘ Cajus Julius Cesar,” who has treated 
the last ‘‘ Bellum Civile” among ourselves, 
that is, the party controversy in the Diet 
of 1883. 

The painter and draughtsman Carl Lars- 
son, who is residing in France, has distin- 
guished himself as an illustrator of books. 
An adaptation of an English idea, viz., a 
birthday album containing extracts from 
our poets, one for every day of the year, 
has been issued with landscapes for every 
month drawn by him. Another work is a 
great ouvrage de luxe, most deserving of being 
reproduced, even abroad, and containing 








engravings to a fantastically satirical tale 
by the Danish author Eric Bigh. This 
tale, which is not only really poetical, 
but witty, has already supplied one of 
our most eminent artists, the late F. W. 
Scholander, with material for water colours. 
Larsson’s illustrations consist of woodcuts 
of extraordinary fineness which accompan 
the text; simultaneously with the Swedis 
edition a Danish one is in course of pub- 
lication. I may add that another volume 
of F. W. Scholander’s posthumous works, 
‘Pen-Sketches’ (‘Pennteckningar’), has 
also appeared. But the most important 
illustrated book of the current year is un- 
questionably Runeberg’s ‘Finrik Stals 
Signer’ (‘Tales of the Ensign Stal’), with 
illustrations by Prof. H. Malmstrém. Luxu- 
riously got up, it comprises the artistic 
result of several years’ researches made by 
the artist on the spot in Finland. In con- 
nexion with these art productions I may, per- 
haps, be permitted to mention a lexicon 
of European artists which has begun to 
appear, edited by your correspondent, with 
the help of Claes Lundin, C. Eichhorn, 
and some others of our best authors, and, 
besides, with contributions from authors 
in Norway, Denmark, and Finland, such as 
Prof. Dietrichson. This lexicon does not 
contain only painters, but dramatists and 
musicians also. Several other professional 
dictionaries, treating, for instance, politics, 
natural philosophy, &c., are being simul- 
taneously edited by B. Meijer. 

In some of my previous reviews I have 
frequently had occasion to mention August 
Strindberg as the most prolific and gifted 
of our younger poets. From Paris, where 
he has settled for the winter, he has 
sent home a collection of lyrics. The 
book was much talked of before it ap- 
peared, not least in consequence of the 
large sum, compared with what is usual 
here, which had been paid to the author. 
Besides, it was anticipated that the contents 
of the book would be chiefly satirical, an 
anticipation which has proved correct. The 
author is not a naturalist, in the usual 
sense of the word, for he is endowed with 
too much imaginative power, and with a 
style sometimes poetical and always emi- 
nently original; but he ranges neverthe- 
less amongst the foremost opponents of the 
old idealistic school. As well by violating 
existing laws of form as by personal attacks 
this collection of his lyrics has provoked 
objections. 

One or two of Strindberg’s followers be- 
long to the fair sex. Mrs. A. Ch. Edgren is 
somewhat known in England by translations 
of tales which she is publishing under the 
common title ‘Ur Lifvet’ (‘From the 
Life’); a couple of new series thereof have 
appeared during the course of this year. 
Besides, Mrs. Edgren has signalized herself 
by some plays, and so has Mrs. Agrell. 
Of the men of the school, G. af Geijersstam, 
Georg Nordensvan, and Oscar Levertin 
are young and prolific authors, who during 
the year have produced literary criti- 
cisms and small tales, travelling sketches, 
&e. I may further specify a third collection 
of poetry by the most eminent of our 
living poets, Carl Snoilsky, who has gone 
into voluntary exile, and who, after having 
stayed a couple of years in Italy, is now 
residing in Dresden. Amongst foreign 
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topics in his new admirable volume of poetry 
he has tuned his lyre to the memory of 
Savonarola; the volume contains besides 


excellent patriotic poems. Further, we are | 


met with a posthumous work, so to say, 
by one of our most celebrated novelists, 
G. H. Mellin, entitled ‘Romantic Pictures 
from Swedish History ’ (‘ Historiskt Roman- 
tiska Skildringar fran Unionstiden’); the 
manuscript has, however, been left incom- 
plete, so it has been continued by Mrs. 
Keyser. By his sketches of travel N. P. 
Odman has still further increased his 
aie, I may also mention that E. 
eckman has published ‘ American Travelling 
Notes’ (‘Amerikanska Reseminnen’); Claes 
Lundin has edited a volume entitled ‘ Bortom 
Alperna’ (‘ On the Other Side of the Alps’). 
ramatic literature has, the above-men- 
tioned two ladies, Mrs. Edgren and Mrs. 
Agrell, excepted — whose plays ‘Sanna 
Qvinnor’ (‘True Women’) and ‘ Riddad’ 
(‘ Rescued’) have attracted some attention— 
been represented chiefly by Oscar Wijkander 
and H. Molander. The former is a veteran 
who has written some plays for the Svenska 
Akademien, but who has now contributed to 
the modern taste for realism by the play 
‘Bertha Malm.’ The latter is a very young 
man who made a lucky hit in ‘ Furstinnan 
Gogol,’ a sensational play from Russia, with 
Nihilists, assassinations, &c. 

The celebrated deputy to the Swedish Diet, 
Emil Key, has published a first volume of 
‘Svenska Tidningspressens Historia’ (‘ His- 
tory of the Swedish Newspaper Press’); 
and B. Scholdstrém has, under the title 
‘Forbiskymtande Skuggor’ (‘ Passing Phan- 
toms’), collected his sketches from stage life 
and the literary world. ‘Gimda Blad,’ by 
Johannes Sundblad, is also biographical. 
Of course the Luther festivals have called 
forth that kind of literary history which 
such celebrations evoke. The most notable 
of these productions is perhaps a book by 
Bishop Strémberg. Tales have been pub- 
lished by Auguste Bondeson, G. Djurklou, 
and A. Segerstedt ; Swedish poetical antho- 
logies by Richard Bergstrom and Karl 
Warburg; and besides KE. Lennstrand has 
edited, under the title ‘Gyllene Ord,’ a 
huge florilegium. 

Prof. Nordenskiéld has this year pub- 
lished the second and third volumes of his 
work containing the scientific observations 
made by the Vega expedition. Amongst 
purely scientific productions I may further 
specify the first and second volumes of 
‘Acta Mathematica,’ by Prof. Mittag-Leffler, 
and the conclusion of the posthumous 
work, of European renown, by Elias 
Fries, ‘ Icones Select,’ &c. Prof. Kinberg 
has continued ‘Svenska Foglarne’ (‘The 
Swedish Birds’), by Sundewall; and K. F. 
Sdderwall has with the sixth volume, con- 
taining a dictionary, concluded J. E. Ryd- 
qvist’s monumental work ‘Svenska Sprakets 
Lagar’ (‘The Laws of the Swedish Lan- 
guage’), of which the first volume appeared 
about thirty years ago. In philosophy the 
most eminent work of the current year is 
a collection of J. C. Bostrim’s writings, pub- 
lished by H. Edfeldt. Bostriém is considered 
the creator of Swedish philosophy. Further, 


R. Geijer has produced a critique of Hege- | 


lianism and Vositivism. 


Prof. Nybleeus 


has continued the publication of Samuel 
Grabbes’s select philosophical writings. Even 





beyond the circle of professors a taste for 
philosophical speculation has shown itself ; 
for instance, in an elaborate work on natural 
right by the former secretary of the Swedish 
legation in Vienna, Mr. Kleen. 

I may close my review with the mention 
of the most beautiful heraldic work which 
has ever been published in our country— 
viz., Klingspor’s ‘ Baltisches Wappenbuch’ 
—having been completed. 

Arvip AHNFELT. 
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The Story of Chinese Gordon. By A. Egmont 
Hake. (Remington & Co.) 
CurvesE Gorpon is certainly the most strik- 
ing figure in the military annals of the last 
quarter of a century. The wars which he 
has conducted may not have been on so 
large a scale as those of ‘‘ our only general,” 
but the personality of the commander is much 
more remarkable. Other leaders are con- 
stantly subjected to the private criticism 
and censure of their men ; of General Gordon 
there has never been more than one opinion 
among those whom he repeatedly led to 
victory against overwhelming odds. His 
men worshipped him, whether they were 
Chinese or Soudanese, and where he led 
they would follow, though the path seemed 
the shortest cut to the next world. As we 
read again the once familiar story of the 
Taiping rebellion we are struck afresh 
by the extraordinary genius of command 
which must have been possessed by a man 
who could triumph over such obstacles. 
Throughout the Taiping campaign he had 
to contend with the worst antagonist a 
general can dread—treachery in his own 
camp. The brigands who formed a large 
proportion of his volunteer officers were on 
the look out for loot, not for the successful 
ending of the rebellion, and they were 
enraged at Gordon’s severe repression of 
plunder and sack. He had ever and again 
to dismiss a dozen useful officers because 
they would not carry out the orders of a 
commander who thought only of his duty 
and would not hear of loot. He had to 
combine with an imperial force which was 
led with aims far different from his own, 
and he vainly protested against barbarities 
and breaches of faith which he had no 
power to prevent. His own troops were con- 
stantly in arrears of pay, and it needed all 
his magical influence to ward off a mutiny 
when a town had been carried by assault 
and the unpaid soldiery were itching to sack 
it; but he always prevailed over the mutin- 
ous spirit by his bold, uncompromising de- 
meanourand unbending will. How he did it is 
a mystery. It was not only that he was brave 
to recklessness, and always led his storming 
parties himself unarmed ; it was not alone 
his strategical ability, which bred a well- 
founded trust in his troops that they were 
sure to be taken by the right road; it was 
not his strict honour and sense of justice, 
which made every man feel that his rights 
were safe in his general’s keeping; it was 
something above and beyond any of these 
individual virtues that raised Chinese Gordon 
to a sacred niche in the hearts of his soldiers, 
and made even his enemies bow in homage 
before a nobility they dimly understood to 


. be godlike. 





_ The suppression of the Taiping rebellion 
in 1863-4 was Gordon’s great achievement, 


and his biographer rightly devotes half this 


volume to the relation of the war. Gordon 
had seen service in the Crimea, and had 
done useful work in Bessarabia and Armenia 
in laying down frontiers; but these and all 
other introductory matters are dismissed in 
thirty not very interesting pages, and the 
Taiping rebellion is immediately brought 
upon the scene. Mr. Hake tells the story 
much as it has been told before, adding 
however, the personal element from private 
letters which Gordon sent home from time 
to time. When Andrew Wilson was writ- 
ing the history of the “ ever-victorious” 
army, Gordon carefully tore out all those 
portions of the manuscript which were cal- 
culated to emphasize his personal renown 
and exploits. It is these portions that Mr. 
Hake endeavours to restore, without his 
cousin’s knowledge, though General Gordon 
is, we believe, perfectly accessible at Jeru- 
salem. It is difficult altogether to approve of 
this sort of forcible encomium. If General 
Gordon hates to be extolled, it seems a little 
hard that his own private letters should be 
used to further the very object he abhors, 
At least the world might have waited till 
death made the general’s character part 
of the public history of England, and con- 
siderations of public utility might be urged 
in favour of holding up so great an ideal of 
a soldier’s life even against his own express 
desire. While he lives, the proceeding 
savours of highway robbery. 

The narrative of General Gordon’s work 
in the Soudan and equatorial provinces 
is somewhat confused. It is very difficult 
to make out from Mr. Hake’s way of putting 
things what the general actually accom- 
plished among the wild tribes of the Soudan. 
That he was beloved by all who came within 
reach of his influence goes without saying; 
but that he restored order or worked any 
particular reforms among the various con- 
flicting elements that made up his govern- 
ment does not appear from this volume. 
Whatever he accomplished (and from other 
sources we know he did not work in vain) 
was obviously of a temporary nature, for as 
soon as his control was removed by the in- 
gratitude of the Egyptian Government, who 
found Gordon much too upright for their pur- 
poses, the work he had been slowly build- 
ing up fell to the ground, and when Gessi 
died the Soudan returned to its ancient 
anarchy. It is clear that Gordon perceived 
little advantage in the occupation of the 
Soudan by Egypt, and regarded any efficient 
reform of the administration there as well- 
nigh hopeless. The only other definite 
lesson to be derived from the history of this 
long struggle with the powers of darkness 
in the Soudan is the same as that which the 
Taiping war teaches, namely, the wonderful 
influence of dauntless pluck and an iron will, 
combined with great personal sympathy and 
gentleness, over savage peoples. If Gordon 
had remained in Africa the Madhi would 
have met with a very divided homage from 
his present followers, and the man with the 
best chance of success in the réle of Messiah, 
and the one best furnished with the finest 
qualities of a prophet, would have been 
Chinese Gordon himself, the ‘‘ uncrow2 
king.”? General Gordon was always fille 
with that sense of a mission which 
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essential to the true leader and reformer, 
and his peculiar religious convictions gave 
an almost unique strength to this feeling of 
a mightier hand guiding his every action. 
Nothing short of this conviction could have 
enabled him to show that reckless contempt 
of danger and that absolute confidence in 
his own judgment (which he felt was not his 
own) by which he gained his marvellous 
hold upon the people he governed. 

The last few years are briefly described: 
the retirement from the ungrateful service of 
the Khedive after the disgraceful treatment 
he was subjected to in the mission to Abys- 
sinia, the momentary acceptance of the 
secretariate to Lord Ripon, the mediation in 
China, the abortive attempt to bring about 
a settlement in Basutoland, and at last the 
rest of a quiet retreat in Palestine. Mr. 
Hake hints at a possibility of General 
Gordon’s return to England ‘to minister 
to the London poor in their great need”’; 
but we hope that we shall still see the 
services of so unique a man devoted to the 
larger needs of his country, and that there 
yet remain many chapters to be added to a 
life that has been full of great deeds and 
heroic example. 








The Voyage of the Jeannette. The Ship and 
Ice Journals of George W. De Long, 
Commander of the Polar Expedition of 


1879-81. Edited by his Wife, Emma 
De Long. 2 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 


Tue official narrative of the unfortunate 
Jeannette expedition comes at last like a 
twice-told tale. Since the survivors of that 
hapless adventure landed on the shores of 
Siberia more than two years ago, the story 
of their struggles and sufferings has been told 
again and again in various forms, and with 
more or less fulness of detail. All these ac- 
counts, however, have been to a certain extent 
fragmentary, and it was felt that something 
was still wanted to complete the record. 
This want has now been amply supplied by 
the handsome volumes containing the com- 
mander’s journals, and apart from their 
human interest, no student of Arctic geo- 
graphy can afford to dispense with them as 
the authoritative history of a memorable 
though disastrous enterprise. In preparing 
them for publication Mrs. De Long has, 
therefore, performed a public service, and 
at the same time paid a fitting tribute 
to her gallant husband’s memory. Con- 
sidering the circumstances under which the 
journals were written, a certain amount of 
sameness in some portions was inevitable ; 
but they are full of shrewd and thoughtful 
observations, and the impressions of the 
moment are conveyed with a freshness and 
reality which is more than compensation 
for any want of literary finish. The text is 
well illustrated by maps and engravings, 
and professional readers will find some 
interesting matter in the appendices. 

The narrative is naturally introduced by 
a biographical sketch of the commander of 
the expedition, and begins with an account 
of the preparations for the voyage, of which 
ample details are given. Nothing seems to 
have been spared to make the equipment as 
perfect as possible, and when the Jeannette 
sailed from San Francisco on the 8th of July, 
1879, a better manned or more amply found 





vessel never started for the Arctic regions. 
Her suitability for ice work had already 
been proved by Sir Allen Young, who made 
two voyages in her to the North, under her 
original name of the Pandora, before he sold 
her to Mr. Gordon Bennett; and in select- 
ing the officers and men the utmost care had 
been taken te sevure such as were best 
qualified for the arduous work which was 
expected. The principal reasons which 
determined the course of the expedition were 
the existence of the Japan current, flowing 
through Behring Strait to the north, and the 
supposed extent of Wrangel Land, by proceed- 
ing along the coast of which it was expected 
that the explorers would be able to reach a 
high latitude. The fallacy of this reasoning 
was only too soon to be demonstrated. The 
Jeannette entered the ice in the vicinity of 
Herald Island within two months of her de- 
parture from San Francisco, and was never 
released until she went down more than 
twenty-one months later. Of the horrors of 
that dismal imprisonment it is difficult to 
form an adequate idea. During the wild 
winter gales the ice pressure was terrific, 
and after the 19th of January, 1880, when 
the ship sprang a leak, she was only kept 
afloat ‘‘by skilful devices and arduous 
labour.” On the 14th of November, 1879, 
the commander writes :— 

‘*This steady strain on one’s mind is fearful. 
Seemingly we are not secure for a moment, and 
yet we can take no measures for our security. 
A crisis may occur at any moment, and we can 
do nothing but be thankful in the morning that 
it has not come during the night, and at night 
that it has not come since the morning. Living 
over a powder-mill waiting for an explosion would 
be a similar mode of existence.” 

On one occasion the ice opened and left the 
ship floating in a small lead of open water, 
and 

‘no sooner had she got stern to the wind than 
the advancing ice was upon us, and we were 
pushed, forced, squeezed, driven through this 
mile of a canal amid a grinding and groaning of 
timbers and a crashing and tumbling of ice that 
was fearful to look at.” 


At such times everything was kept ready 
for an emergency, ‘“‘knapsacks at hand, 
sledges packed, boats ready, medicines and 
instruments, arms and ammunition, sledge 
parties all told off”; it was like “living on 
the edge of acrater.” That under such cir- 
cumstances the men should have kept up 
their courage and even cheerfulness is the 
best testimony to the high qualities displayed 
by De Long in the conduct of the expedition, 
and fully justifies the favourable verdict 
of the court of inquiry which was held at 
Washington last winter. To a man of his 
energy and enthusiasm the enforced inaction 
of these weary months must, however, have 
been terrible, and his bitter disappointment 
occasionally finds utterance in his journal. 
Thus, after nearly seventeen months’ im- 
prisonment in the ice, he writes :— 

‘*The sameness of our existence has become 
painful, and life seems a burden. The mere 
fact of doing something would be a relief, but 
even that is denied us. We have done nothing, 
are doing nothing, and, so far as we can see, 
shall do nothing that can be of any use. To 
eat food and wear out clothes, without any 
result for the money expended, is poor comfort. 
I am satisfied that we are affected by the length 
of time since we have had foot on shore.” 


It may be mentioned, however, that though 





condemned to inactivity so far as exploration 
was concerned, the members of the expedition 
made good use of their time, and every op- 
portunity was improved for gaining scientific 
information. Indeed, the scientific results 
obtained were by no means insignificant, 
and will contribute to a great extent to in- 
crease our knowledge of this part of the 
Arctic Ocean. The depth of a previously 
unvisited sea has been measured ; the cha- 
racter and action of the ice have been care- 
fully studied; and the discovery of three 
islands, two of which were visited and ex- 
plored, indicates the existence of a whole 
archipelago in the vicinity of the New 
Siberian Islands. The notesof the naturalist 
of the expedition, the meteorological obser- 
vations, and Lieut. Chipp’s observations on 
electricity and aurore will be published 
separately by the Government, and they 
have, therefore, been omitted from this work. 
But there are some interesting memoranda 
by Dr. Ambler on snow crystals and the 
salinity of floe ice, by Chief Engineer Mel- 
ville on the best mode of building and fitting 
a ship for ice navigation, and by M. de 
Fonvieille on the use of balloons in the 
Polar regions. After a “ most careful and 
thorough examination” of this subject De 
Long was “‘ forced to the conclusion that we 
cannot do anything with balloons in Arctic 
explorations.” In a letter to Mr. Bennett 
he says :— 

‘*To support a weight of one hundred and 
eighty pounds human flesh (my own weight) 
and say seventy pounds rope, at a height of one 
hundred and fifty feet, would require a balloon 
about twenty-two feet in diameter, according to 
Prof. King. To fill this enormous machine re- 
quires gas generated from coal, or gas generated 
from the action of sulphuric acid on iron cuttings ; 
in the first manner we should require a coal 
mine near at hand, and in the second manner 
we should need another ship to carry the sul- 
phuric acid and iron cuttings. The second plan 
is of course impracticable, and the first would 
come in merely in case we strike a vein of coal. 
siete While we were digging out coal enough to 
float the balloon, we might advance twenty-five 
miles with sledges, or afoot, and reach the ex- 
treme horizon to be seen from the prospective 
elevation.” 


After drifting over an immense expanse 
of frozen ocean, and escaping countless 
dangers, the Jeannette was at last crushed 
by the ice on the 13th of June, 1881, in 
latitude 77° 15’ N., longitude 155° 50’ E., 
and went down shortly afterwards, but not 
before the sledges and stores which were 
kept ready for such an emergency had been 
hoisted out and placed in a safe position. 
At a certain depth the ice of the Arctic 
Ocean is as hard as marble, and when a 
floe piece comes against the side of a wooden 
ship it does not always glance off or slip by, 
but cuts and gouges in. The verdict of the 
court of inquiry was that ‘‘ any vessel in 
like position, no matter what her model 
might have been, or however strongly con- 
structed, and subjected to the same pres- 
sures as those incurred by the Jeannette, 
would have been annihilated.” 

Being thus thrown upon the ice, the 
officers and men were divided into three 
parties, and assigned to the boats best fitted 
for the anticipated work. The retreat com- 
menced on the 18th of June, and during 
the ensuing three months the entire ship’s 
company remained together, under the direc- 
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tion of the commander, struggling against 
obstacles which required indomitable pluck 
and perseverance to overcome. They were 
compelled to drag their heavy boats and 
loads of provisions over broken and shift- 
ing fields of ice, at times ferrying them 
over the water spaces and crossing treacher- 
ousice bridges, often carried far out of their 
course by the drift of the pack, and delayed 
again and again by storms, fogs, and snow. 
On the 12th of September the three boats 
were separated in a gale, at an estimated 
distance of about ninety miles to the north- 
ward and eastward of the Lena delta, and 
the second cutter, under the command of 
Lieut. Chipp, has never been heard of since. 
She does not seem to have been such a 
good sea boat as the other two, and was 
most likely swamped during the gale. Mr. 
Melville was fortunate enough to reach one 
of the eastern mouths of the Lena, near a 
native village, where he and his party sub- 
sisted until they were able to communicate 
with the commandant of Bulun. The com- 
mander also landed with his boat’s crew only 
twenty-five miles to the eastward of a village, 
but, being misled by imperfect charts, he 
unfortunately endeavoured to reach some 
settlement to the southward. The story of 
that last terrible march forms one of the 
most tragic chapters in the history of Polar 
research, and it has been well said that 
it almost seems as if every sorrow which 
has been associated with Arctic exploration 
during the last four centuries has been con- 
centrated and repeated in the experience of 
De Long and his unfortunate companions. 
The painful record of their final struggles 
closes with the entry, ‘‘Sunday, Oct. 30— 
140th day. Boyd and Geertz died during 
night—Mr. Collins dying.” When these 
lines were penned, only De Long himself, 
Dr. Ambler, and Ah Sam, the Chinese cook, 
were left alive, and from the positionin which 
the bodies were found it seemed as if they 
had employed their last remaining strength 
in an attempt to carry the books and papers 
to some rising ground where they might be 
safe from the spring freshets. The only 
survivors of De Long’s party were the two 
seamen, Nindemann and Noros, who had 
been sent on in advance for relief, and just 
escaped with their lives. It was from these 
two men that Mr. Melville first heard that 
the captain’s boat had reached the shore, 
and he did not desist from his desperate, but 
unavailing attempts to find and succour his 
comrades until he was assured that all must 
have perished. It was largely owing to his 
devotion and heroism that the bodies were 
discovered and the priceless records recovered 
before the breaking up of winter, when they 
would have been swept away by the floods. 

Little remains to be said except that the 
court of inquiry found that every officer 
and man of the expedition had so conducted 
himself that there was ‘‘ no occasion to im- 
pute censure to any member of the party.” 
Lhe court considered also that De Long 
was justified in entering the pack when he 
did, and that had he done otherwise he 
might fairly have been thought wanting 
in the high qualities necessary for an ex- 
plorer :— 

‘* Hither he had to return to some port to the 
southward, and pass the winter there in idle- 
ness, thus sacrificing all chance of pushing his 
researches to the northward until the following 





summer, or else he must endeavour to force the 
vessel through to Wrangel Land, then errone- 
ously supposed to be a large continent, to winter 
there and prosecute his explorations by sledge.” 

The general conduct of the personnel of 
the expedition seems to have been “a 
marvel of cheerfulness, good-fellowship, 
and mutual forbearance”’; and ‘‘ the fact of 
the ship’s having passed a second winter in 
the pack without any appearance of scurvy 
on board sufficiently attests the excellence 
of the sanitary arrangements adopted ” by 
Dr. Ambler. Indeed there was very little 
sickness of any kind, with the exception of 
afew cases of lead-poisoning from eating 
canned provisions; and even when ninety 
days had elapsed after the loss of the ship 
the officers and men were in fair condition, 
notwithstanding their terrible journey. 

No one can read the ‘ Voyage of the 
Jeannette’ without being impressed by the 
care and judgment, and especially by the 
taste and feeling, with which Mrs. De Long 
has performed her labour of love. To use 
her own words :— 

‘Tt is the record of an expedition which set 
out in high hope and returned broken and 
covered with disaster. It is also the record of 
lives of men subjected to severer pressure than 
their ship met from the forces of nature. The 
ship gave way ; the men surmounted the ob- 
stacles and kept their courage and faith to the 
end. It is, above all, the record of a leader 
of men who entered the service in which he fell 
with an honorable purpose and a lofty aim; who 
endured the disappointment of a noble nature 
with a patience which was the conquest of 
bitterness ; who bore the lives of his comrades 
as a trust reposed in him; and who died at his 
post with an unfaltering faith in God whom he 
served and loved.” 

The last sentences of the concluding 
chapter breathe the same spirit which in- 
spired the noble words written to Sir 
Roderick Murchison nearly twenty years 
ago by the widow of the gallant Franklin, 
and will find a responsive echo in many 
hearts on both sides of the Atlantic. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

A Late Remorse. By Frank Lee Benedict. 

3 vols. (White & Co.) 
Robert Reid, Cotton - Spinner. By Alice 

O’Hanlon.. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Cape Cod Folks. By Sally Pratt McLean. 

(Griffith & Farran.) 
Mr. Bevyepicr tells an exciting story. It 
introduces three pairs of lovers, who all tear 
their passion to tatters; but it is not on the 
love-making that the author expends his 
most laborious workmanship. There is a 
wonderful lady, who is one of the most cun- 
ning intriguers ever conceived by a novelist; 
and in order to effect a certain purpose 
which she has at heart she displays vast 
ingenuity, tells monstrous lies, cuts deep 
into the quick of human affections, and per- 
forms incredible feats of reckless malignity. 
Mr. Benedict assures his reader that Mrs. 
Alderly was ‘capable of great lengths ”’; 
but if he had thrown into the scale all the 
widths and depths and heights of feminine 
resource he would not have overstated the 
measure of her capability. In brief, this 
fine lady is a good deal too clever and cruel 
to be a natural character; and she is not 
the only personage in the story who suffers 
from too greatelaboration. As for the plot 





—though it may be emphatically repeated 
that it is very exciting—its development jg 
what an Englishman would be inclined to 
call transpontine. Mr. Benedict hails from 
the other side of the Atlantic, and cannot 
be charged with borrowing his villains and 
heroes from the Surrey side of the Thames. 
but there are one or two suggested apologies 
in the book which seem to show that he is 
conscious of being somewhat melodramatic. 
Be that as it may, ‘A Late Remorse’ js 
decidedly readable, not to say engrossing. 
With the limitation already named, it is a 
clever story, and contains many passages 
of unusual merit. There is more than the 
average allowance of orthographical blun- 
ders, some of which pointedly affect the 
sense ; but it does not seem as if the printer 
were to blame for words like ‘‘ Bacchantee” 
and ‘ occulist.’’ 

There is not much that is fresh in ‘ Robert 
Reid,’ whether of incident or of treatment. 
Novelists have extracted almost all the ore 
that was to be had out of the mine which 
Miss O’Hanlon has revisited. Readers are 
familiar with the worthy cotton-spinner; 
with his very plain and benevolent wife, 
who, as an irreverent Frenchman said, fell 
from heaven, but fell on her nose; with the 
orphan girls of a titled scoundrel, left de- 
pendent upon their North-country relative ; 
with the banker’s son, amiable and weak, 
who wins the better of the two sisters, but 
finds a powerful rival in the hardworking 
young doctor ; and with the scapegrace who 
is invariably attached to a Lancashire cotton- 
mill, and who makes mischief all round until 
he is mercifully brought to a bad end. It 
would need much originality and power to 
deal with these trite characters and inci- 
dents in such a manner as to create a really 
good impression; and Miss O’Hanlon can 
scarcely be credited with either. She is not 
incapable of good work in a discontinuous 
fashion. Her old miser is amusing in his 
way, though exaggerated, and her heroine 
is superior to all the other characters in the 
book; but they are not strong enough to 
counterbalance the faults above mentioned. 
It may be added that ‘‘our neighbours” 
would not say of a doting wife, as the author 
asserts, ‘‘ elle l’aimé éperdument ”; nor was 
it ‘the Pope’? who bade us remember that 
whatever is is right ; nor is it fair to accuse 
her cotton-spinner of bad grammar for say- 
ing ‘“‘ my eldest niece,” whilst she frequently 
allows herself to use plural verbs after 
‘‘ neither. . . nor,” and to take other liberties 
with well-recognized laws of speech. 

‘Cape Cod Folks’ introduces the English 
reader to an utterly unknown world. The 
society of which Mr. Howells and Mr. James, 
et si quis alius, have to tell does not differ 
materially in its ways and manners, its feel- 
ings and its modes of expressing them, from 
that in which most of uslive and move. But 
these strange fisher-folk—with their views 
on “‘conversions ” and “ awakenin’s,” their 
shrewdness and humour, combined with an 
ever-present consciousness of ‘‘ powers not 
ourselves,” their proclivity to praying when 
they are afflicted, and singing psalms (or 
Moody and Sankey’s hymns) when they are 
merry—are of a type to which nothing that 
modern England produces can be referred. 
Except that we can read their language 
without the aid of a dictionary, they seem 
creatures of a species wholly different from 
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ours. And yet the truth probably is that 
these Yankees have preserved, while we have 
lost, many genuine English characteristics. 
They are just Englishmen of two hundred 
and fifty years ago; and the quaintness of 
the story is due to the fact that we have them 
as seen through the spectacles of a modern 
young lady (for the heroine, who tells the 
story, can only be the mouthpiece of the 
author) who does not fully realize at 
what she is looking, though doubtless she 
has as many points of contact with them 
as with us. All the prayer-meetings and 
the Scriptural language are familiar enough 
to her, living in a land where one form of 
ublic worship has as good a right to exist 
as another; while the comparative weak- 
ness of social distinctions makes the proposal 
of marriage between a sailor lad and a 
young lady seem less violent than it would 
be here. Indeed, all the relations of the 
sexes are on a footing which seems strange 
to the English reader. Let any one, for 
instance, compare the treatment of Becky 
Weir with that of Hetty Sorrel, to which 
it bears a superficial resemblance. Her 
equals in social station, while notignoring her 
sin, do not treat it as differing specifically 
from other forms of backsliding ; but the 
heroine, her superior, who has up to that 
point shown affection and sympathy, re- 
ceives her confession with “I wish you 
would go out of my room and leave me; 
Iam not used to such people as you.” We 
have seen few stories that opened so many 
unusual views of mankind as ‘Cape Cod 
Folks.’ For those who seek for amusement 
in the first instance, there is plenty of that 
also. From ‘‘ Aunt Patty,’’ who objects to 
“an awakenin’ right in the midst o’ tater- 
buggin’,” to ‘‘Grandpa Keeler,” the old 
seaman always on the look out for an 
opportunity “‘to engage in a little old- 
time, secular conversation,’”’ which is sternly 
repressed, as unbecoming to a “ perfessor,” 
by his wife, there is something to make the 
reader chuckle on every page. 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Adventures in Thule. By William Black. (Mac- 


millan & Co.) 
By R. M. Ballantyne. 


Battles with the Sea. 
(Nisbet & Co.) 
Nora Clinton. By Emily Brodie. (Shaw & Co.) 
Evelyn Manwaring. By Greville J. Chester. 
(Marcus Ward & Co.) 

Nozopy can object to the system of permuta- 
tions and combinations by which a popular 
author makes the most of his popularity. Mr. 
Black had two stories ready, one about the 
Lewis and the other about a remote part of 
Inverness-shire ; but as they were not enough 
to fill a volume he has added to them one 
which has already served a similar useful pur- 
pose in filling out the volumes which bore the 
title of ‘The Beautiful Wretch.’ A sort of 
apology for the book is offered by the 
announcement on the title-page that the 
‘Adventures in Thule’ are three stories for 
boys. There is nothing in them to make them 
peculiarly suited for boys but the fact that the 
chief characters in them are boys. On the other 
hand, there is nothing in them to make them 
unsuitable for boys. Of the two new stories, 
the first, ‘An Adventure in Thule,’ is decidedly 
the better. It pleasantly recalls the scenery 
and the character which have taken the firmest 
hold on Mr. Black’s readers. Two boys go out 
from the Lewis to a little island to scare away 
the passing French fishermen who have been 
Wont to land on the way to Iceland and kill an 








occasional sheep. After a night of excitement 
they find a young French girl alone on the 
island, and so ‘‘ a daughter of Heth” is brought 
to the Lewis. The story is well told, but it 
contains less of Mr. Black’s peculiar humour 
than others of his Highland stories, unless, per- 
haps, the sense of novelty having gone from it, 
there has gone also much of the charm which it 
once had. 

Mr. Ballantyne makes a seasonable appeal 
in favour of the Lifeboat Association. The 
heroes of the lifeboat and rocket deserve a 
sacer vates, and our author deserves a practical 
success in response to a narrative which all 
brave boys will read with enthusiasm. 

‘Nora Clinton’ is one of Messrs. Shaw’s 
religious publications, dealing with street life in 
London and the reflex effect of practical philan- 
thropy upon religious belief, if one may use 
long words about a very simple story. 

Mr. Chester’s contribution to Christmas en- 
tertainment is not without much need of the 
apology he offers for it in his dedication. An 
expurgated edition, in which all vulgar language 
with respect to theological opponents, living and 
dead, should be expunged, would perhaps lose 
some of the passages regarded as especially racy 
by the author, but would be more in accordance 
with the spirit of the season. At present the 
book is coarse, even for caricature, and the cha- 
racters are like nothing in nature. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


English Word Study: a Series of Exercises in 
English Etymology. To which are appended 
Exercises in Analysis and Composition. By H. F. 
Campbell, M.A. (Longmans & Co.)—The exer- 
cises in this volume are mostly founded on Dr. 
Bain’s ‘Higher English Grammar,’ and with 
them are combined a number of questions from 
various examination papers. As might be ex- 
pected, the book is adapted for advanced 
students rather than young learners, and even 
to students it supplies no information, but 
simply furnishes the means of testing their 
knowledge of the classification, inflection, and 
derivation of words, as explained in Dr. Bain’s 
* Higher Grammar’ and Dr. Morris’s ‘ Historical 
Outlines of English Grammar.’ For this special 
purpose it may well serve. Some of the exer- 
cises in composition are scarcely suitable, as, 
e.g., the following, ‘‘What is poetry? Ex- 
pound this subject by obverse illustration,” and 
others about Home Rule and the Channel 
Tunnel. 


§ Practical and Conversational Reader, adapted 
also to Translation, Recitation, Dictation ; fol- 
lowed by an Outline of French Accidence in 
Questions and Answers in French and English. 
By F. Julien. (Sampson Low & Co.)—About 
one-third of M. Julien’s book is devoted to pro- 
nunciation, which cannot be properly taught in 
any other way than vivd roce, as he himself 
admits by leaving some sounds to be learnt by 
hearing. Not many practical teachers will agree 
with him in thinking this feature of his ‘Reader’ 
gives it an advantage over others. The second 
part of the work consists of reading lessons, 
with interlinear translation, each followed by a 
conversation in French and English, in which 
all the details of the lesson are repeated. It is 
these conversations and the brief grammatical 
catechism at the end that give the book its con- 
versational character. As to their practical 
value there may be some question. Of course, 
conversing with pupils in French is highly 
desirable as soon as they are able to take part 
in it, and is, in fact, the only way in which the 
power of French conversation can be acquired ; 
but giving them printed conversations to learn 
is a very different and much less effectual way 
of teaching them to converse. There can be no 
question as to the value of the extracts in prose 
and verse from French literature, with a few 
translations of difficult phrases subjoined to 
each, which are excellent, 








French and German Selections for Translation 
at Sight, for the Use of Wellington College. (Nutt.) 
—The title of this work reminds us of the 
Chester choristers engaged by Handel to rehearse 
his ‘ Messiah,’ one of whom, on their breaking 
down at the rather trying chorus “‘ And with His 
stripes,” explained that they professed to sing at 
sight, but not at first sight. So we presume 
these selections are not intended to be translated 
at first sight without considerable assistance from 
the master. It will be pretty well if the youths at 
Wellington College can translate them properly 
after careful study with the aid of dictionary and 
grammar, considering that they are the merest 
scraps of various sorts, thrown promiscuously 
together, with no pretension to completeness of 
subject or connexion with each other. Now we 
come upon three or four sentences from a book 
of travel, then a brief sketch of character, after 
which comes part of an account of a siege or 
encampment, followed by an adventure or inci- 
dent without any clue to time, place, or person ; 
then comes a bit of a scene from a play, and 
after that a scrap of a letter from some nameless 
person to another equally unknown—all these 
mixed up with pieces of poetry, without a single 
word of explanation or note of any kind from 
beginning to end. And as if these were not 
difficulties enough, here and there are inserted 
fragments of old French. It must be ad- 
mitted that all the selections bear the stamp of 
literary excellence such as can rarely be met 
with in English ‘‘ readers.” At the same time 
there is at least one passage which ought not 
to have been inserted, because it is very deroga- 
tory to our national character, comparing us to 
the Franks and other barbarians, and represent- 
ing us as gorging gluttons, swallowing all sorts 
of strong drink, and addicted to fighting. 


Q. Horatii Flacci Carminum Libri IV. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by T. E. Page, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co.)—We have more than 
once had occasion to speak highly of the suc- 
cessive instalments of Mr. Page’s edition of 
Horace’s ‘Odes,’ and we are glad to see it issued 
in a complete form. The volume will, no doubt, 
rank for some time as the best English edition. 
It is unfortunate, perhaps, for the editor that 
it should be externally uniform with Prof. A. 
Palmer’s ‘ Satires,’ as it is not on so advanced 
a scale or of such high calibre. Readers, how- 
ever, will scarcely complain of this, as the due 
elucidation of the ‘Odes’ does not call for so much 
power as is wanted for the proper treatment of 
the ‘ Satires.’ 


Elementary Classics—Homer : Odyssey, I. By 
J. Bond, M.A., and A. 8. Walpole, M.A. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—The division of the text of this 
little edition into sections by a running analysis, 
the simple and copious notes, and the vocabu- 
lary, in which etymology finds place, make up a 
luxurious array of aids for beginners, to say 
nothing of a short essay on the Homeric dialect. 
It is hardly wise to touch upon the Homeric 
controversy in an elementary book or to give 
doubtful scraps of etymology; but generally 
speaking the work is very well done, and we do 
not doubt that the book will be popular. 


Geographical Readers. By Charlotte M. Mason. 
—Book LV. The Countries of Ewrope. With Maps. 
(Stanford.)—This is a bright little volume, 
affording some excellent reading, and conveying 
a great deal of information in a pleasant manner. 
The author evidently possesses the rare gift of 
investing geographical descriptions with interest, 
and it is, therefore, all the more to be regretted 
that she should so largely have trusted to obso- 
lete authorities, and that her striving after a pic- 
turesque style should so frequently have led her 
to misrepresent sober facts. The short notes 
on the physical features of the countries 
described are occasionally quite misleading, as 
when Bulgaria is said to ‘“‘be very much like 
Roumania in character,” or the low plain of 
Northern Germany is described as being ‘‘ plenti- 
fully besprinkled with lakes.” Nor is ‘‘Upper 
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Austria” designated in this way because it 
is in a mountainous region. The description 
of Vienna is evidently taken from some book 
twenty years old, and no visitor to Paris would 
describe the beautifully diversified country be- 
yond the walls of that city as ‘‘flat.” The 
Communards are.said to have ‘‘destroyed in 
their madness the palaces, the libraries, the 
museums, and even the granaries of Paris.” The 
Hungarian Parliament, we are told, meets at 
Pressburg, and the Hungarian peasant is ‘still 
a serf bought and sold with the land.” In Den- 
mark, the author says, no one can be married 
or enter upon any trade or profession without 
showing his certificate of baptism and confirma- 
tion. But perhaps the most misleading state- 
ments in the book are those about Germany. 
The maps are good, but the letterpress requires 
thorough revision before it can be said to present 
a true picture of scenery and peoples. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Maria Edgeworth, by Miss Helen Zimmern, 
in the ‘‘ Eminent Women Series,” has been sent 
to us by Messrs. Allen & Co. It is no doubt 
true, as Miss Zimmern says, that no complete 
life of Maria Edgeworth has been published 
in this country, though one has appeared in 
America; but there have been innumerable 
notices of her, and almost everything there was 
to say has been said. The editor of the ‘‘ Emi- 
nent Women Series” seems to have got into a 
rather narrow literary groove. Why are not such 
really ‘‘eminent women ” as the great Countess 
of Derby, Lady Rachel Russell, Elizabeth of 
Bohemia, or Christina of Sweden foremost in 
the series? Of course historical research is a 
different matter from literary gossip, but the 
results are more important. As regards this 
particular ‘‘ eminent woman,” we can only wish 
that we had fuller extracts from her letters, and 
some account of the journey which she took to 
Connemara when she was quite an old lady, and 
which, we are told, she described in a way ‘ not 
surpassed by the best of her printed Irish scenes.” 
Instead of this we have criticisms of all Miss 
Edgeworth’s novels. The best and newest 
things we have found in the book are some 
letters to the Ticknors of Boston. 


Tue second and concluding volume of A 
Register of the Scholars admitted to Merchant 
Taylors’ School from A.v. 1562 to 1874, by the 
Rev. Charles J. Robinson, M.A. (Lewes, Farn- 
combe & Co. ), gives the school entrance lists from 
1699 to 1874, when the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany purchased the Charterhouse School premises 
and removed their school thither from Suffolk 
Lane. The present volume is as fully and care- 
fully annotated as the preceding one, which was 
reviewed at some length in these pages last year. 
The labours of Mr. Robinson in compiling his 
notes to this work must have been enormous, 
and all those who have been educated at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School will be grateful to him for 
telling them what has become of so many of 
their schoolfellows. As a work of reference it 
is of considerable interest to genealogists, who 
would gladly welcome the publication of the 
entrance lists of the other great public schools, 
especially if edited with equal skill and care. 


Murray’s Handbook of the Punjab (Murray) is 
from the pen of the late Mr. E. B. Eastwick, 
the compiler of the handbooks of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay. Its scope is much wider than its 
title indicates ; for it not only embraces the 
Punjab, Western Rajputana, Cashmere, and 
Upper Scinde, but it even takes the traveller to 
Kelat, Herat, and Cabul. It exhibits most of 
the excellences and some of the defects to which 
we referred in reviewing the author's previous 
handbooks. To dismiss the defects at once, it 
seems little else than a waste of space—an ele- 
ment of much importance in a guide-book—to 
insert in the text copies of the various epitaphs, 


various routes ; and on the same score there are 
objections to descriptions of ordinary dwelling- 
houses, remarkable only as belonging to dis- 
tinguished civilians, and to details of such a 
variable nature as the times of the local railways, 
which in any case the traveller would have to 
verify for himself. A distinctive feature of the 
work, moreover, a classified list of the various 
objects of interest in the Punjab, excellent in 
itself, has not been properly utilized, as it con- 
tains no reference to the text of the various 
routes, nor does the text contain references to 
it—omissions which necessitate constant refer- 
ence to the index. These faults, however, may 
easily be forgiven in consideration of the general 
excellence of the work, which at every page 
bears traces of the patient industry and intimate 
knowledge of the history of modern India which 
characterized the compiler. In many respects 
the Punjab is the most interesting of all the 
provinces of India. It possesses mountain 
scenery unrivalled in the world; it was the 
scene of most of the warlike history of India ; 
it is the home of the manliest and bravest of the 
Indian races under our rule ; and it was one of 
the latest and hardest won of our Indian posses- 
sions. It is the province, moreover, in which 
the effects of English rule at its best can most 
easily be compared with the effects of native 
rule. All these circumstances rendered the 
subject one on which Mr. Eastwick was emi- 
nently fitted to write, and it is enough to say 
that his task has been well discharged. The 
book not only supplies a want which has been 
felt more and more every year of late with the 
growing popularity of Northern India as afield for 
tourists, but many portions of it—for instance, 
the description of the route from Lahore to Simla 
—may be read with interest even by the non- 
travelling public. In conclusion, we would 
suggest that in any future edition a special map 
of Rajputana and Scinde should be substituted 
for the map of the North-West Provinces and 
Oudh, which has already been published with 
the Bengal handbook, and is, besides, of but 
little use with the present work. 

Mr. Massey’s new work, The Natural Genesis, 
2 vols. (Williams & Norgate), is described by 
its author as the ‘‘ second part of ‘A Book of the 
Beginnings,’ containing an attempt to recover 
and reconstitute the lost origines of the myths 
and mysteries, types and symbols, religion 
and language, with Egypt for the mouthpiece 
and Africa as the birthplace.” What we said 
about the first part of the ‘ Book’ must be re- 
peated about its continuation. The work is one 
that implies enormous labour. Mr. Massey has 
contrived to amass an immense amount of 
materials, and the collection must always have 
a value for the anthropologist. It is true that 
the materials are not always sifted with the 
necessary care, and that good and bad authorities 
are mixed together without distinction. But 
the mere accumulation of them is not without 
its uses. When, however, we come to the object 
for which the accumulation has been made and 
the method employed in interpreting them, we 
must beg leave to question the value of the 
result, even at the risk of being ranked among 
those reviewers who are not ‘‘ prepared by their 
previous education to understand the book.” 
We certainly do not understand how a method can 
be called scientific which consists in comparing 
words, of some of which the history is un- 
known, while suflicient is known about others 
by students of the languages to which they be- 
long to teach us that their present forms and 
meanings are alike different from those they had 
only a few centuries ago. Mr. Massey seems to 
imagine that language has stood still since the 
time when, according to his ideas, it was first 
invented in Africa. To compare words used in 


the nineteenth century with words found in 
another part of the globe a few millenniums 
ago is like comparing a horse or a man witha 
reptile or an ascidian without taking notice of 


would, no doubt, lead to some startling con. 
clusions, but it is not likely to make converts 
to the doctrine of evolution. 

The Practice of Banking. By John Hatchis 
Vol. II. (Effingham Wilson.) Mr. Hote 
has carried on, and with much ability, the 
very elaborate treatise on the ‘ Practice of 
Banking,’ the first volume of which was 
noticed in the Atheneum of May 14th, 188] 
Since that volume was published he has con. 
tinued to keep a watchful look-out for those 
changes in legislation which have influenced the 
subject he treats of, and for those alterations jn 
practice which are continually occurring. Thug 
in this volume the effect of the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1882, is noticed. Mr. Hutchison 
expresses the belief, in which we are glad to 
join, that the change in the law has simplified 
many matters in respect of the transactions 
of married women with their bankers, which 
have been long-standing subjects of difficulty 
and anxiety. Mr. Hutchison does not dis. 
cuss the point which has been noticed as to 
whether the estates of a married couple are 
now so entirely separate that if either of them 
is below the limit at which exemption from in. 
come tax operates, the exemption can be claimed 
exactly as if the pair were, for instance, parent 
and child, perhaps this being more a general 
than a banker's question ; but he gives (p. 697) 
the case as to a gift in joint tenancy with a 
third person, Mr. Justice Chitty’s decision on 
which gives the ground for this claim; and on 
p. 684 the effect of the Bills of Exchange Act in 
modifying the time for presentment of cheques for 
payment is alsonoticed. All these investigations 
will be of value. Itis very useful for bankers and 
men of business to be kept informed of any altera- 
tion in the law. The earlier part of the volume, 
which deals with the subject of the inspection of 
branches, will also have a great interest for 
bankers. Every practical banker whose busi- 
ness extends to a system of branches knows 
the care and the watchfulness necessary for 
conducting transactions carried on in that 
manner. The business carried on at branch 
banks is sometimes very large indeed, and it 
is needful for those who have a general super- 
vision to keep themselves informed of what is 
going on throughout the whole of their system. 
Mr. Hutchison gives not only a form of re- 
port and returns which he has drawn up 
himself, but the forms of branch returns in 
use by the Manchester and Liverpool District 
Bank, the largest and the most important of 
the purely provincial banks. These returns, 
which are given in great detail and with a 
copious explanation, will be found of consider- 
able service by bank directors, bank managers, 
and others who desire to obtain that complete 
control over an extended business which can 
only be secured by methods of this description. 
Mr. Hutchison has performed a work for which 
the banking profession should be heartily grateful 
to him. It is to be feared, from a note appended 
to this volume, that though his work has met 
with, as it deserves, a considerable circulation, 
he has been in a pecuniary sense hardly, if at 
all, a gainer by it. If the reception this volume 
meets with be proportionate to its usefulness, 
it will be very warm. 

Tue art of good manners is receiving a good 
deal of attention. To Messrs. Warne’s series 
has been added The Amenities of Home, by Mrs. 
Valentine, and two publishing houses have 
issued reprints of a little American guide to 
manners bearing the title of Don’t. The pre- 
ference must be given to that of Messrs. Field 
& Tuer, whe have avoided the fault they com- 
mitted in publishing their garbled version of the 
Portuguese conversation book, which originally 
appeared at Paris in 1856, and have given 4 
verbatim reprint of ‘Don’t.’ Messrs. Griffith 
& Farran have adapted it for English readers 
by omitting some passages. On the other hand, 
Messrs. Field & Tuer have added a preface, 
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criticism is signed ‘ Censor,’ and the title- page 
says that the book itself is by ‘‘ Censor,” which 
is rather confusing, for the Censor of the preface 
laughs at the Censor of the title-page. _It is to 
be hoped that in the next effort of the kind made 
by Messrs. Field & Tuer they will be content to 

ive the public a reprint without comment. 
The book itself consists of a number of short 
paragraphs, all beginning ‘‘ Don’t.”” Most of the 
cautions are commonplace enough, but some- 
times they are rather obscure. ‘* Don’t spread 

our napkin over your lap; let it fall over your 

nee,” isan instance. Sometimes a paragraph 
contains a positive injunction. ‘‘ Always carry 
food to the mouth with an inward curve of the 
fork or spoon” is difficult to understand after 
the caution, ‘‘ Don’t eat soup from the end of 
the spoon, but from the side.” There is an old 
Oxford story that a fellowship examination at 
All Souls’ was once conducted by giving the 
candidates cherry tart and observing how they 
disposed of the stones. Censor says, ‘‘ Fruit 
stones may be removed by the fingers.” The 
successful candidate at All Souls’ is said to have 
swallowed them. It is flattering to find that the 
“English usage” is the final arbiter, though the 
author refuses to believe that it is good manners 
in England to send one’s plate for a second 
supply, leaving one’s knife and fork on it. Mrs. 
Valentine’s work on ‘ The Amenities of Home’ 
is so unexceptionable that it calls for very little 
comment. It is full of good sense and excellent 
advice, and although such a work must neces- 
sarily contain a number of very trite observa- 
tions, it is on the whole readable. The advice 
is mostly directed to women, but the ‘‘ helpful 
man” can also do something to increase the 
amenities of home. The author makes an un- 
fortunate misquotation in saying that ‘‘ It is he 
who ‘unravels the tangled skein of care.’” 
Macbeth said it was ‘“‘Sleep that knits up the 
ravelled sleave of care.” 


Work for Women (Bickers & Son) is written 
with a good deal of spirit and point. Mrs. 
Kingsbury makes many sensible observations. 
She is by no means sparing in the blame she 
bestows on her own sex, and many of them will 
be the better for reading her book. Her fault 
isa tendency to fancy that what looks well on 
paper will necessarily succeed in practice. 


A yew Canadian literary journal, The Week, 
has just appeared in Toronto. It has the 
powerful support of Mr. Goldwin Smith, who 
is a contributor to the first number. A sum- 
mary of news is amongst its contents, and it is 
amusing to see that the events in this country 
are classed under the heading of “ Foreign.” 
An article on International Copyright, setting 
forth the grievances and desires of the Canadians, 
argues that Canada should be allowed to legis- 
late with regard to the works of British authors 
irrespective of the consequence to these authors, 
and supports this cynical view with the following 
equally cynical avowal: ‘‘ We have adopted a 
fiscal policy in Canada notwithstanding that the 
manufacturers in England protested, and that 
they have suffered some loss by the operation of 
our law. In a question of this kind the author 
has no more to expect than the cutler or the 
cloth-weaver.” 


Messrs. T. J. Smrra & Son send us a 
number of diaries arranged with a view to 
the ordinary needs of business men. Their 
scribbling diaries are particularly good and 
cheap. The same firm have published an ex- 
cellent daily Calendar. 


Tae Author’s Paper Pad, manufactured by 
Messrs. Field & Tuer, is a serviceable device. 

© paper is easy to write upon, and is not liable 
to tear like ordinary scribbling paper. 


Dr. E. Ezertne has published tho first part 
of a Bibliographischer Anzeiger fiir siomanische 
achen und Literaturen, which deserves praise 
or its accuracy and good arrangement. The 
author has noted a good many of the reviews 





which have appeared in this journal, but he has 
missed several. 


Amonc the articles noted by Dr. Ebering is 
one on the modern Spanish drama, by M. 
E. Rios, which appeared in the Bibliotheque 
Universelle. Mr. Stanford has become the 
agent in London of this old-established periodi- 
cal, and has sent us several numbers, which 
fully sustain its high reputation. M. Rios is 
continuing his excellent essays on Spanish 
literature. The magazine will be found well 
worth reading ; its tone is good, and the articles 
are full of information, 


WE have further to acknowledge the receipt 
of several numbers of the Bibliofilo, a learned 
periodical, excellently edited by the Commenda- 
tore Lozzi, of Bologna, and also the number of 
The Library Journal containing the report of 
the successful conference of American librarians 
held at Buffalo in August.—Talking of biblio- 
graphy, we may mention that Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge have issued the large-paper 
edition of the Catalogue of the Fourth Portion of 
the Beckford Library, containing the names of the 
purchasers and the prices given. Its appearance 
so soon after the conclusion of this remarkable 
sale reflects much credit on the auctioneers. 
Mr. Quaritch, Messrs. Ellis & White, Messrs. 
Sotheran, Mr. Bain, and Mr. B. F. Stevens 
appear to have been the principal buyers. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology, 
Harris’s (8,) Philosophical Basis of Theism, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Hopps's (J. P.) Sermons of Sympathy, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Hutchison’s (J.) Lectures, chiefly Expository, on 8t. Paul’s 
lst and 2nd Epistles to the Thessalonians, 8vo. 9/ cl. 
Law, 
Rattigan’s (W. H.) Jural Relations, or the Roman Law of 
Persons, 8vo, 16/ cl. 
Fine Art. 
Coxon’s (H.) Oriental Carpets, how they are Made, &c., 3/5 
Poetry. 
Emerson’s (R. W.) Poems, Vol. 9 of Emerson’s Works, River- 
side Edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Hake’s (A. E.) Story of Chinese Gordon, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Caird’s (Sir J.) India, the Land and the People, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Fergusson’s (R. M.) Rambling Sketches in the Far Nerth and 
Orcadian Musings, 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Gill’s (Late Capt. W.) River of Golden Sand, Popular Edition, 
cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Hargreave’s (Capt. T.) Voyage round Great Britain, 5/ cl. 
Tangye’s (R.) Reminiscences of Travel in Australia, America, 
and Egypt, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Science. 
Robinson’s (W.) The English Flower Garden, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Apparition (The), by Author of ‘ Post Mortem,’ cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Boys’s (Rev. E.) The Sure Foundation Series, five books in 
a box, 7/6 
7 Man his own Boswell: Holmes's Autocrat, Poet and 
rofessor, 6 vols. in box, 15/ 
Gibbon’s (C.) Of High Degree, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Robinson’s (F. W.) Hands of Justice, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Rochere’s (Madame E. de La) Castle of Roussillon, translated 
by Mrs. J. Sadlier, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Szyrma’s (Rev. W. 8. L.) Aleriel, or a Voyage to other 
Worlds, cr. 8vo. 5/6 cl. 
Yonge’s (C. M.) Langley Adventures, 18mo, 2/6 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Deutsch (8S. M.): Peter Abilard, e. Kritischer Theologe d. 12 
Jahrh., 7m. 
Keil (C. F.): Commentar iib. die Briefe d. Petrus u. Judas, 7m. 
Fine Art and Archeology, 
Falke (J. v.): Aesthetik d. Kunstgewerbes, 10m. 
Gilbert (O.): Topographie der Stadt Rom, Part 1, 6m. 
Philology. 
Christ (O.): De Ablativo Sallustiano, 1m. 60. 
Dittenberger (W.): Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, 
Part 2, 16m. 
Euripidis Fabulae, ed. R. Prinz, Vol. 1, Pars 3, 1m. 60. 
Horning (A.): Der Lateinische C vor E u. I im Roman- 
ischen, 3m. 60. 
K6rting (G.): Encyklopidie der Romanischen Philologie, 
‘art 1,4m, 
Science. 
Claus (C.): Die Organisation u. Entwich 
20m 





g der Med 


Ergebnisse der Beobachtungsstationen an den Deutschen 
Kiisten, Part 12, 12m. 

Friih(J. J.): Ub. Torf u. Dopplerit, 1m. 80. 

Haupt (G.): Die Stollenanlagen, 8m. 

Heitzmann (C.): Mikroskupische Morphologie d. Thier- 
kérpers, 25m. 

General Literature. 
Katscher (L.): Charakterbilder aus dem 19 Jahrhundert, 6m. 





ON THE DEATH OF RICHARD DOYLE. 


A LIGHT of blameless laughter, fancy-bred, 
Soit-souled and glad and kind as love or sleep, 
Fades, and sweet mirth’s own eyes are fain to 

weep 

Because her blithe and gentlest bird is dead. 

Weep, elves and fairies all, that never shed 
Tear yet for mortal mourning: you that keep 
The doors of dreams whence nought of ill may 

creep, 

Mourn once for one whose lips your honey fed, 

Let waters of the Golden River steep 
The rose-roots whence his grave blooms rosy-red 

And murmuring of Hyblzan hives be deep 
About the summer silence of its bed, 

And nought less gracious than a violet peep 
Between the grass grown greener round his head. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 








JUNIOR RIGHT, OR BOROUGH ENGLISH. 


Mr. Exton in his masterly summary of the 
evidence as to the origin of junior right, ‘Origins 
of English History,’ pp. 183-221, concludes that 
it arose, equally with primogeniture, from that 
widespread system of family religion which is 
even now to be traced in folk-lore survivals. 
But does this conclusion settle the question as 
to what influences brought about the divergent. 
lines of succession known as ultimogeniture and 
primogeniture? Why should one set of tribes, 
with a domestic hearth religion, decide that the 
youngest son should succeed the father as the 
domestic priest, and another set of tribes, with 
a domestic hearth religion, decide that the eldest 
son should succeed? Clearly the different results 
do not, or perhaps I should say need not, arise 
from the same cause, namely, the domestic 
hearth religion. And as clearly I would submit 
the laws of succession, whatever the effect be 
upon the actual practices of the family, are de- 
pendent upon the antecedent laws of marriage. 
The two great races, Celtic and Teutonic, which 
occupy Europe were in early days polygamous. 
Cesar found the Celts of the Continent poly- 
gamous (lib. vi. cap. xix.). Tacitus says of the 
Germans, ‘‘ They are content with one wife, ex- 
cept a few among them, because thcir noble birth 
procures for them many offers of alliance” 
(cap. xviii.). In this expression of Tacitus we 
can detect a new order of things, monogamy, 
growing up to supplant the older, polygamy. And 
it is exactly from these two forms of the marriage 
relationship that we obtain two forms of suc- 
cession, which existed alongside of each other 
long after the one form of marriage, polygamy, 
had died out. The German chiefs only retained 
a custom, once a general tribal custom, because 
they could afford to do so. And leaving the 
subject of primogeniture, let me shortly notice 
how the chiefs of ancient Germania and the 
Gauls originated junior right by their practice 
of polygamy. It can be shown by the actual 
practice of the Kafirs :— 

‘The first wife of a Kafir chief is not un- 
frequently taken from amongst the families of 
his own councillors. After a while his alliance 
becomes more worthy the attention of those of 
other tribes. Another and another wife is sent 
to him [the noble birth of the German chiefs 
procured them many offers of marriage]. The 
usual order of things then is that as a chief 
grows older and older, wives of higher rank are 
sent to him, and the reasons which operate 
against their refusal operate against their having 
an inferior rank allotted to them in the succes- 
sional distribution. The mother of him who is 
to be the ‘great son’ [i.e., the heir] may thus 
be the last wife the chief has taken, which is, m 
fact, sometimes the case” (Maclean’s ‘ Kafir 
Laws and Customs,’ p. 26). 

Now, this is the best account of junior 
right alike from actual savage practice and 
from reason, though it has not presented itself 
to the inquirer without the aid of an example. 
If we were to substitute the word ‘‘ German” 
or ‘* Celt” for ‘‘ Kafir” in the above quotation, 
there would scarcely be a word to alter, and k 
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venture to submit it as an anthropological expla- 
nation of the long vexed question of the origin 
of junior right, or borough English. Junior 
right having survived, while polygamy has died 
out, we have failed to see the connexion of the 
one with the other. G. Laurence GoMME. 








THE DUKE D’AUMONT'S EMBASSY TO ENGLAND. 


In the collection of transcripts of despatches, 
&c., relating to English affairs preserved in the 
French Foreign Office, which has recently been 
sent to the Public Record Office by M. Armand 
Baschet, is a very interesting series of letters 
addressed to Louis XIV. by the Duke d’Aumont 
during his embassy to England in 1713. | This 
embassy is the more noteworthy as being the 
first sent from France during the reign of Anne, 
the ordinary diplomatic relations between the 
two countries having been suspended since 1701, 
when the Count de Tallard and M. Poussin 
were recalled to Paris. 

The first letter written by D’Aumont on Eng- 
lish soil is dated from London, January 19th, 
1713. In it he describes his arrival at Dover, 
and his complimentary reception there and at 
Canterbury. He slept ‘‘au village de Settin- 
burn.” The following evening he found himself 
‘*au Bourg de Wollen” (Woolwich ?), where 
were many bonfires in his honour and a vast 
crowd of people drinking and dancing by turns, 
who received him “avec les cris ordinaires de 
la nation.” At Blackheath the duke was met 
by a gentleman of “ Milord d’Armouth,” and 
the cavalcade entered London about eight in the 
evening by the ‘‘fauxbourg de Southwark,” 
from which point to his house, ‘‘c’est a dire 
d’un bout de la ville a l’autre, le concours du 
peuple fut si grand et si tumultueux que je 
crus ny arriver jamais.” His reception by the 
common people was evidently most gratifying, 
and he describes it to his king in very warm 
terms. Hardly had he reached his lodgings 
when Lord Dartmouth called and took him off 
to sup with Lord Bolingbroke. The Duke of 
Buckingham, writes D’Aumont, ‘‘ m’accablé des 
fausses politesses d’un vieux courtisan tel que 
luy.” ‘*Sa Majesté Britannique habite un 
palais qui n’impose point et qui n’est respect- 
able que par sa presence”; she, as was not un- 
usual, had the gout and could not receive him 
for a day or two. 

The hearty welcome given to the ambassador 
by the mob did not blind the duke to what he 
considered the defects in our national character, 
for he writes :— 

** Cette vile populace, qui n’a point quitté ma 
porte depuis cinq ou six jours, est pour les plus 
grands evenements un mobile, et un instrument 
dangereux entre les mains de ceux qui scavent 
le manier; mais le moyen le plus certain 
debranler cette nation si hautaine et si inde- 
pendante, et de la faire servir a ses veues, c’est 
Vargent, dont j'ai eprouvé leur avidité depuis 
que j’ay mis le pied en Angleterre.” 

Lady Strafford writes to her husband of this 
ambassador at the time of his arrival in London : 
«* They say he is a very fine gentleman, and will 
spend a great deal of money here, but those 
who have a mind to have his house pulled down, 
or have him affronted, give out that he sells 
wine by the bottle, and French stuffs, nay, 
turnips, for there is nothing too ridiculous for 
them” (‘ Wentworth Papers,’ p. 313); and the 
same lady describes the well-known incident in 
the duke’s visit of the burning down of the 
house taken for him in Great Ormond Street. 
The fire is attributed by the duke himself in 
his letters, without the least reserve, to ‘les 
ennemis implacables de la France, c’est a dire 
les Wigts [sic] et les refugiés.” In less than 
three hours, he writes, the entire structure was 
reduced to cinders, and the only things he could 
dream of saving were his Majesty’s portrait and 
a few of his most precious papers. The house, 
furniture, and paintings belonged to the ‘‘ Duc 
de Powis,” who was dining with D’Aumont at 


with which the Jacobite duke met his losses the 
ambassador bears ample witness. Another way 
in which the Whigs sought to make his mission 
unbearable was by spreading a report that the 
Chevalier de St. George formed one of his train, 
and the mob, ‘aussi credule qu’il est furieux,” 
had almost attacked two or three of his gentle- 
men in consequence. 

The Duke d’Aumont’s last letter is dated on 
October 21st, 1713. In this brief notice we 
have dwelt only on a few matters of personal 
interest touched upon. The historical value of 
the correspondence is very high, relating as it 
does to many secret negotiations with France 
immediately before and after the signing of the 
treaty of Utrecht. 








SOME GAMES PLAYED BY MODERN GREEKS. 


Wuiztst travelling in the Greek islands I came 
across several curious games played by the boys 
on level spaces outside the villages. Samos was 
especially conspicuous for the vigour of its young 
athletes, for the Samiotes are by nature a wild, 
independent race, making terrible brigands, 
when from home the dread of the Asiatic coast. 
So effectual has been their resistance to the 
Turks that they have gained for themselves a 
prince of their own, and only pay a small tribute 
to the Porte. When Crete revolts, Samiotes go 
over to assist, yet at home they are a law-abiding 
and vigorous race. Their games, in short, illus- 
trate their character. 

First I will mention the game of zdca; 
‘* How many?” a curious rough species of 
morra. Four, six, or more lads divide them- 
selves into sides, choosing two leaders. One 
leader takes up a stone, the other guesses in 
which hand it is, and if he is wrong he and his 
party turn their backs to be mounted by their 
opponents. The leader, as soon as he has 
jumped on the back of the opponent leader, puts 
one hand over the eyes of his (oov, or beast of 
burden, as he is termed, and with the other 
catches him a smart cuff on the head as a sign 
of subjection, After that he holds up as many 
fingers in the air as he likes, crying téaa; and 
the (Gov has to guess. One after the other they 
receive a cuff on the head, and have to guess, 
until at length a happy (ov is right, and the 
riders become the beasts of burden. 

This game often degenerates into the Samiote 
leapfrog, ‘‘ olive, first olive, second olive,” &c., 
as it is there called. There exists, tco, a more 
intricate and quite an acrobatical form of leap- 
frog in Samos, called dypios tpooKxepaddédos, 
which is played thus. A boy, chosen for the 
purpose, kneels on two shoes, presumably to 
preserve the knees of his trousers, thereby 
showing a thoughtfulness not usually evinced 
by English boys on like occasions ; two others 
lean against him to support him, one on either 
side, and then the fun begins. The “first 
olive,” or player, comes up, places his head on 
the head of the kneeling boy, his hands on his 
shoulders, and turns a somersault. This goes 
on in rapid succession, and strikes a casual 
observer as a game which must result in fre- 
quent disasters. 

But nothing I ever saw played can equal in 
roughness yAvxv pact, *‘ sweet wine,” as they 
euphoniously name it. A boy sits in the middle 
with one end of a long rope in his hand ; another 
boy takes the rope after the fashion of a whip. 
The object is for the boys around to belabour 
the boy in the middle without getting hit with 
the rope. Whilst playing this game I have seen 
many ugly blows given and received, but, I am 
bound to say, with the greatest good nature. 

‘O mamas, ‘‘the father,” is another rough 
game of the same nature. Four boys stand 


linked together with their arms round each 














other’s shoulders and their faces inwards; in 
| this position they move round and round, whilst 
| the others take it in turn to try and jump on 
| their backs; those who succeed are all right, 


the time the fire broke out, and to the courage | 


but those who do not have to receive a cut on 
their backs from a rope, which 6 rards, a bo 

deputed to the office, holds in his hands, 7 

Finally we have the odaipa, or game of b, 

so closely resembling our game of cricket in 
many of its points that my curiosity wag 
excited. Was it only a base imitation of 
our noble game, or was ours but an improve. 
ment on it? It is played in this wise: there 
are five, usually, on each side; there is a 
stone for a wicket, but instead of a bat on} 

the hand is used; the ball is simply thrown at 
the stone by the bowler, and if the player hits 
the ball to a certain distance he counts one, but 
there is no running; if the stone is hit or the 
ball is caught, his innings is over. Old men 
I asked said they had known c¢aipa played in 
exactly the same way when they were young 
and had heard their fathers make the same 
remark. In short, they were indignant at the 
very notion of its being a game borrowed from 
elsewhere, and claimed for it the greatest anti. 
quity. J. THEoporE Bent, 








Literary Ghossip. 


A nic authority writes to us from Mas. 
sachusetts: ‘‘ Mr. Arnold’s success as a lec. 
turer is unequivocal. It is like Plato ip 
Sicily. On the same night he and Mr, 
Bryce were lecturing at Cambridge. England 
iscertainly doing her best tocivilize America.” 
Mr. Arnold’s lecture on Emerson seems to 
have provoked a good deal of discussion 
and some dissent, although the verdict of 
most of his hearers has been in his favour. 


Our readers will remember the amusing 
story told in Anthony Trollope’s autobio- 
graphy about an old woman who came to 
the Post Office and asked him when he was 
going to marry her daughter. Several of 
Trollope’s early companions are still at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, but nothing is known 
there of the incident. But there is a tradi- 
tion of a visit paid to the novelist of a less 
comic and even less agreeable character. 


Tue third and concluding volume of Mr. 
Demetrius Boulger’s ‘ History of China’ is 
now in the hands of the printers, and will 
be published in the last week of January. 
The volume, upon which the author has been 
at work for nearly two years, relates to the 
history of the present century, and conse- 
quently includes the most interesting and 
critical period of the foreign relations of the 
Chinese Government. Events are brought 
down to the signing of the treaty of St. 
Petersburg, by which the province of Ili was 
restored to the Chinese. The volume will 
contain, in addition to a map of the empire, 
portraits of Chinese Gordon, Li Hung 
Chang, and Tso Tsung Tang, the three men 
principally instrumental in the restoration of 
the emperor’s authority after the disastrous 
war of 1860. 


An article on Adam Lindsay Gordon, 
the Australian poet, will probably ap- 
pear in the February number of Zemple 
Bar. Gordon, who was born in Scot- 
land, was the kind of man one reads of 
in ‘Guy Livingstone’ and ‘Sword and 
Gown.’ He was the best steeplechase rider 
in Australia; and after a life of adventure 





he committed suicide. At the antipodes be 
| is essentially a popular poet. In England 
he is only known through the medium 
of a paragraph, brief and incorrect, m 
| Anthony Trollope’s ‘Australia and New 
| Zealand.’ 
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” Py at III. of Mr. De Gray Birch’s ‘Cartu- 
larium Saxonicum,’ which will be issued 
on January Ist, contains the texts and 
ollations of forty-four documents, ranging 
in date between A.D. 697 and a.p. 714. 
suene them are the deeds setting forth the 
roceedings of the Council of Baccancelde, 
pom the Ashburnham charter recently ac- 
uired by the British Museum, with an 
Anglo-Saxon and a Norman version of the 
same; aD original charter of Wihtred of 
Kent, A.D. 697, to the church at Lyminge, 
also from the Ashburnham collection ; and 
some important deeds relating to Winchester, 
Malmesbury, Evesham, Wearmouth, Shaftes- 
pury, Worcester, and other early centres of 
church history and literature. The Anglo- 
Saxon translation of Pope Sergius’s bull 
to Aldhelm of Malmesbury, respecting the 
government of the abbey, is not generally 
known, being a recent contribution to history 
and philology. 

Baron Tavcunitz is about to add to his 
« Collection of British Authors ” two volumes 
of Edgar Poe’s works edited by Mr. John H. 
Ingram. To the volume of ‘Poems and 
Essays,’ which will contain some poems by 
Poe that have not appeared in any previous 
collection, Mr. Ingram will contribute a new 
biographical essay on the poet. The volume 
of‘ Tales’ will consist of a selection of Poe’s 
finest stories. 

{ue extensive bookselling and publishing 
business of Mr. George Robertson, of Mel- 
bourne, with branches at Sydney, Adelaide, 
Brisbane, and a depot in London, has 
passed into the hands of a limited liability 
company, the capital being 250,000/., com- 
prised in 50,0007. shares of 5/. each. The 
goodwill, including copyrights, is put down 
at 15,0007. Mr. Robertson retains a leading 
interest inthe company, and is the chairman 
and managing director. The business was 
commenced by him thirty years ago. He 
left Dublin, where he was in the trade, to 
settle in Melbourne. 


Mr. AnprEw Lane is the writer of the 
single short story appearing in the forth- 
coming number of Merry England. The 
other contents include ‘Music at the East 
End,’ by Lady Colin Campbell; ‘A Ques- 
tion of International Law,’ by Sir Sherston 
Baker; and ‘A Daughter of the Queen,’ 
with a portrait of the Princess Alice, drawn 
by Mr. Adrian Stokes. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are about 
to issue a new and uniform edition of the 
writings of Donald G. Mitchell (Ik. Marvel), 
including ‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,’ ‘Seven 
Stories,’ ‘Dream Life,’ and ‘Wet Days 
at Edgewood,’ which will be issued at short 
intervals. 


Tae Lending Department of the Ealing 
Free Public Library was opened on Monday, 
December 10th, without ceremony, and it 
has during the first two weeks issued about 
five hundred borrowers’ tickets and about 
one thousand volumes. ‘This is a gratifying 
result, and the library promises to be one 
of the most successful of the libraries around 
Iondon. It contains about two thousand 
Volumes, more than half of which were pre- 
sented, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts being 
one of the latest donors. The reading room 


Was opened on August Ist, and has since 
that time been well attended. 


Tue lectures on early English antiquities 
recently delivered at the British Museum by 
Mr. J. F. Hodgetts will be shortly published 
under the title of ‘Older England.’ The 
special aim of these lectures is to build up 
from the specimens in our national collection 
a history of the manners, thoughts, and 
customs of the English conquerors of Britain. 


ConsEQuENT on the success which has 
attended the opening of reading rooms for 
boys at several of the branches of the Free 
Library in Manchester, a new one, large 
enough to accommodate two hundred readers, 
has just been opened in the Cheetham 
Branch Library. A number of boys attended 
the opening, eagerly examining the books 
which had been placed for their perusal. 


A TRANSLATION into German of the works 
of James McGovan, the Edinburgh detective, 
is in preparation. 

Tue death is announced of Babu Piari 
Chand Mittra, who had for many years been 
connected with the native and Anglo-Indian 
press in Calcutta, and was one of the 
founders of the British Indian Association 
and other societies of the kind. He was 
the author of a biography of David Hare, 
the educationalist, and of various novels and 
other works in Bengali. As a member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council, he was 
mainly instrumental in the passing of the 
Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in 1869. 


Tue Report recently issued of the 1881 
census in the town of Bombay shows that 
education had made considerable progress 
during the preceding decade. The propor- 
tion of males under instruction at school or 
elsewhere in 1871 was 5:08; in 1881 it was 
7°64. In the same period the proportion of 
females under instruction increased from 
1-86 to 2°87. According to the returns edu- 
cation was most extended among the Parsees, 
especially among the females of that com- 
munity. 

Tue bust of the gallant Commandant 
Rivi¢re, for which subscriptions have been 
collected in France by the Société des Gens 
de Lettres, is to be placed in the cemetery 
at Montmartre in January. 








SCIENCE 


—_—~ 


Mathematical and Physical Papers. Vols. I. 
and II. By George Gabriel Stokes, M.A., 
LL.D. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Tue importance of Prof. Stokes’s contribu- 

tions to mathematics and physics renders any 

apology for their reappearance unnecessary. 

They inelnde papers which hold a leading 

place in the history of the modern theories 

of hydrodynamics, physical optics, and 
elasticity, and are remarkable not only for 
original power, but for profound criticism of 
the work of other investigators. Being for 
the most part scattered through the ponderous 
quartos of learned societies, they have hither- 
to been with difficulty available for deliberate 
study, and their character is such that with- 
out deliberate study it is scarcely possible 
to appreciate their contents. Prof. Stokes 
moves at a high level, and systematically 
assumes on the part of his readers an ad- 
vanced knowledge of the subjects under dis- 





cussion. He is sparing of words, and often 





| gives a brief hint where the reader would 


prefer an elaborate explanation ; but within 
the limits of brevity thus adopted his style 
is a model of clearness and precision. 

It is difficult to find in the whole collection 
of papers a paragraph sufficiently free from 
technicality to be suitable for quotation in a 
literary journal. The following, on the con- 
stitution of the luminiferous ether, is the 
most popular we can give :— 


‘* Suppose a small quantity of glue dissolved 
in a little water so as to form a stiff jelly. This 
jelly forms in fact an elastic solid; it may be 
constrained, and it will resist constraint, and 
return to its original form when the constrain- 
ing force is removed, by virtue of its elasticity ; 
but if we constrain it too far it will break. 
Suppose now the quantity of water in which the 
glue is dissolved to be doubled, trebled, and so 
on, till at last we have a pint or a quart of glue 
water. The jelly will thus become thinner and 
thinner, and the amount of constraining force 


which it can bear without being dislocated will ° 


become less and less. At last it will become so 
far fluid as to mend itself again as soon as it. 
is dislocated. Yet there seems hardly sufficient 
reason for supposing that at a certain stage of 
the dilution the tangential force whereby it 
resists constraint ceases all of a sudden. In 
order that the medium should not be dislocated, 
and therefore should have to be treated as an 
elastic solid, it is only necessary that the amount 
of constraint should be very small. The medium 
would, however, be what we should call a fluid, 
as regards the motion of solid bodies through it. 
The velocity of propagation of normal vibrations. 
in our medium would be nearly the same as that 
of sound in water ; the velocity of propagation 
of transversal vibrations, depending as it does. 
on the tangential elasticity, would become very 
small. Conceive now a medium having similar 
properties, bat incomparably rarer than air, and 
we have a medium such as we may conceive the 
ether to be, a fluid as regards the motion of the 
earth and planets through it, an elastic solid as 
regards the small vibrations which constitute 
light.” 


Two volumes of the collected papers 
have now been published, and a third is 
announced as in the press. Each volume 
contains an alphabetical index as well asa 
table of contents, and there are numerous 
foot-notes containing explanations, correc- 
tions, or additions. The subjects of the 
papers in both volumes belong for the most 
part to hydrodynamics and optics. Several 
of them relate to waves in water, and an 
appendix added in the reprint criticizes 
Rankine’s paper on this subject published 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1863. 
The drift of the criticism is that the class 
of wave discussed by Rankine, though 
theoretically possible when a certain very 
special condition is fulfilled, is rome pyeana 
under the conditions which actually occur 
in nature. Vol. ii. contains an addition 
relating to Helmholtz’s propositions on 
vortex motion, showing that two of them 
follow immediately from results previously 
obtained by Cauchy. Under the head of 
optics we notice a brief additional para- 
graph suggesting that in laying down a 
map of the spectrum according to an abso- 
lute standard for comparison with the 
spectra obtained by the use of prisms, the 
most convenient rule to adopt would be to 
make the distances proportional, not to the 
wave-length, nor to the reciprocal of the 
wave-length (both of which methods are in 
use), but to the reciprocal of the square of 
the wave-length. This would give a spec- 
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trum with nearly the same relative disper- 
sion in different parts as an ordinary 
prismatic spectrum. 

One of the papers in vol. ii. discusses 
a very singular optical experiment of Sir 
David Brewster’s which is not generally 
known. Look into a spectroscope while 
holding a piece of very thin glass in front 
of that half of the pupil of the eye which is 
next the violet end of the spectrum. The 
whole spectrum will be seen covered with 
strong bands, due to interference. But hold 
the glass in front of the other half of the 
pupil, and no abnormal appearance will be 
presented. It is seldom that physical science 
furnishes such unsymmetrical results. 

A typographical innovation introduced by 
Prof. Stokes in this reprint has met with 
general approval. It consists in using a 
slanting line—called by printers a solidus— 
to separate the numerator from the denomi- 
nator in the case of fractions which occur in 
the text—for example, the differential co- 
efficient of y with respect to z is printed 
dy/dx — thus avoiding the increase of dis- 
tance between the lines of the text which is 
rendered necessary by the ordinary mode of 
printing fractions, and which involves a 
troublesome operation technically called 
‘‘justification.”” A committee of the British 
Association was appointed some years since 
to make suggestions on mathematical print- 
ing, but we believe very little fruit has re- 
sulted from itslabours. Prof. Stokes seems 
to have been the first to take a decided step 
in the path of improvement. 








Graphic and Analytic Statics. By Robert 
Hudson Graham, C.E. (Crosby Lockwood & 
Co.)—Graphic statics is a subject of recent 
development. Its methods enable the parallel 
ruler and measuring scale to take the place of 
calculation in determining the stresses to which 
the component parts of a framework will be sub- 
jected by the application of given forces. It is 
much employed for determining the pulls and 
thrusts in the girders of railway bridges, the tie- 
beams and connecting beams of roofs, and the 
bars and chains of suspension bridges. As a 
rule, the more complicated a framework is, the 
greater will be the advantage of the graphical 
system over direct calculation; its beautiful 
diagrams showing at a glance the relation be- 
tween the stresses in the different parts, and 
rendering a serious mistake almost impossible. 
The method essentially consists in repeated 
applications of the ‘‘ triangle of forces” and 
** polygon of forces”; but the triangles and 
polygons are so arranged that every side does 
double duty, being a side of two different 
triangles or polygons, in both of which it re- 
presents a force of the same magnitude, so that 
the whole diagram of forces is on one scale. 
This double duty of each representative line 
corresponds to the fact that every beam or bar 
exerts two equal and opposite forces, one at 
each end, tending either to pull its two points 
of attachment together or to push them apart. 
For the practical efficiency of the method a 
very clear system of lettering is indispensable, 
as it is necessary to know at a glance which line 
in the diagram represents the stress in a par- 
ticular bar of the framework. The simplest plan 
is to affix the same letter to the line as to the 
bar. But there is another system, which is often 
preferable, in which the letters are placed in the 
middle of each triangle of the framework, and at 
the corners of the triangles or polygons in the 
diagram. When this_is properly done every 
bar in the frame is named by two letters, one on 
each side of it, and the corresponding line in the 


diagram has the same two letters at its two ends. 





| 





The germ of graphical statics may be traced to 
Rankine (see §§ 115-119 of his ‘ Manual of Civil 
Engineering,’ published in 1862). Clerk Max- 
well, in a contribution to the Philosophical 
Magazine in 1864, developed the most im- 
portant branch of the subject—the theory of 
‘* reciprocal diagrams”; but the first to appre- 
ciate the power and practical utility of the 
method for complicated structures appears to 
have been Mr. Taylor, a practical draughts- 
man, whose modes of applying it were intro- 
duced to the notice of the scientific public by 
Prof. Fleeming Jenkin in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh for 1869. Some 
further developments of the subject are due to 
Prof. Culmann of Zurich, especially the employ- 
ment of ‘‘ funicular polygons” to give the re- 
sultant of forces acting along lines which do not 
meet in a point. Perhaps the clearest and most 
satisfactory treatise on the whole subject is the 
‘ Statique Graphique’ of M. Maurice Levy. The 
work before us is excellent from a practical 
point of view, and has evidently been prepared 
with much care. The directions for working are 
ample, and are illustrated by an abundance 
of well-selected examples. It is an excellent 
text-book for the practical draughtsman ; but it 
does not possess the scholarly precision of M. 
Levy’s work, and will not commend itself to the 
taste of professional mathematicians. About 
half the book is devoted to analytical statics, 
the two subjects being blended in a way which 
strikes one at first sight as somewhat incongruous. 
There is at present a want of a good English 
text-book of graphical statics suitable for use in 
colleges, a want which is the more noteworthy 
because the art is mainly of English growth. 


A Season among the Wild Flowers. With 
Illustrations and Index. By the Rev. Henry 
Wood. (Sonnenschein & Co.)—It is impossible 
to say much in favour of this little book, which 
cannot compare with many others on the same 
subject. There are two ways of writing an 
account of wild flowers. The author may take 
his reader through green lanes and meadows, or 
by river-side and coppice, and make his rambles 
after flowers picturesque and pleasant reading ; 
or he may make his book useful from a scientific 
point of view, and teach carefully the structure 
and the habits of the various plants. Now, 
Mr. Wood has done neither. The book is dull 
enough, but scientifically it is of hardly any 
use. It is too elementary for any one who 
is already acquainted with botany, and quite 
too vague for any one who is not. The arrange- 
ment, too, is confused and certainly confusing. 
At the beginning of the second chapter we are 
told that by the Linnean system “ plants are 
classified according to the number and pesition 
of the parts of fructification, i.e., the stamens 
and pistils”’; but it is only at the end of the fol- 
lowing chapter that we are told what stamens 
and pistils are. As for the account of the 
natural system, it is entirely inadequate. Many 
wild flowers are omitted altogether, while others, 
as in the case of the violet, are twice described. 
Surely, too, it is literally going rather far afield 
in a book on wild flowers to talk of the poin- 
settia, pampas grass, papyrus, and fuchsia. The 
illustrations, however, are fairly good. We 
should add that Mr. Wood has inserted some 
poems of his own, but as to whether they con- 
tribute to the value of the book we shall give 
no opinion. Here is the first stanza of ‘ The 
Legend of the Forget-me-Not’:— 

Side by side two hearts are beating, 
Looks of fondest love are meeting, 
He the Maiden’s joy, 
And she her Lover's pride, 
While tenderest words their lips employ, 
Soft-spoken, whispered, sighed. 

A Handbook to the Birds of British Burmah, 
including those found in the adjoining State of 
Karennee. By Eugene W. Oates, 2 vols. With 
Map. (Porter.)— Little more than twenty 
years ago the late Dr. Jerdon commenced 
the publication of ‘The Birds of India,’ a 
work which has ever since been the text. 





book of the ornithologist in that vas 
Whilst giving, honoemn, much ot infoant” 
tion respecting those birds which are onli 
to the peninsula and to Burmah he exclndad 
the latter province from the range of = 
work ; and it is to Edward Blyth, the father of 
Indian ornithology, that we are indebted fo 
a number of publications on Burmese birds “a 
ing with the catalogue issued shortly after his 
death, and edited by the late Lord Tweeddale 
another great worker who has recently roe 
taken from among usin the prime of his Scientifi 
career. Before Blyth and such willing = 
operators as the late Dr. Mason, the late Major 
Berdmore, Sir Arthur Phayre, and others, there 
was yet an earlier pioneer of great powers of 
observation, and one who was as clever with the 
brush and pencil as with the pen—the late Col, 
Tickell. His published notes are comparatively 
few, or so scattered amongst various Indian 
periodicals as to be difficult of access ; but his 
clearly written manuscript in seven folio volumes 
withcoloured drawings of therarer birds,and num. 
bers of exquisite vignettes illustrative of familiar 
scenes of Indian rural life, are in the library 
of the Zoological Society of London. The ex. 
periences of Col. Tickell were mainly acquired 
in that mountainous portion of Tenasserim 
which lies to the east of Moulmein and cul. 
minates in the peak of Mooleyit, 6,000 feet 
above the sea, on the borders of Siam. This 
long, narrow division has recently been explored 
by Mr. William Davison, and by a collecting 
party sent to the extreme south by Mr. Oates, 
The country is distinctly mountainous, intersected 
by large, swift rivers rendered unnavigable by 
rapids. In studying the ornithology of Pegu, 
the central division of the province, Mr. 
Oates has had many fellow workers, and as 
executive engineer of the Public Works Depart 
ment he had ample opportunities during his long 
residence for traversing every portion of the dis. 
trict. We believe that his earliest publication 
was on the birds of Upper Pegu, in ‘Stray 
Feathers. Watered by the ample Irawaddy, whose 
delta forms the most fertile portion of our pos- 
sessions, and by other streams of comparatively 
less importance, Pegu is largely covered with 
mixed forest, especially on the slopes of the 
mountains, which attain no greater elevation 
than 2,500 feet. Beyond Pegu, to the north- 
east, lies Karennee, a small block of moun- 
tainous country with a peak estimated at 8,00 
feet, inhabited by a tribe known as Red 
Karins. In 1874 a political expedition was 
made into this country to settle a disputed ques- 
tion of frontier, and Capt. Wardlaw-Ramasay, 
who accompanied it, obtained many interesting 
species of birds, mainly at an elevation of 
5,000 to 6,000 feet. Much still remains to be 
done in this region, at which, in fact, our most 
energetic collectors have only as yet been able to 
nibble. Arrakan, the northern division, must 
as yet be considered unexplored, from _ the 
ornithologist’s point of view, nor, indeed, is 
much known of it by any one beyond the vicinity 
of Akyab, except that it is mountainous. When 
its lofty forest-covered slopes come to betraversed 
by collectors they will probably yield many 
species of birds found in the Himalayas, but not 
yet recorded from Burmah. On the whole, the 
characteristic of the climate is humidity, and the 
result is that the plumage of birds found in 
Burmah exhibits greater brilliancy of colour than 
in individuals of the same species obtained in the 
drier parts of India. We have shown that there 
was ample material and scope for a book con- 
fined to the birds of Burmah, and we have 
briefly sketched the features of the divisions of 
the province of which our author has treated. 
Right well has he performed the onerous and 
self-imposed task. He brought to England for 
the purposes of scientific examination and com- 
parison upwards of 5,000 specimens, comprising 
some 600 species ; and whereas in his catalogue 
ublished at Rangoon no longer ago than 1830 
e enumerated 771 species as inhabiting or visit- 
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h, the total b d 
: itish Burma e total number now de- 
ing Britin vos 781. Of these, as might be ex- 
poor in a wooded tropical country, more than 
half belong to the order of passerine birds. 
And, speaking of this order, we feel compelled 
to remind Mr. Oates that he cannot consistently 
Jace his Pittidee and Eurylemide in the sub- 
ie Tracheophone, which, as distinguished by 
the peculiar structure of the syrinx, first de- 
scribed by Johann Miller, are entirely confined 
to the New World. Apart from this technical 
slip, we have nothing but praise to bestow upon 
the general plan and execution of the book. 
The synonyms and descriptions of the species 
and their geographical distribution, both as 
regards the Indian and other regions, have been 
worked out with great care, and in saying that 
Mr. Oates has proved a worthy successor to 
Lieut.-Col. Legge, the author of ‘The Birds of 
Ceylon,’ we feel that it would be difficult to speak 
more favourably. With ‘ The Birds of British 
Burmah’ an important link is added to the chain 
of treatises on the ornithology of the Oriental 
region. A successor to Jerdon’s work on the 
birds of peninsular India is, indeed, called for ; 
but now that Legge has described the avifauna 
of Ceylon, Salvadori has undertaken the Malayan 
and Papuasian subregion, Lord Tweeddale has 
treated of the birds of the Philippines, and the 
Abbé David and Swinhoe have given us so much 
information about China and Mongolia, it would 
seem as if the main features of the distribution 
of genera, if not of species, must be fairly mapped 
out. Enough remains, however, to employ the 
energies of another generation of naturalists, 
and if at any time the followers of the pioneers 
of science in these regions are inclined to con- 
trast their rapid progress with the slower march 
of their predecessors, they will do well to re- 
member that others have laboured and they 
have entered into their labours. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Au the five ancient planets will be visible 
during some part of the evening next week. 


| Mercury, which will be at its greatest elongation 


on the 4th of next month, is in the constellation 
Capricornus, and will not set until about an 
hour and a half after the sun. Venus is in the 
same constellation, and sets about six o'clock 
in the evening, alittle later each day. She will 
be a brilliant object during the evenings of next 
spring, being at high northern declination at the 
tume of her greatest elongation early in May, so 
that about that time she will be above the 
horizon until nearly midnight. At the beginning 
of April she will be near the Pleiades. Mars is 
now in Leo, and rises about half-past seven 
e'clock in the evening; Jupiter, in Cancer, a 
little before six. Saturn is in Taurus, and on 
the meridian at half-past nine. 

The sun will be in perigee on the 3rd of next 
month, about two o’clock in the morning. 
During the ensuing year the only eclipse 
visible in this country will be a total one of the 
moon, on the 4th of October. There will be 
three partial eclipses of the sun of no great 
interest, the largest being that on the 25th of 
April, only visible in the southern seas, of which 
the greatest obscuration will only amount to 
076 of the sun’s diameter. 

The forty-seventh volume of the Memoirs of 
the Royal Astronomical Society has recently 
been published. Besides accounts of the obser- 
vations of the transit of Venus last December 
made at the Cape of Good Hope, at several 
observatories and stations in Australia, and at 


| Mooltan in the Punjab, it contains a valuable 


series of observations of double stars made 
in 1879 and 1880 by Mr. Burnham, with the 
18 pinch refractor, at the Dearborn Observatory, 
cago. 
In No. 2561 of the Astronomische Nachrichten 
there is a letter from Prof. Swift, director of 
¢ Warner Observatory at Rochester, N.Y., 
respecting the comet said to have been discovered 





by him on the 11th of September, and observed 
again two days afterwards. It appears that the 
object in question was in fact a previously un- 
catalogued nebula, bright enough to be con- 
spicuous with his 16-inch refractor even in 
presence of afull moon. Prof. Swift remarks 
that it would be too long a story to relate how 
in several particulars he was deceived in sup- 
posing it to be a comet, but one circumstance 
was that the R.A. recorded on one of the nights 
was in error, owing to an accidental movement of 
the telescope whilst he was descending from the 
observing chair. 

In Notes and Queries for the 24th ult. Mr. 
Lynn has a note on a supposed temporary star 
said in many books on astronomy (including Sir 
John Herschel’s ‘ Outlines’) to have been seen 
in the constellation Aquila in the year a.p. 389, 
The object in question appeared at the begin- 
ning of September, when Theodosius was leaving 
Rome after spending there the three months 
following his triumphant entry into the ancient 
capital consequent upon the defeai and death 
of Maximus in the preceding summer. From 
the description given of the supposed star by 
the only contemporary authority now extant, 
Philostorgius (in one of the portions of his 
‘ Ecclesiastical History’ preserved by Photius, 
‘Epitome,’ lib. x. chap. ix.), it is evident that 
it was in fact a comet. Mr. Lynn traces the 
mistake to a passage in Humboldt’s ‘ Kosmos,’ 
vol. iii., where it is stated that this ‘“‘new star” 
was seen by Cuspinianus. The latter, whose 
real name was Spieshammer, was not born until 
1473, nearly eleven centuries after the appear- 
ance in question ; most of his works are lost, 
and the reference to the supposed star is, we 
believe, only to be found in Tycho Brahe. 





THE RIDE OF ABDULLAH. 
The Rectory, Thornham, Eye, Suffolk. 

In his admirable ‘ Life of Prof. Palmer’ I 
fancy that Mr. Besant has become confused as to 
the topography of ‘‘ TheGreat Ride of Abdullah.” 
He says (p. 274): ‘* The whole distance from the 
starting-point at Gaza to Suez, as a crow flies, is 
about a hundred miles...... The Magharah of 
which the journal speaks is the Jebel Makrah 
of the map, of which mention has already been 
made as a mountain range in which the ‘ South 
Country ’ terminates and where the Tih begins. 
It is a central position, and I think that the 
whole of the last letter (dated July 22nd, 1882) 
must have been written from his camp there.” 
On this I presume to make some observations. 

1. The distance as the crow flies from Gaza 
to Suez is about 150 miles. 

2. I cannot think that by Maghdrah, Palmer 
means Jebel Magréh. No one knew the Jebel 
Magrah district better. He and Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Drake in 1870 discovered it, as it were, to 
modern geographers. Jebel Magrah (Magrah 
means ‘fa hollow” or a depression in which 
rain-water collects, and Maghdrah means ‘‘a 
cave’’) is the mountain plateau in the north- 
east of the Tih, seventy miles in length by forty 
or fifty miles broad, of which Jebel ‘Araif is the 
southernmost outwork. The old caravan routes 
from Petra to Egypt or to the Phoenician cities 
of the Shefelah would skirt the southern front. 
To reach this country from Gaza, supposing the 
Teydhah camp to have been pitched in any of 
its mountain valleys, the regular track going 
doing down to ‘Akabah, &c., would have been 
taken. This track gets into hilly country in 
almost a day’s march from Gaza, near Ruhaibeh. 
Palmer in his last letters describes his six 
days’ journey from Gaza as being ‘over level 
plains of white glaring sand”— those plains 
which look so waste and terrible as one surveys 
them from the commanding eminence of El 
Muntar, a mile south-east of Gaza; while the 
evidence of the traitor Meter leaves no doubt 
that the route followed by Palmer in July was 
the direct route from Gaza to Suez ina 8.S.W. 
direction, leading to the well and watering-place 
Bowateh, between Gaza and Arish, 





3. I think that there can be no question as to 
the Jebel Maghdrah, where Palmer found the 
encampment of the Teydhah sheikh Suleiman, 
and where he stayed from July 21st to July 26th, 
being the Jebel Maghdérah or Mugharah visited 
by Mr. Holland in May, 1878, and which lies 
further to the west than Jebel Yeleg even, 
which rises west of Jebel Magrah. 

Mr. Holland, in a paper printed in their 
Quarterly Statement (April, 1879) by the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, thus describes this por- 
tion of his journey: ‘‘ On leaving Wady Hasana 
(a large wady running northward to the west of 
Jebel Heldl), we crossed some low chalk hills 
lying to the north of Jebel Yeleg, having on our 
right a large plain sloping northwards, and having 
before us a long mountain range called Jebel 
Mughiarah, between which and Jebel Yeleg 
runs Wady Déw towards the north-east. 
Crossing this we reached ‘ Emshash,’ a group 
of seventeen wells...... We now ascended a steep 
slope, on which were situated some old round 
tombs, and entered the Mughdrah range. Both 
Jebel Yeleg and Jebel Mughdrah stretched 
westwards as far as I could see, and the inter- 
vening valley was said to have near its head 
another group of wells, like ‘Emshash,’ called 
‘El Jidy.’ Near these ran a road to Suez. 
A long ascent by Wady Mughdrah brought us 
to the watering place which gives this name to 
the mountain. It is now a dirty water-hcle, but 
around it are massive foundations of masonry, 
and probably it was once arched over, the arch 
suggesting to the Arabs the name Mughiarah, or 
‘ cave.’...... We next crossed a wild pass, the 
road running northwards...... This led us into 
Wady Mutlaéhah, in which were many fine seyal 
trees ; and again turning westwards we entered 
Wady Hathayib, a large basin with cornfields.” 
From Wady el ‘Ain, which comes down from 
the western slopes of Jebel Magrdh, and the 
wilderness of Kadesh it took Mr. Holland 
between five and six days to reach Ismailia. 
This is about the time in which Palmer expected 
to perform his journey from Suleiman’s camp 
to Suez. C. PickeRING CLARKE. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

A paPER by Dr. René Collignon, read before 
the Society of Anthropology of Paris on the 7th 
of June, entitled ‘An Elementary Anthropo- 
metric Study of the Principal Races of France,’ 
is interesting as affording means of comparison 
with the report of the Anthropometric Committee 
presented at the Southport meeting of the British 
Association. It is well known that French 
anthropologists have much more ambitious 
views on the subject of anthropometry than 
obtain here ; indeed, the form of schedule they 
have adopted requires, when completely filled, 
as many as 102 different observations of a single 
individual. Dr. Collignon, in reducing them for 
practical use to 17 or 20, leaves many which could 
only be obtained in exceptional circumstances. 
With these modified requirements and five simple 
instruments only, he has furnished statistics of 
100 recruits from departments reputed to have a 
Celtic population, 100 from those reputed to be 
Kymric, 50 Lorrainers, and 30 from the Medi- 
terranean department of the Pyrénées Orientales. 
The average height of these 280 Frenchmen is 
65°2 inches, as follows :—Mediterranean, 64°4 ; 
Celtic, 64:5; Kymric, 65°4; Lorrainers, 66°8. 
Theinformation is, unfortunately, not distributed 
according to age ; the mean height of British re- 
cruits being 653 inches at 17 years of age, rising 
to 67 at 22. The average stature of British 
adult males is distributed by the Anthropometric 
Committee into racial elements as follows :— 
Early British, 66:6 inches ; Saxon, 67°2; Scan- 
dinavian, 68°3; Anglian, 687. Both series of 
observations, therefore, give the advantage in 
point of height to races of Northern origin. Dr. 
Collignon makes the curious observation that 
while the length of arm increases with the stature, 
the height of the head and the circumference of 
the thorax diminish as stature increases. He 
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considers the length of the trunk to be specially | . 


affected by race, being least in the Celtic, inter- | 
mediary in the Kymric, and greatest in the 
Mediterranean departments. The volume of the 
head increases with the stature, but not in pro- 
portion with it ; the length of the various seg- 
ments of the face, especially the nasal region, 
increases proportionally with the stature. The 
influence of race is all-powerful in the propor- 
tions of the head ; brachycephaly is accompanied 
by a tendency to prolongation of the nose. These 
observations and others equally noteworthy are 
enforced by ingeniously arranged diagrams. 

The vexed question of how best to record the 
colour of hair and eyes has been attacked before 
the same society by M. C. Ikow, who objects to 
the colour-scales of Broca that they are arranged 
in artificial, and not natural groups. He would 
seek to determine colour by an estimate of the 
richness of the pigment producing it, and cautions 
observers against accepting a general impression 
as to the colour of eyes without a close and near 
examination. In the general conclusion that 
colour of eye is a safer test than that of hair, 
and in the broad grouping of cases observed into 
dark and fair with their combinations, he is in 
accord with the Anthropometric Committee. 
Dr. Beddoe has shown, however, in letters to 
Dr. Topinard, the general secretary of the society, 
how a skilled observer may distinguish and 
record colours in ordinary daylight at a distance 
of 10 feet, as he has himself done to the extent 
of 60,000 observations. 








SOCIETIES. 


Royau.—Dec. 20.—The President in the chair.— 
The following papers were read: ‘On a Magnetic 
Balance and Experimental Researches made there- 
with, by Prof. D. E. Hughes,‘ Report on the 
Circumpolar Expedition to Fort Rae,’ by Capt. H. E. 
Dawson,—‘ On the Changes in the Gland Cells of 
Dionea muscipula during Secretion,’ and ‘On the 
Continuity of the Protoplasm through the Walls of 
Vegetable Cells,’ by Mr. W. Gardiner,—' Note on the 
Constitution of Chlorophyll,’ by Mr. E. Schuneck,— 
and ‘ On the Physiology of the Carbohydrates in the 
Animal System,’ by Dr. Pavy. 





ASIATIC.—Dec. ~).—Sir B. Frere, Bart., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The Rev. C. Mateer and Mr. 
C. H. Tawney were elected Non-resident Members, 
and Mr. Kapadia a Resident Member.—Mr. W. F. 
Sinclair read a paper ‘On the Fishes of Western 
India,’ in which he dwelt chiefly on those fishes, 
or creatures commonly treated as fishes, which 
have not hitherto been described in works 
generally accessible to students of this branch of 
natural history. The chief difficulty, he stated, 
in securing efficient observers lies in the fact that 
the technology of the subject is not easily under- 
stood by beginners, and that the works describing 
Indian fishes are, with some exceptions, very large 
and expensive. Among the more useful recent 
works he called special attention to Mr. Thomas’s 
‘Rod in India’ and to Major Beavan’s ‘ Freshwater 
Fishes of India,’ the latter being at once a manual 
of ichthyology and a monograph on the Indian 
freshwater tishes. The sea fishes of India have 
been exhaustively described in the great work by 
Dr. Day, which is, however, far too large to be 
used as a manual. 





RoYAL SOCIETY oF LITERATURE.—Dec. 19.—Sir 
P. de Colquhoun in the chair.—Mr. R. N. Cust gave 
a narrative, chiefly oral, and illustrated by maps, of 
a recent tour he had made to the Black and Caspian 
Seas, the route he took being by Berlin, Warsaw, 
Kief, and Odessa. During a stay of several days at 
Sebastopol Mr. Cust had the opportunity of visiting 
the battle-fields of the Almaand Inkerman, and of see- 
ing what religious care is being taken by the Russians 
of the English military memorials. Thence the beau- 
tiful valley of Baidar, leading to Yalta, was explored ; 
while the new Russian steamer Pushkin conveyed 
him onwards to Theodosia, Kaffa, Kertch, Sukham 
Kale, and the Caucasian coast. Arriving at Batim, 
the railway to Tiflis was found just completed for 


NUMISMATIC.—Dec. 20.—Dr. J. Evans, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. R. Hoe-Lawrence, Dr. H. Weber, 


| and M, A. M. E. Lagerberg were elected Members.— 


Mr. T. Bliss exhibited a selection of Roman denarii 
from the Lime Street hoard. ‘The most remarkable 
among them was one of Gordianus Africanus. Mr. 
Bliss also showed a lump of the coins rusted to- 
gether in the condition in which they were found, 
anda gold ring discovered with them.—Mr. J. W 
Trist brought for exhibition a Greek kylix with a 
representation of a tetradrachm of Syracuse in the 
centre.—Mr. G. D. Brown exhibited a penny of 
Ethelbert with DVDDA MONETA On the reverse.— 
Mr. J. G. Hall exhibited a gold St. Andrew of Robert 
III. of Scotland.— Mr, Krumbholz exhibited a selee- 
tion of historical thalers of South Germany (Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, and Baden), and made some remarks, 
in the course of which he contrasted the extreme 
poverty of design and utter absence of beauty of the 
English shilling of Queen Victoria with the artistic 
and historically interesting reverse types of the 
South German silver coins by the well-known 
artist Voigt, who took the Roman coinage as_his 
model.—Mr. H. Montagu exhibited a set of silver 
proofs of the coinage of Queen Victoria, including 
the penny and halfpenny of 1841, the farthing of 
1839, and the penny, halfpenny, and farthing of 
1861; alsoa nickel proof of the halfpenny of 1868, 
and nickel patterns of the twopence, penny, and 
halfpenny of 1859.—Mr. T. W. Greene communicated 
a paper on the medallion of Philibert the Fair of 
Savoy and Margaret of Austria—Mr. B. V. Head 
read a paper by Mr. W. J. Andrew on a Saxon coin 
attributed by him to Ethered, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, A.D. 871-891.—A discussion followed, in which 
Dr. Evans expressed his opinion that the coin was 
in all probability a blundered specimen of a penny 
of Alfred the Great. 





LINNEAN.—Dec. 20.—Mr. A. W. Bennett in the 
chair.—The Rev. R. Thom, Messrs. N. Cantley, W. 
Dobson, and F, G. Smart, were elected Fellows.—Mr. 
8. O. Ridley made remarks on a series of 177 vertical 
sections of sponges collected in the neighbourhood 
of Point de Galle by Dr. W. C. Ondaatje.—Mr. F. M. 
Campbell showed the web of a spider (Zegenaria 
guyonii) which had been spun in the centre of a 
pasteboard cylinder, the peculiarity being the 
manner in which the solid part of the web was 
medially swung, whereas in this species of spider it 
is more usually on the sides of objects.—A paper was 
read by Mr. F. Bower ‘ On the Structure of the Stem 
of Rhynchopetalum montanum. The plant is a 
native of Abyssinia, growing in districts 11,000 to 
13,000 feet above the level of the sea. It differs 
from its ally lobelias in being perennial. Internally 
it is succulent when young, but the surface becomes 
scarred as the leaves drop off and exteriorly is 
hardened by a thick corky deposit. Rhynchope- 
talum, the author shows in detail, has certain pecu- 
liarities in the arrangement of the tissue of its leaf 
bundles, since the cortical system does not consist of 
branches of bundles of the leaf trace, but of cauline 
bundles, in this respect differing widely from such 
forms as Lathyrus, Casuarina, many begonias, &c. 
Ithynchopetalum, moreover, has the cortical bundles 
running obliquely and forming a regular four-sided 
meshed network related to the leaf bases and 
bundles of leaf trace. In these respects itapproaches 
Cycas, but in the latter the bundles of the ac- 
cessory cortical system are not so regular and 
are almost vertically arranged. Some cycads and 
Rhynchopetalum also agree in the exterior appear- 
ance of their stem, so that paizontologists might 
be deceived in their judgment if two well - pre- 
served specimens were examined by them.—A com- 
munication was read ‘On the Auditory Ossicles 
of thytina stelleri, by Mr. Doran. This 
was based on skeletons obtained by the Vega 
expedition, and shown at the ,late International 
Fisheries Exhibition by the Swedish Government. 
The author arrives at the conclusion that the malleus 
of Fhytina is larger than in Manatus, and therefore 
it is the largest and bulkiest malleus to be found in 
the whole section of the animal kingdom where such 
a bone exists ; that in the characters of_its body it 
resembles Manatus rather than H/alicore ; and that 
in the manubrium it differs from the other Sirenia, 
and is far more generalized. The ineus is of the 
Manatus type, and so is the stapes, which is also the 
largest and bulkiest stapes to be found in any 
animal.—A paper ‘On the Organs of Secretion in the 
Hypericacex,’ by Mr. J. R. Green, was read. He 
concludes, first, that the view advocated by Link, 
Martinet, and De Bary of the lyseginous origin of 





passenger traffic, and in fifteen hours he reached 
that capital ; twenty-one hours more landed him at 
Baku on the Caspian. On his return, Mr. Cust visited 
Trebizond, Sinope, Samsun, and Constantinople, 
taking Varna, Bucharest, and Vienna on his way 
home. Everywhere he found the Russian Govern- 
ment and the Russian people civil and courteous, and 
the arrangements of the steamers and railways above 
all praise, 


the reservoirs of ethereal oil in these plants is the 
correct one; secondly, that there exists in many 
parts of the plants a series of ducts or passages 
differing only slightly from these reservoirs, the 
difference being that they are not globular and 
isolated, but are generally connected more or less 
oe with each other, and that their secretion 
| is not a clear ethereal oil, but a viscid or resinous 
| liquid, the points of agreement being those con- 
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nected with their development and function: thj 
that, at least in some species, there is aie — 
schizogenous ducts confined to certain portions of 
the phloem ; fourthly, that the dark glands which 
have been described are in intimate relationshj 
with the fibro-vascular system ; fifthly, that the for 
mation of resin and kindred secretions in these 
plants is confined to the parts where metabolism is 
active and where there is a primary meristem : that 
all such parts give evidence of such formation with 
the exception of the roots.—A paper ‘ On the Glands 
of Coprosma baucriana,’ by Mr. W. Gardiner wag 
read. These glandsare externally well de veloped and 
very typical. The so-called stipular body is placed 
immediately behind each leaf, and in the youn 
condition the stipule arches over the leaf, and the 
glands with which it is provided secrete copious! 
a mucilaginous fluid which bathes and surroun is 
the young leaf structure. As to the development of 
the glands, — arise as protrusions of the stipule 
naan dm which are covered by an epidermis, 
cach epidermal cell then rapidly grows out at right 
angles to the protuberance. In Coprosma the glands 
are situated on the sides of the stipules; but in 
other genera they are usually distributed over 
the inner face of the base of the stipular organ, 
—The last paper taken was ‘On the Develop- 
ment of Starch Grains in the Laticiferous Cells of 
the Euphorbiacez,’ by Mr. M. C, Potter. It is pointed 
out that while the discovery of the existence of 
starch-forming corpuscles had been made by Kruger 
yet he had faiied to interpret their function, which 
r. Potter’s researches now fully prove in the case 
of the Euphorbiacez, where the development of rod 
or spindle shaped grains of starch lying within cell 
protoplasin has been clearly demonstrated. 





ZOOLOGICAL.— Dec. 18.— Prof. W. H. Flower, 
President, in the chair.—The Secretary read a report 
on the additions made to the menagerie during 
November, and called special attention to a pair of 
gold pheasants, presented November 10th by Sir 
H. W. Tyler, and remarkable for the hen bird having 
gradually assumed the (now nearly complete) dress 
of the male; and to a young pair of the singular 
deer of Mantchuria called Pére David’s deer (Cervus 
davidianus), purchased November 16th. — Papers 
were read: by Dr. F. Leuthner, on the Odontolabini, 
a subfamily of the coleopterous family Lucanide, 
remarkable for the polymorphism of the males, 
while the females remained very similar: the males 
were stated to exhibit four very distinct phases of 
development in their mandibles, which the author 
proposed to term “priodont,’ “amphiodont,” 
* mesodont,” and “telodont”; these forms were 
strongly marked in some species, but in others 
were connected by insensible gradations, and had 
been treated by the earlier authors as distinct 
species; the second part of the memoir con- 
tained a monograph on the three known genera 
which constitute the group Odontolabini, — by 
Mr. E. B. Poulton, on the structure of the tongue 
in the Marsupialia : the tongues of species of nearly 
all the important groups of this subclass were 
described in detail ; it was found possible to classify 
the tongues in three divisions; of these H/almaturus 
was the type of the lowest, Phalangista of the in- 
termediate, and J’rameles of the most advanced 
division,—by Mr. J. Wood-Mason, on the Embiide, a 
little-known family of insects, on the structure and 
habits of which he had succeeded in making some 
investigations during his recent residence in India; 
he came to the conclusion that the Embiide u- 
doubtedly belong to the true Orthoptera, and are 
one of the lowest terms of a series formed by the 
families Acridicide, Locustide, Gryllide, and Phas- 
matide,—by Mr. G. A. Boulenger, on a collection 
of frogs made at Yurimaguas, Huallaga river, 
Northern Peru, by Dr. Hahnel : the collection con- 
tained examples of eighteen species, eight of which 
were regarded as new to science,—by Mr. W. F.B 
Weldon, on some points in the anatomy of Pheni- 
copterus and its allies: an account was given of the 
air-cells of the flamingo, which were shown to differ 
from those of Lamellirostres, and to agree with those 
of storks (1) in having the pr®bronchial air-cell 
much divided, (2) in the feeble development of the 
posterior intermediate cell, and (3) in the great size 
of the abdominal cell; the pseudepiploon was 
shown to differ from that of Lamellifostres, and to 
agree with that of storks, in extending back to the 
cloaca ; a detailed comparison between the muscles, 
especially those of the hind limb, gave the same re 
sults; the larynx, however, being anserine an 
the skull intermediate, the position expressed by 
Huxley’s term Amphimorphx was considered fully 
justifiable,—and by Mr. Sclater,on six apparently new 
species of South American Passeres. 





CHEMICAL.— Dec. 20.—Dr.W. H. Perkin, President, 
in the chair—The following gentlemen were elec 

Fellows: Messrs. W. P. Bloxam, A. Cobb, G. ©. 
Chambers, A. E. Ekins, F. P. Haviland, F. Keeling; 
W. H.R. Kerry, J. J. Pilley, M. Percy, J. Phillips, 
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ers, W. J. Saint, G. Smith, and A. Smithells’ 
A.W Besllowing papers were read : ‘ Researches on 
the Gums of the Arabin Group: Part I., Arabic 
Acid, its Composition and the Products of its De- 
omposition,’ by Mr. C. O'Sullivan. _The author has 
studied the action of dilute sulphuric acid on arabic 
: The arabic acid was prepared by the method 
and the sulphuric acid was allowed to 
act for various lengths of time, from fifteen minutes 
to several hours. The molecule of arabic acid, 
Cog 149074» 18 broken down, a series of eleven acids 
cf gradually decreasing molecular weight (differing 
by CsH 00s) having been isolated and the barium 
calts formed and analyzed; the lowest acid is 
C'ygH4g029, and is comparatively stable. These acids 
the author calls a, 8, &c., arabinosic acids; simul- 
taneously a series of sugars, having the composition 
of CsHi20.. is formed, of gradually decreasing 
optical activity, which the author names a, B, y, and d 
arabinose. Arabic acid is the chief constituent of 
ali the levorotatory gums, but other acids are also 
present which bear a simple relation to it. Ina 
future paper the author promises an account of the 
dextrorotatory and optically inactive gums the acids 
of which are built up in the same manner as arabic 
acid—‘ On the Decomposition of Ammonia by 
Heat,’ by Mr. W. Ramsay and Mr. 8. Young.—‘ On 
the Halogen Compounds of Selenium,’ by Mr. F. P. 
Evans and Mr. W. Ramsay.—‘ On the Preparation of 
Pure Chlorophyll,’ by Mr. A. Tschirch. This sub- 
stance is obtained by the action of zine dust on 
chlorophyllan (Bot, Ze’t., 1882, 533). Its spectrum is 
identical with that given by living leaves. 


acid. 
of Neubauer, 


METEOROLOGICAL.— Dec. 19.—Mr. J. K. Laughton, 
President, in the chair.—The following were elected 
Fellows: Miss E. Brooke, Rev. A. Conder, Fung 
Yee, Messrs. R. Bentley, W. Bonallo, T. H. Cowl, 
J. A. W. Oliver, C. M. Powell, and W. B. Tripp.—The 
papers read were: ‘On the Explanation of certain 
Weather Prognostics,’ by the Hon. R. Abercromby,— 
‘Preliminary Inquiry into the Causes of the Varia- 
tions in the Reading of Black-bulb Thermometers in 
eacuo, by Mr. G. M. Whipple,—and ‘ Report on the 
Phenological Observations for 1883,’ by the Rev. 
{. A. Preston.—Mr.J.S. Dyason exhibited a series 
of coloured sketches illustrating the atmospheric 
phenomena during November and December. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—Dec. 21.—Mr. A. J. Ellis, V.P., in 
the chair—A_ paper was read, ‘ 7'itin (—Joaquin): a 
Study of Child Language,’ by Seftor D. Machado 
Alvarez, of Madrid, Englished by the Rev. W. 
Gregor, It gave the progress of the child Titin’s 
utterances from three months to twenty-two.—Mr., 
W. R. Browne, M.A., read the second part of his 
paper ‘On Technical Terms, chiefly those used in 
Engineering.’ He dealt with fish-plate, fish-joint ; 
flush ; frog (in America) ; gally ; gab; gob; hade, 
heading; jack; mitred ; pan A ; nut; sleeper; 
snail; soul; tilt-hammer, tail-hammer; tap ; tire ; 
washer ; muff (of a governor) ; rolly or trolly. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Dec. 11.—Prof. 
Flower, President, in the chair.—The election of Mr. 
E, W. Streeter was announced.— Mr. W. Haydon 
exhibited some photographs of North American 
Indians—A paper by Mr. A. W. Howitt, ‘On some 
Australian Ceremonies of Initiation,’ was read by Dr. 
E. B. Tylor. The ceremonies described by the 
author are common to a very large aggregate of 
tribes in the south-western part of Australia, and as 
himself an initiated person, Mr. Howitt has had un- 
usual opportunities of observation and of obtaining 
information from the blacks. When it has been 
decided that there are a sufficient number of boys 
ready for initiation, the headman sends out his 
messenger, who travels round to the headmen of 
the same totem, who then communicate the message 
to the principal men of the different totems which 
form the local groups. The messenger carries with 
him, as the emblems of his mission, a complete set of 
male attire, together with the sacred humming in- 
strument, which is wrapped up in a skin and care- 
fully concealed from women and children. The 
ceremonial meeting having been called together, that 
moiety of the community which called it pre- 
pares the ground und gets all ready for the arrival 
of the various contingents. Mr. Howitt then 
described at length the procession from the camp 
‘0 some retired and secret place where the cere- 
monies are to be performed. Each novice being 
attended by.a guardian, who fully explains to him 
all that is said or done, a camp is formed when the 
roe reached that has been fixed upon for the 
pee -knocking-out ceremony, which was fully de- 
— by the author in the latter part of the paper. 
Ik r. R. G. Latham read a paper ‘ On the Use of the 
erms “Celt” and “ German.”’’ 





allistontcat.—Dec. 20.—Mr. J. Heywood in the 
: Messrs. J. Cook, R. M. Duff, A. J. Dunn, A. 
aconer, W. K. James, W. Julian, G. A. Hawkins- 


Mason, C. G. Nuttall, A. Park, F. W. Pratt, R. G. 
Duinn, W. G. T. Redfern, R. Syms, and J. E. Wal- 
ford were elected Fellows.—Mr. Oscar Browning 
read a paper ‘On the Triple Alliance concluded in 
1788 between England, Holland, and Prussia.’ He 
sketched the position of England with regard to 
foreign powers after the peace of Versailles, her 
desire to form foreign alliances, her wish to gain 
over either Russia or Austria, and her ill-placed and 
exaggerated jealousy of France. The paper was 
mainly occupied with an account of the means by 
which Holland was changed from a close ally of 
France into a firm friend of England. This was owing 
to the vigour and diplomatic skill of Sir James 
Harris, afterwards Lord Malmesbury. Nothing could 
be accomplished towards this end during the life- 
time of Frederick the Great, and the Stadtholder 
was gradually deprived of his power. A defensive 
alliance was sonciaded between Holland and France; 
but when France threatened to collect troops on the 
Dutch frontier, and the party of the Stadtholder 
was at its lowest point, the English Government 
began to stir itself. Strong remonstrances were 
addressed by England to France, the Prince of 
Orange joined his army, the princess set out for the 
Hague, but was intercepted. The King of Prussia 
marched troops into Holland to avenge the insult 
offered to his sister,and met with no resistance. 
The French were compelled to sign a humiliating 
declaration of non-interference. The Prince and 
Princess of Orange returned to the Hague, and a 
treaty of alliance with England was concluded. 
Shortly afterwards Sir James Harris met the King of 
Prussia at Loo, and negotiated a treaty with him 
ersonally and alone. ‘The triple alliance gave the 
aw to Europe for several years, and checked the 
ambitious designs of Austria and Russia, It may, 
however, be questioned whether it did not involve 
England in difticult complications on the Continent, 
and lead ultimately to the revolutionary war of 1793 
and to the peace of Bale in 1795. The facts of the 
paper were chiefly drawn from unpublished docu- 
ments.—A discussion followed, in which Messrs, 
Hyde Clarke and T. Pagliardini and Drs. J. F. Palmer 
aud Zerffi took part. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. London Institution, 5.—‘ The Eskimos and Life among Them,’ 
Jr. Rae 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘Alchemy’ (in Relation to Modern 
Science), Prof. Dewar (Juvenile Lecture). 
Wep. Society of Arts, 7.—‘Crystals and Crystallization,’ Mr. J. M. 
Thomson (Juvenile Lecture). 
_ Shorthand, 8.—‘ All-round Criticisms,’ Prof. Everett. 
- British Archeological Association, %.—‘ Saxon Crosses in Ilkley 
Churchyard,’ Mr. J. R. Allen; ‘The Study of the Past in the 
Human Voice,’ Dr. A. C, Fryer. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Aichemy’ (in Relation to Modern 
Science}, Prof. Dewar (Juvenile Lecture). 
— London Institution, 7.—‘How a Bone was Built,’ Dr. D. Mac 


Tues. 


Alister. 
Royal Institution, 3.—‘Alchemy’ (in Relation to Modern 


Sar. 
Science), Prof. Dewar (Juvenile Lecture). 








Science Gossiy, 


Ir has been thought proper that the friends 
of the late Mr. W. A. Forbes should possess 
some memorial of one who, though lost to them 
so young, had already made many important 
contributions to zoological science; and on 
November 20th it was accordingly resolved 
by the members of the Zoological Club, ‘‘ That 
the following gentlemen be requested to act as 
a committee to print a memorial volume of the 
scientific papers of the late William Alexander 
Forbes : Prof. Flower, Prof. Bell, Mr. H. H. 
Johnston, Mr. Mivart, and Mr. Sclater.” The 
committee find that Mr. Forbes’s papers can be 
most suitably republished in a form similar to 
that adopted in the memorial volume of the 
memoirs and papers of Mr. Forbes’s lamented 
predecessor in the oftice of Prosector of the 
Zoological Society, the late Prof. Garrod. Mr. 
Sclater will edit the Forbes memorial volume, 
Mr. Johnston will prepare a biographical notice 
and portrait, and Mr. F. Jeffrey Bell will act as 
secretary and treasurer. 

M. Pasteur, in bringing before the Académie 
des Sciences his report on ‘ La Vaccination du 
Rouget des Porcs & VAide du Virus Mortel 
atténué de cette Maladie,’ especially drew 
attention to the name of M. Thuillier, his 
‘*vaillant jeune homme, dont la mort est une 
vraie perte pour la science.” The report on 
cholera in Egypt in 1883 has been presented in 
the name of the French mission, consisting of 
MM. Straus, Roux, Thuillier, and Nocard, to 
the Minister of the Interior by Dr. Straus. 


Dr. Neumayek has been elected President of 
the German Meteorological Society, which was 
founded at Hamburg on the 18th of November. 


Tue Crystallographic Society was at a 
special meeting amalgamated with the Minera- 
logical Society. 

M. DavusréE communicated to the Academy 
of Sciences on November 19th a paper entitled 
‘Phénoménes Volcaniques du Détroit de la 
Sonde (26 et 27 Aoait, 1883): Examen Minéra- 
logique des Cendres Recueillies,’ in which he 
describes the volcanic ashes which were ejected 
from Krakatoa and fell in dense clouds at 
Batavia. M. Daubrée finds felspar, transparent 
crystals of hypersthene, black fragments of 
augite, and crystals of magnetite and pyrites. 
This agrees with an examination made by M. 
Rénard, of Brussels. M. Daubrée supposes that 
water by a deep fissure reached a highly heated 
interior, and consequently was converted into 
vast volumes of steam. We have seen some 
samples of those ashes which fully confirm this 
view. 


Herr Navscuarr has constructed a delicate 
instrument for registering earth currents. A 
sensitive galvanometer is enclosed in a case 
with a clockwork arrangement for moving a 
photographic plate about eighty mm. per hour. 
By a total reflection prism, a ray of light is 
reflected on to the galvanometer and focussed 
on the plate. Thus the slightest variations are 
constantly registered. 


Herr Saver describes in the Electrotechnische 
Zeitschrift a sunlight battery. In a glass vessel 
containing common salt and sulphate of copper 
in solution is placed a porous cell containing 
mercury. A platinum electrode is plunged into 
the mercury, and one of sulphide of silver placed 
in the saline solution. When adjusted it is con- 
nected with a galvanometer. In the dark there 
is no deflection of the needle, but a ray of light 
falling on the silver plate immediately disturbs 
it. It is said that the movement of the galvano- 
meter needle is an exact measure of the inten- 
sity of the incident light. 








FINE ARTS 


—-— 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The TWENTY-SECOND WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.— 
5, Pall Mall East, from Ten till Five.—Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in OIL COLOURS, Piccadilly, W.—The 
FIRST EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from 10 4. m. to6 er m. The Galleries 
are Illuminated after 3 p.a.—Admission, ls.; Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 

H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

SIX YEARS in a HOUSE BOAT. By Keeley Halswelle.—Tne 
EXHIBITION of MR. KEELEY HALSWELLE'S series of PICTURES 
illustrative of Thames Scenery is NOW OPEN at the OLD BOND 
STREET GALLERIES, 39, Old Bond Street, W., from Ten to Five. 
—Admission, ls. THOMAS AGNEW & SONS. 

‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DOKE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 

leted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
Lo New Kond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ * Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, ls. 











A Thousand Years of the Church in Chester-le- 
Street. By Canon Blunt, Rector. (Gardner 
& Co.) 

Tue good people of Chester-le-Street have 

this year been celebrating what they think 

to be the thousandth anniversary of the 
foundation of their parish church. Had 
we been of them we should have claimed 
for it a higher antiquity. For the wander- 
ing monks of Lindisfarn were probably in- 
duced to stop there in 883 because they 
found a church already existing, and there 
is some other evidence which points in the 
same direction. But, however that may be, 
the fact that it is now a thousand years 
since the first known date in the history of 
the church gives an additional interest to 
the little book which the rector has put 
forth about it. We wish such books were 
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any old church is of great local value, and were probably of the same half-Christian, 


most of them contain matter of more general 
interest. 

The church of Chester-le-Street became | 
the seat of a bishopric in 883, and continued | 
to be so until 995. From the middle of the 
thirteenth century to that of the sixteenth 
a college was established there, the church 
having continued parochial all along. The 
college was the rector, and, as happened in 
many like cases, theconfiscation of the college 
property in the time of Edward VI. took 
away also that which belonged to the parish, 
and left the church miserably poor. Of this 
we have plenty of evidence in Mr. Blunt’s 
book, which also shows us how the people 
strove to keep up something of the ancient 
state of their church, and in days when 
choral services in parish churches were al- 
most unknown they had their choir and 
their organ, and the latter with its player 
seems to have given a good deal of trouble. | 
The churchwardens’ accounts only go back | 
as far as 1606, but the extracts here given | 
contain many items of interest. Amongst 
those which concern the services may be 
noted the making of a seat for the ‘ quire 
men” in 1612, and at the same time of 
another for ‘‘ brydgrowmes, brydes, and 
sike wyves’”’ to sit in, the last named being 
cages f women who came to be churched. 

n 1619 two little ‘“‘hande stockes’’ were 
bought to gather the collection in the church, 
being, no doubt, wooden collecting boxessuch 
asarestillused in some old-fashioned churches 
in the North. In 1622 a new organ was 
purchased, and in 1627 a “‘ratchett” for 
the clerk cost thirteen shillings besides the 
making. In 1633 the altar rail was set up, 
and, passing on to later times, a litany desk 
‘was made in 1676, andin 1781 ‘‘ an umbrella 
for Parson” was bought for a guinea. It 
was intended to be held over ‘ Parson’s” 
head at funerals, and was replaced by a new 
one, costing only sixteen shillings, in 1793. 

We pass over much of personal and local 
interest, noting only a hymn ‘“‘ composed by 
the Reverend J. Dodd to be sung in Chester- 
le-Street Church on Sunday, the 27th of 
August, 1815, after a sermon to be preached 
by the Rev. W. Nesfield, for the relief of 
the relatives of those who were killed and 
wounded at the battle of Waterloo.” This 
equals any doggerel which can be found in 
any modern hymn-book, and more could 
scarcely be said. 

The church—of which the book has not 
much to say —dates from the collegiate 
period. It is a fair-sized, and was for its 
neighbourhood a very fine, building of paro- 
chial type, but it suffered terribly from a | 
savage “restoration” about twenty years | 
ago. Some further work has been done 
there to mark the present ‘ millenary,” and 





we are glad to learn that this has been of 
a better sort. Relics of the pre-Norman 
works have been found from time to 
time, and some are here described in a 
chapter by the Rev. G. F. Browne; but 
we miss a very curious early dial stone 
which we saw in the porch of the church 





some years ago. ‘The most important of | 
the recent discoveries is a richly carved | 
fragment, rather under three feet long, | 
which Mr. Browne properly compares to the | 
now famous cross at Gosforth. It has, in 
fact, formed part of a tall slender cross of 
the Gosforth type, and the stories on it , 


mystical sort. The name Eadmund, in 
mixed Roman and Runic letters, is certainly 
later than the carving which it cuts through, 
and it was probably put there when, after 
the cross had been broken, this fragment 
of it was used to mark a grave. 

The book shows some signs of haste in its 
preparation; and if a second edition is called 
for, as it deserves, it ought to be carefully 
revised. We specially call the author’s 
attention to a very queer note on p. 87, and 
to the figures in the churchwardens’ ac- 
counts, which seem not always to have been 
copied correctly. 








Notes on the Principal Pictures in the Louvre 
Gallery at Paris.—Notes on the Principal Pic- 
tures in the Brera Gillery at Milan. By C. L. 
Eastlake. Illustrated. (Longmans & Co.)— 
These handy and copiously illustrated volumes 
belong to a series intended to serve as popular 
guides to some of the more important collections 
of works of artin Europe. The little outlines 
from the Milan gallery are judiciously restricted 
to the designs and compositions of the pictures, 
omitting their coloration and chiaroscuro. 
They thus preserve emphatic elements of the 
art of each master in a sufliciently characteristic 
manner, without attempting unattainable quali- 
ties of painting. On the other hand, many of 
the pictures in the Louvre are inadequately re- 
presented, e.g. the Holbeins and Claudes, and 
some, such as the Fra Angelico, are hardly de- 
cipherable. Even these will, however, serve as 
memoranda. The Louvre notes are arranged 
in alphabetical order, irrespective of schools. 
This disposition is the most convenient to the 
hasty visitor who is not versed in the history 
of painting; but it produces odd groups, such as 
Chardin, Cimabue, and Clouet, and causes quaint 
juxtaposition of masters who were in time and 
characters far removed from each other. We 
occasionally differ from Mr. Eastlake in critical 
matters, and think his readers might have pro- 
fited by an exposition of those technical qualities 
which supply the raisons d’étre of the pictures, to 
the subjects alone of which he addresses himself. 
Thus he dilates with justice on the disgusting 
nature of the subject of Rembrandt’s here-called 
‘ Butcher’s Meat’ (Louvre, 690); but it would 
have been well to have added that on account 
of the colouring, chiaroscuro, and illumination 
this picture of the interior of a slaughtered 
beast is rightly esteemed as a masterpiece, and 
is copied more frequently than many of the less 
offensive works surrounding it. In dealing with 
the contents of so large a collection as that of 
the Louvre, it is not wonderful that Mr. East- 
lake has overlooked one picture, i.e., the 
Antonello da Messina, which is a_ price- 
less work. Slips of the pen or typographical 
confusion occur here and there ; for example, 
the ‘ Portrait of Robert [or Rupert] of Bavaria, 
Duke of Cumberland’ (Louvre, 219), is de- 
scribed as ‘‘ Two charming portraits of young 
men, both eminently handsome.” We notice 
these matters to suggest improvements for 
another edition of a book which deserves a 
welcome wherever an honest attempt to supply 
an obvious want is thankfully regarded. The 
account of the Brera pictures is better than 
that of the Louvre. From the desired popular 
point of view the criticism of Raphael’s ‘ Sposa- 
lizio’ could not be improved. The same may 
be said of the notices of the Venetian, Brescian, 
and Milanese pictures in this gallery. We look 
with interest for the next number of this series, 
which is to deal with the Pinacothek at Munich. 

Mr. Batsrorp has published for Mr. Wyait 
Papworth an extremely useful pamphlet, entitled 
in a manner which describes the work and its 
contents, thus: The Renaissance and Italian 





Styles of Architectwre in Great Britain, their In- 





troduction and Development shown in a Series of 








dated Examples, together with others exhibiting th N° 293 
Contemporaneous Employment of Medicval Arche = 
tecture, with the Names of the Artists employed a see the he 
the Titles of the chief Publications on Art duri Cosson su 
the Period 1450-1700. The usefulness of mt | French kt 
a compilation as this will be apparent to all res be 
engaged in the study of architecture and its J St Sebas 
history in this country. Writing lately on th dine,’ by ¢ 
destruction of Hammersmith Church, a Lassies distinguis! 
building, the style of which was by no means § other go 
bad, we remarked that it was a curious instance [| George b 
of the survival of medizval types in good con demy, ¢- 
dition so late as the middle of the seventeenth working ‘ 
century. Had this book been at hand much genowillere 
trouble and time might have been saved us in 9 enough. 
determining this point. From time to time we 9] of costum 
have commented on the prevalence of Medizyal tume Soci 
forms of design until a much later date than the | it produce 
advocates of the pagan styles of art assumed t) | arrangeme 
be that of the end of Gothic art in this country, f} like. The 
A host of examples attest the fact. Suchabook § win, who 
as this would have enabled us to find the yp. | “ Westmil 
tainted examples. We are afraid to mention | formation 
such works, still more do we dread to adq § much toh 
to the number of the instances, lest some new § who have 
Mr. Five Per Cent. should go and ‘“‘restore” § are Messr: 
them out of their antiquity. There can, how. § Blomfield, 
ever, be no harm in mentioning Hanley Church, { J. H. Poll 
built 1674-6, because it has been ‘restored? | These are | 
already. There are many later works than this, | but too fer 
although the first stone of St. Paul’s was laid in Annuaiy 
1675. The latest example given here is Michael Tlustré de 
Kirk, Elgin, which was built in 1705. The tique Unive 
fact is Gothic architecture never, even in large ig Basche 
buildings such as churches, died in England. mmer, ai 
For its greater use, however, we must look to Te vat 
the small mansions and domestic structures of eae 
the remoter shires. desirable 
Mr. E. Riscuerrz’s Handbook on Tapestry § record of 
Painting with Indelible Colours (The Author, drawings fi 
Linden Gardens, W.) is a compact and, so far Mf accessible | 
as it goes, complete little treatise on the tech- § the consid 
nique of a newly revived mode of art, which, if § embraces, 1 
it has fair treatment, will probably become transcripts 
extremely popular and useful while public taste § Nationale, 
is directed to domestic decoration. Of painted ] hibition, § 
tapestries we have, while reviewing M. Godin's § Colour Sox 
book on the subject, recently spoken at greater Berlin, anc 
length than the present tract compels us to do; § de Size by 
it is, therefore, needful only to say that this § tonello da 
mode of art is employed in producing pictures § from the 
in distemper on unprimed canvases which ase § gathered o 
properly prepared to receive the pigments, s of transcri 
that the latter may become incorporated with ff sive compte 
the textile, which should be thread, cotton, J ful as this 
wool, or silk, but, of course, no mixture of § moreso, an 
two or more of these materials. Mr. Rischgitz § the whole o 
declares that by the use of proper media the pic- § number th: 
tures become indelible, a ‘‘ fixative” solution § without an 
being employed finally, after application of § their merit 
which the tapestries may be washed without § ood, but n 
injury. Directions of a strictly practical kind J things, stil] 
follow the introduction to this book, and, pro contrary, a 
vided the reader can paint already, will not fail 
to teach him a good deal. Woven tapestnes 
and embroidered cloths being very costly and TE 
liable to the attack of insects, painted tapestries : 
are desirable wherever it may be required that Weare a 
such pictures should be removed from the walls § 4 general ac 
they were designed to adorn. of the works 
Parr I. of the annual publications of the Cos- § %ns of Lor 
tume Society comprises ten plates of dresses, some PI 
of which are neatly and clearly outlined, buba ee 
the drawing is very bad. The examples exte gleadon b 
from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century. ¢, and wit 
They are accompanied by brief descriptive jj ‘Poutaneity 
historical, and critical notices, many of which pictures br 
show the learning and good taste of their — th 
authors ; they deal with the forms, uses, angi Such a co 
colours of the originals of the drawings. Ajj —Princes, |; 
few drawings of details are useful so far as Merchants, 
they go, but if the book is to have extended —, act 
usefulness these instances must be multiple ey and 
indefinitely. Would it be practicable to ° deg mi: 
diagrams of the garments as they must have a) 1867 TS Was 
peared spread out, so that their true forms might peor — Oo 
be understood and reproduced? For exampleg *% alter th 
vith which, 
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heater-shaped shield which the Baron de 
= supplies on plate v., a capital figure of a 
French knight, c. 1410. Not every one of the 
figures before us is so intelligible as the dainty 
gt, Sebastian from the ‘Madonna della Ron- 
dine, by Crivelli, in the National Gallery, which 
distinguishes plate vii. (Venice, c. 1490). An- 
other good instance of clearness is the St. 
George by Mantegna from the Venetian Aca- 
demy, ¢- 1490, which is almost as good as a 
working drawing, yet even here neither the 
genowilléres nor the coudiéres are quite distinct 
enough. This part will be acceptable to students 
of costume, artists, and antiquaries, and the Cos- 
tume Society ought to be assured of a welcome if 
it produces more such fasciculi. As it is, its 
arrangements seem to be rather _unbusiness- 
like. The hon. secretary is Mr. E. W. God- 
win, who dates the “ Advertisement” from 
“Westminster,” but vouchsafes no further in- 
formation as to the publication which owes so 
much to him and antiquaries of note and artists 
who have joined the society. Among these 
are Messrs. G. Aitchison, Alma Tadema, A. 
Blomfield, the Baron de Cosson, H. S. Marks, 
J. H. Pollen, G. Scharf, and E. M. Thompson. 
These are the best names, good so far as they go, 
but too few to form a strong body. 


Annuaire Illustré des Beaux-Arts et Catalogue 
Illustré de UV Exposition Nationale: Revue Artis- 
tique Universelle. Par M. F. G. Dumas. (Paris, 
L. Baschet.)—The exhibitions of the spring, 
summer, and autumn of 1883 being closed, the 
winter gatherings tend to obliterate their fore- 
runners from our memories, It is, therefore, 
desirable that something like a _ collective 
record of what we have seen, consisting of 
drawings from noteworthy examples, should be 
accessible to all. On this ground, apart from 
the considerable spirit of most of the cuts it 
embraces, we welcome this very cheap body of 
transcripts from works seen at the Exposition 
Nationale, the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Ex- 
hibition, Salon, French and English Water- 
Colour Societies, the galleries at Munich and 


Berlin, and “Cent Chefs-d’ceuvre” of the Rue | 


de Size by various masters deceased, from An- 
tonello da Messina to Decamps, as well as 
from the ‘‘ Portraits du Siécle” which were 
gathered on the Quai Malaquais. This body 
of transcripts is followed by very comprehen- 
sive comptes rendus of the exhibitions. Use- 
ful as this book is, it might have been much 
more so, and have attained permanent value, if 
the whole of the finest works, but not a larger 
number than are before us, had been selected 
without any other consideration than that of 
their merits. As it is, there is much that is 
good, but not a representative selection of fine 
things, still less the whole of them, but, on the 
contrary, a good many we care little for. 








THE GROSVENOR EXHIBITION. 
(First Notice.) 

We are as yet unable to do more than give 
ageneral account of this unparalleled collection 
of the works of the painter of nearly two genera- 
tions of London society. Accepting Reynolds’s 
conventions, which were, after all, less powerful 
than is often hastily supposed, here is the world 
ofLondon between 1750 and 1790 depicted to the 
life, and with such beauty, energy, pathos, and 
spontaneity of delineation, that the two hundred 
pictures bring before us with extraordinary 
Wvidness the ‘‘ society ” of the time. 

Such a company was never got together before 
—princes, ladies, nobles, prelates, statesmen, 
merchants, cognoscenti, students, country 
parsons, actors and actresses, harlots, ignor- 
amuses, and children of all sizes and, one might 
“y, of all ages. The nearest approach to it as to 
tumbers was the National Portrait Exhibition of 
1867, with one hundred and fifty-five Reynoldses; 
aid after that the collection of Sir Joshuas 
vith which, in 1813, the Directors of the British 

litution began their series of gatherings of 








works by deceased masters, when one hundred 
and forty-two examples, including a large num- 
ber the public may see again on Monday next, 
were on view in the gallery—then new, but 
since destroyed—of Boydell’s building in ,Pall 
Mall. In 1823 these directors collected about 
sixty Reynoldses ; the National Portrait Exhi- 
bition of 1868 comprised less than forty of his 
works ; and the Royal Academy has now and 
then gathered a select score of instances. On 
the whole, then, this collection, which must needs 
charm the public on Monday next, is, thanks 
to the owners and the authorities of the Gros- 
venor, the most numerous of its kind. 

It is especially superior to its forerunners in 
variety. ere hang the little baby dancing on 
her mother’s knees to the tune of “* Ride a Cock- 
Horse” which the gleeful Duchess of Devon- 
shire sings, and the solemn and graceful prince- 
ling Frederick William, Duke of Gloucester, clad 
in rose satin shot with green ; he stands on a 
hillock in the sunlight, glorious in the braveries 
of a Van Dyck dress, while the lustre is reflected 
by his pale gold hair. Here is Earl Fitzwilliam’s 
‘Infant Hercules,’ looking, as Hodges the 
landscape painter said, as if he had been boiled 
in brandy ; there hangs that quaint conceit the 
‘Infant Academy,’ with its babes masquerading 
on a sunlit terrace; near it may be seen the 
picture of the Duchess of Buccleuch and the 
naive little Lady Mary Scott ; there is Miss Harris 
with her sunny eyes peeping out among chest- 
nut tresses, and her big dog at her side, just as 
the pair rushed breathless out of the sunlight 
of Cobham Park to the old galleries of Cobham 
House. Here Celia weeps over her dead bird ; 
there, in the biggest and perhaps the worst 
picture Reynolds ever painted, the ‘Gleaners,’ 
t.e., the so-called ‘ Macklin Family-piece,’ stands 
the mother of the Landseers (of whom the 
only survivor is Mrs. Mackenzie), with a sheaf 
of corn in her head. The ‘ Marlborough 
Family’ is that huge canvas painting which 
distressed the ‘‘ notable” duchess-mother so 
sadly that, when Sir Joshua’s snuff strewed 
her new carpet to excess, she sent for pan and 
broom to sweep it up, and was snubbed with 
the remark, ‘ Let it be; my snuff will hurt your 
carpet less than the dust will hurt my picture.” 

Here Lady Sarah Bunbury “ sacrifices to the 
Graces” (it should have been to Venus Libi- 
tina or Venus Verticordia) in a manner not 
without its ridiculous side, but good enough 
to escape the sneers of Mrs. Piozzi, who 
said that she never sacrificed to the Graces at 
all, but “ played at cricket and ate beefsteaks 
on the Steyne at Brighton.” If she had never 
done worse it would have been well. Never- 
theless, in becoming the mother of the Napiers 
she deserved well of her country; and her 
‘* glorious beauty ” stirred George III. to some- 
thing like romance, and, had not his mother and 
Lord Bute intervened, might have altered the 
destiny of England. Here is Sir F. Leighton’s 
unfinished picture of Lord Bute and his secre- 
tary seated at a table, while the Premier, whose 
prestige was already fading when he sat, 
clinches his hand on the table as if it could 
grasp the world, although authority was really 
slipping between his fingers. This picture 
is of the greatest interest to students of Sir 
Joshua’s technique. A similar example is 
the Duke of Devonshire’s portraits of the 
duchess and her daughter, the heads only 
being ‘‘laid in,” the rest of the canvas bare. 
We some years ago described this, and other 
Reynoldses now here from Chatsworth, in ‘‘ The 
Private Collections of England.” 

To return to the children: here are Lord 
Warwicks ‘Schoolboy’; Mr. Sidebotham’s 
*Studious Boy’; Lady Holland’s ‘ Muscipula,’ 
with the mousetrap; the Duke of Leeds’s 
‘Moses in the Bulrushes’; Lord Feversham’s 
‘Felina’; and Lord MHardwicke’s ‘ Master 
Philip Yorke,’ who was drowned long ago, 
like Prince Maurice, in a storm at sea. 
Lord Warwick has lent his ‘George, Earl 





of Warwick,’ another boy; Sir W. W. Wynn 
has lent his ‘Infant St. John,’ or Master 
Wynn, the subject of Dean’s mezzotint. Mrs. 
Gwatkin has lent ‘ Offie’ (who ‘‘ made coffee ” 
for her uncle) as well as the first and last por- 
traits that uncle painted of himself. He is 
further represented by the portrait he gave to 
the Royal Academy and the Dilettanti Society. 
The forerunners of the present society of that 
name, who were a jovial as well as a learned 
crew, are here depicted in the two famous big 
pictures of cognoscenti taking their wine and 
gossiping over gems and books. Not far off are 
the children of some of these lively gentlemen, 
such as ‘Collina,’ Lord Upper-Ossory’s pretty 
little daughter Gertrude; the above - named 
Master Wynn is another; Mr. Payne Gallwey 
was the father of the pretty child his wife 
carried in ‘ Pick-a-back.’ Lord Mulgrave, one 
of the society, went after the North Pole 
and helped Haydon, Wilkie, Jackson, and the 
others. Sir G. Beaumont and Lady Beaumont, 
who are also here, were gracious to Haydon and 
good to Wilkie, patient, even in their somewhat 
ridiculous patronage, and forbearing when they 
might have been angry. 

Here is Sir John Cust, the Speaker, who was 
remarkable for the shortness of his nose and 
the length of his patience, wearing the very wig 
of state which Sir Joshua was to send for to 
‘“Mr. Theed’s the peruke-maker’s in the 
Temple,” while beside him lies the veritable 
‘* bauble,” which, awful to relate, was trans- 
ported to Leicester Fields in order to be painted. 
In another place hangs, as we hear, one of 
the few landscapes Reynolds painted, giving 
the view from the house which Sir William 
Chambers built for him on Richmond Hill—a 
view which they said he did not appreciate, ‘‘ be- 
cause the human face was his landscape,” 
and a mansion where, as some said, he 
never cared to sleep. Here, looking as if he 
weighed tons, is the ponderous Duke William 
of Cumberland, from Chatsworth, an impres- 
sive type of an Hanoverian duke. Here are 
the portraits of Fanny Kemble and Henry, Earl 
of Sussex, that rather ignominious hostage to 
the French, together with his gallant fellow 
hostage, the ninth Lord Cathcart, who, riding 
after the Duke of Cumberland at Fontenoy, got 
that dreadful wound on his face, which he ever 
afterwards covered with a black patch, and wore 
with martial pride, as in the portrait here. 

Here, clad in cloth of gold, is the Earl of Erroll, 
Lord High Constable of Scotland, who forgot to 
take off his cap when he officiated at the coronation 
of George III. On account of his splendid attire 
and gigantic stature, Johnson called him Sarpe- 
don. Walpole said he looked like Gog or Magog 
‘‘new gilt.” Johnson and Boswell took their 
coffee before this very portrait when they dined 
with my lord at Slains Castle in far Aberdeen- 
shire about a hundred and ten years ago, and then 
fell to praising Sir Joshua with the tenderest 
friendship. Here is Miss Elizabeth Gunning, 
who was wedded with a curtain ring at half 
past twelve at midnight ; her likeness is lent by 
her descendant, the Duke of Hamilton, and we 
may expect to see the other “girl,” her sister, 
who could not walk in the park without a file 
of musketeers to keep off the crowd who 
stared at her. She died ‘‘a victim of cos- 
metics” nearly a century since. Here is the 
Hon. Anne Damer, whose statue stands—Heaven 
knows why !—in the hall of the British Museum ; 
she was admired by Walpole, and, to his great 
delight, carved the heads on Walton Bridge. 

Here, among the fairest of the fair, is Antonia 
Herbert, Countess of Powis, one of Reynolds’s 
most lady-like ladies, and here is that impudent 
slut Mrs. Abington as ‘‘ Prue” in ‘Love for 
Love,’ a picture which has recently passed 
from Lord Morley’s hands. She it was who 
was saucy to David Garrick, and had the face 
to refuse to appear in ‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer,’ although Goldsmith wrote the “first 


woman’s” character expressly for her. Here 
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is Mrs. Nesbitt as Circe, with the wand 
in her hand. Her amorous, astute, and un- 
sympathetic, yet wholly lovely face is quite 
Circean, and as calm as a statue’s. And here is 
the Earl of Bristol—Miss Chudleigh’s Earl of 
Bristol, ‘‘ Iphigenia’s” Earl of Bristol, whom 
she bewitched so that he left her a fortune. 
Here is Lady Pembroke, the most beautiful lady 
of her time, from whom her scapegrace husband 
ran away with ‘‘ Kitty” Hunter of the Admiralty, 
and not far off is that very husband himself, as well 
as ‘‘ Kitty,” very full of life, and much, it seems, 
as when her indignant father bade Reynolds 
‘* pack her up and send her home.” We miss her 
brave husband of after days, Field-Marshal Sir 
Alured Clarke, a Peninsula warrior; and we 
miss, too, her son, the handsome earl’s son, 
Col. Montgomery, who was shot in a duel. 
Here is ‘Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse,’ 
with Reynolds’s name on the hem of her gar- 
ment, just as, eleven decades since, he stooped 
to paint it there, proud, as he said, that it should 
thus go down to posterity. 

Here is Dr. Johnson’s black servant, Frank 
Barber, who, after a long sojourn in Bolt Court, 
waxed so fat that when Hodge, his fellow pen- 
sioner, the doctor’s huge black tom cat, fell sick and 
longed for oysters, he flatly refused to go into Fleet 
Street for the delicacies, so that the doctor had 
to go himself, and Hodge had his supper. Frank 
was not a bad fellow, for all that, we may be 
sure, because he was Johnson’s residuary legatee, 
with a charge on Bennet Langton to boot. Here, 
too, is Reynolds’s black servant, another Frank 
—it must have been to illustrate the phrase 
lucus a non lucendo that such dark subjects bore 
the name of Frank, the freeman’s name—who, 
having to see Mrs, Williams, Johnson’s queer 
old inmate, home to Fleet Street, got drunk 
and stayed out all night, and returned in the 
morning with such strange consequences to the 
halcyon atmosphere of Sir Joshua’s household, 
and great disturbance to the good knight him- 
self, 








Fine-Art Gossip, 


Sir F. Lercuton has abandoned the idea of 
completing his statue of ‘ The Sluggard’ for the 
Royal Academy Summer Exhibition. Among 
other contributions the following pictures of his 
may have places in Burlington House: (1) The 
charming head of a young girl in a large dark 
green hat, trimmed with dark brown fur, and 
setting off, by its shadow as well as by its colour, 
the fair roses of her complexion. This hat is 
tied closely at her chin; its beautiful colour 
assorts with a kerchief of amber silk about her 
neck. She looks sideways, with tender and in- 
genuous eyes, and her lipsare slightly parted. (2) 
A portrait of a lady with folded arms. Her head 
is erect, and adorned with a yellow and white 
plume ; a white ruff is about herneck. A little 
girl sleeping, with her head sideways on a cushion 
of green damask, contrasting with her pale gold 
hair and rosy flesh, supplies the subject of a 
third and very charming picture. The largest 
of the P.R.A.’s contributions will be the fine 
‘Cymon and Iphigenia,’ which we have already 
described, and which is being rapidly proceeded 
with. 


Mr. Warts has made great progress with a 
colossal equestrian group, comprising a champion 
reining in his horse and looking steadfastly to 
the distance, shading his eyes while he gazes, as 
if in search of “‘ lands unknown ” to be conquered 
after he has subdued the known land in which 
he stands. This may be accepted as a type of 
active force, the world-subduing energy which 
conquers savagery and compels civilization. Full 
of energy as the design of this magnificent group 
is, its execution is not yet quite advanced enough 
to permit us to say more about it. 


Tre forthcoming part of the Journal of the 
British Archzeological Association contains, 
among other papers, the following: ‘Compton 





Castle and Manor, co. Devon,’ by Mr. C. H. 
Compton; ‘Stone Implements found in the 
River Thames,’ by Dr. Joseph Stevens ; ‘ Notice 
of a Roman Villa in Corfu, by Mr. W. Myers, 
F.S.A.; ‘Lydford and its Castle,’ by Mr. R. N. 
Worth ; ‘St. Julian’s Well, Mount Edgcumbe,’ 
by Mr. James Hine; ‘Inscriptions on some 
Continental Bells,’ by Mr. Alfred Fryer ; 
‘Symbolism in Early and Medizeval Art,’ by 
Mr. E. B. Ferrey; and a ‘Review of the 
Recent Congress at Dover,’ by Mr. T. Morgan, 
F.S. A. 


Some powerful and original drawings in water 
colour by M. Roussoff, including a few to which 
we have already called attention, are now in the 
gallery of the Fine-Art Society. These vigorous, 
richly coloured, and effective works are mostly 
views of interiors of churches and vistas of canals 
in Venice, the whole being thoroughly artistic 
and characterized by great breadth and firmness. 


Mr. Samvuet Coustys writes to us :—‘‘I beg 
to draw your attention to an error in your issue 
of Saturday last, in which it is stated that the 
photographic copies from some of my early 
drawings are for sale. Permission to sell was 
only given in the case of my own portrait and 
that of the old man in the collection ; and as 
Lady Jane Swinburne, from whom I borrowed 
the drawings, has written me to complain of the 
advertisement to sell, I request you will be so 
good as to correct the error in your next issue of 
the paper.” We repeated what we were told at 
the exhibition. 


THE death is announced of M. J. B. C. Lesueur, 
the eminent French architect. He was born at 
Clairefontaine, near Rambouillet, as long ago as 
1794, and gained the Prix de Rome in 1819. 
About 1840 he was employed in enlarging and 
finishing the Hotel de Ville at Paris. In 1846 
he was elected a member of the Institut. He 
was made an Officer of the Legion of Honour in 
1847, anda Chevalier in 1870. Some of the best 
houses in modern Paris are of his design, and he 
was also known as a writer on architecture. 


From Munich comes the news of the decease 
of J. Schénlaub, the sculptor. 


Tue Académie des Beaux-Arts elected at the 
recent meeting the following artists as foreign 
corresponding members: M. Civiletti,of Palermo, 
in the section of sculpture ; M. Cuypers, of Am- 
sterdam, in the section of architecture; M. 
Tautenhayn, of Vienna, in the section of en- 
graving. 

A numenrovs collection of figurines de Myrina, 
as the French call the lovely and spirited Greek 
terra-cotta statuettes, of which comparatively 
few have reached this country, has been placed 
in the second Salle de la Galerie Campana of the 
Louvre. The Thiers collections of works of art, 
pending their removal and installation, will not 
be shown in the Louvre for a month or more. 


A seconD Exposition des Portraits du Siécle 
will be held in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, 
under the auspices of the Société Philan- 
thropique, which organized the first. Next year 
is appointed for this exhibition. 


M. Cuampr.evry has bought, saysthe Chronique 
des Arts, for the "Musée de Sévres, the famous 
**pavage du manoir de Lintot,” near Bolbec, a 
piece of the faience of Rouen of the eighteenth 
century, which measures twenty-six métres 
superficial, and is in perfect preservation and 
unique. 








MUSIC 


mee 
NEW SHEET MUSIC. 

At this season of the year the supply of new 
songs increases, in obedience, we presume, to an 
increased demand. From a large number pub- 
lished by Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. 
we select for primary mention a series of four 





by Mr. G. J. Bennett. This young composer is 








a very promising student at the Royal Academ 
of Music, and we have had sean: rege 
some choral and instrumental pieces from his 
pen in very favourable terms. In these songs 
he has evidently endeavoured to avoid the 
stereotyped ballad style, which is praiseworthy 
so far as it goes, though a composition is not 
necessarily meritorious because it is unconyep. 
tional. In a setting of Shakspeare’s sonnet 
To me, fair friend, Mr. Bennett has made the 
accompaniment at least of equal importance 
with the voice part, and the latter is in places 
rather harsh and unvocal. Further, the music 
is unnecessarily lugubrious, though undeniab] 
clever. The last remark also applies to The Child's 
First Grief, poetry by Mrs. Hemans, while the 
minor key is here in keeping with the subject, 
That the composer can write at once simply and 
effectively is evinced in the remaining songs 
I think on thee and The Village Maid, both of 
which are delightfully fresh, melodious, and 
unlaboured. Farewell, by Mr. E. Ford, who 
was also a Royal Academy student, is an agree- 
able and musicianly setting of some verses b 
the Rev. F. L. Meares, suggested by Shelley's 
‘Good Night.’ Sir Julius Benedict's clever ang 
effective scena, Marie Stuart, words by Miss 
Louisa Courtenay, was noticed when it was first 
performed, if we remember rightly at a Phil. 
harmonic concert. It is written for a contralto 
voice, and it may be warmly recommended to 
vocalists who are skilled in the declamatory style, 
Those of the same description of voice, but of 


>more modest pretensions, will be pleased with 


Mr. C. R. Tennant’s well-written and expressive 
Song of the Heart. The same composer’s Near 
and Dear, for baritone, is less meritorious — 
Messrs. Forsyth Brothers send us Six Songs for 
Soprano, by Caroline Wichern, Op. 41. We do 
not remember to have met with this lady’s pre- 
vious compositions, but these songs prove her to 
be a musician of some ability. The words have 
been selected from various German sources, the 
English translation being from the pen of 
Madame Macfarren. The comporer is evidently 
well acquainted with Schumann’s Lieder, and she 
has succeeded in impregnating her songs with 
a distinct suggestion of the most romantic of 
modern composers. It cannot be said that she 
displays much individuality, but on the other 
hand she must be complimented on her artistic 
treatment of the subject-matter in every number 
of the set. The most pleasing are No. 1, ‘ My 
Flower’; No. 5, ‘At Sunset’; No. 6, ‘Come 
In.’—Love in Idleness, words by H. S. Leigh, 
music by E. Paladilhe (Joseph Williams), is a 
somewhat mild, but not unpleasing, effusion for 
soprano voice; while ds a Token, by B. Fare- 
brother, is more in the conventional ballad style, 
and is suitable for contralto.—From Messrs. 
Paterson & Sons, of Glasgow, we have The Olden 
Songs and Remember, by Franz Abt, both fair 
examples of that composer's refined if not very 
original manner ; and Flowers, a bright and un- 
pretending ditty for female voice, by John 
Kinross. 

Very few examples of new drawing-room piano- 
forte music worthy of mention are to hand. The 
most important composition, and one that might 
more fitly be placed under the heading of concert 
pieces, is an Air with Variations, by Franz Né- 
ruda, Op. 46 (Forsyth Brothers). The theme, in 
E minor, derives a peculiar effect from the use of 
the minor seventh of the scale, and it might be 
an adaptation of a Moravian Volkslied. The 
variations, nine in number, are cleverly written, 
and some of them may be considered difficult. 
Bourrée in c minor and Twilight, by W. A. © 
Cruickshank, are two easy and agreeable little 
pieces, the latter in the style of a ballad without 
words.—In the same category may be pl 
The Queen's Gavotte, by Spens Black, and Album 
Blatt, by A. Hyllested (Glasgow, Paterson & 
Sons).—Bourrée in G, by Agnes Zimmermann, 
Op. 24 (Novello, Ewer & Co.), = stronger 
evidence of musicianship, as might be anticipa 
and though in the rhythm of a bourrée is essel- 
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-1l~ modern in the nature of its harmonies. — 
ag ben music is in request just now the fol- 
lowing waltzes may receive passing mention : 
Songs of Love, by Conrad Huber (Joseph Wil- 
liams); Forget-me-Not, by Karl Muscat (White 
Brothers); and Vanity Fair, by Madge Payne 
(Glasgow, Paterson & Sons). 

Of music for the pianoforte and violin we 
have a greater supply. The Young Violinist’s 
Tutor, by @ Professional Player (Edinburgh, 
Kohler & Son), is, as its title indicates, intended 
for very youthful learners, and as an introduction 
to the standard methods of David, Spohr, &c. 
The exercises and airs are arranged as duets for 
master and pupil, and, on the whole, the book 
may be commended as fulfilling its modest aim. 
—The Violin Student, by Henry Farmer (Joseph 
Williams), is a collection of pieces by standard 
composers. No, 12, the example before us, con- 
tains Corelli’s well-known Sonata in p.—Study 
for Violin, by G. A. Ames (Hart & Son), is really 
tuneful little piece in six-eight time, including 
some passages which may prove useful as prac- 
tice in double -stopping.—Morning Song and 
Bourrée in D, by Leo Kerbusch (Forsyth 
Brothers), are easy and melodious trifles; the 
former is suited to players still in the elementary 
stage.—In a still lighter style is a fantasia on 
the comic opera Cymbia, by Henry Farmer 
(Joseph Williams).—No. 3 of Six Feuillets 
(Album, arranged by Emile Hatzfeld (Stanley 
Lucas), contains Boccherini’s hackneyed Minuet 
in a.—No opinion can be given on Romanze. by 
Karl Muscat (White Brothers), or An Easy Fan- 
tasia, by Stephen Jarvis (Novello, Ewer & Co.), 
as these pieces are not printed inscore. Roman- 
cztta, by Henry Smart (same publishers), is a 
posthumous piece for piano, violin, and cello in 
Smart’s most refined and graceful style.—A 
word of approval may also be given to an easy 
and melodious Romance for piano and cello, by 
W. A. C. Cruickshank (Forsyth Brothers). 

In the preface to A Practical School for the 
Organ, by W. Spark (Edwin Ashdown), the com- 
piler states that he has arranged for the publica- 
tion of an extensive work on the organ, to be 
modelled somewhat after Mr. Halle’s ‘ Practical 
Pianoforte School.’ This is, of course, the first 
instalment of the work, and it does not differ 
from other instruction books for the instru- 
ment in any material respect.—Part 60 of the 
Organist’s Quarterly Journal (Novello, Ewer & 
Co.) contains the first section of a fantasia by 
Dr. Spark, to be completed in three movements, 
and four other pieces in various styles. 








Musical Gossiy, 


Serious difficulties have arisen in the efforts 
to organize a season of German opera at Covent 
Garden Theatre next spring, and it is feared 
that after all the project will have to be aban- 
doned. Herr Neumann found himself quite un- 
able to secure an adequate list of artists on the 
terms of his contract with the Royal Itian 
Opera Company, and negotiations have been 
opened in another direction, but at this late 
— it is scarcely probable that they can bear 
Tuit, 


A GENERAL history of music by Mr. J. F. Row- 
botham is about to be published by subscription. 
The writer has been engaged on it for many 
years past, and in the prosecution of his re- 
searches has visited the principal libraries both 
here and on the Continent. The period covered 
by the work is from the remotest times to those 
of the troubadours, and any objection which 
might be felt against its interest, owing to the 
absence of the more familiar modern themes, is, 
the author thinks, compensated by the mass of 
new materials brought together, and the new 
light that is thrown on periods hitherto deemed 
‘devoid of any musical importance. The music 
ofthe Greeks is treated with great minuteness, 
and the author endeavours to show that it re- 
Presents the infancy of most of the forms of 





YIM 





modern music. The Gregorian song occupies a 
large share of attention in the latter pages of 
the work, while the popular music of the 
middle ages, together with that of the wan- 
dering minstrels and the troubadours, offers 
lighter entertainment, which should not fail to 
be of interest to the general reader. 


THE performance of Cherubini’s ‘ Requiem’ in 
c minor imparted genuine musical interest to the 
students’ concert of the Royal Academy of Music 
last Friday week at St. James’s Hall. The work 
is not so often heard in London as it should be, 
for it exhibits the Italian master’s genius in its 
most impressive light. In it is clearly shown 
how a strictly classical style of writing may be 
made to yield the most beautiful effects, and the 
preparation of such a work by students cannot 
fail to have a beneficial educational influence. 
Much credit is due to Mr. W. Shakespeare for 
the excellent rendering of the inass, the choruses 
being delivered with precision and even power 
by the choir of 130 vocalists. No important 
compositions by the pupils were brought forward, 
the only examples being two songs, Mr. G. J. 
Bennett's ‘Night and Love,’ which was sung 
recently at the Crystal Palace, and a tasteful 
and well orchestrated setting of Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘Ave Maria,’ by Mr. C. 8. Macpherson, 
Balfe scholar. The only executive feature of 
the concert demanding notice was the perform- 
ance of Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto in G minor, 
by Mr. Frank Arnold, a student of more than 
average promise. We are pleased to learn that 
the Academy continues in a highly prosperous 
condition in spite of the formation of rival in- 
stitutions, the number of students at present 
exceeding that of any former period. 


THE only concert we have to note this week 
is the performance of the ‘ Messiah,’ under the 
direction of Mr. Cusins, at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday evening. More than usual interest 
would have attached to this performance had 
Mr. Sims Reeves fulfilled his engagement to 
sing, as the veteran artist has not been heard in 
Handel’s oratorio for many years, at any rate 
in London. But an apology was circulated on 
his behalf, and Mr. Maas undertook the tenor 
music, the other vocalists being Malle. Elly 
Warnots, Madame Patey, and Mr. Santley. 


Tue January number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine contains a most excellent article, by 
Mr. A. J. Hipkins, ‘On the Pianoforte and its 
Precursors,’ to which additional value is given 
by the illustrations of numerous old instruments 
in the South Kensington Museum and other 
collections. 


At Mr. Charles Halle’s concert at the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, on Thursday evening, 
Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ music was performed. 
The programme also included Mozart's Sym- 
phony in c, No. 36, and a new Concerto in c 
by Hans Huber, played by Mr. Halle. 

Tue Auckland Musical Society gave a per- 
formance of Mackenzie’s ‘Jason’ on the 18th 
inst., under the direction of Mr. N. Kilburn. 


‘* Pire Davin,” for many years chef de claque 
at the Paris Opéra, died on the 11th inst. at the 
advanced age of ninety. His real name was 
Lévy David Cerf, and he was born on October 
17th, 1793, the day of the exccution of Marie 
Antoinette. 

A new ballet, ‘La Farandole,’ composed by 
M. Théodore Dubois, has been produced at the 
Grand Opéra, Paris, with complete success. 

AmpBroIsE Tuomas’s ‘ Francoise de Rimini’ 
has been enthusiastically received on its pro- 
duction at Antwerp. 

Herr GurmMann, the music publisher of 
Vienna, has purchased the copyright of Brahms’s 
new symphony for 10,000 gulden—rather more 
than 8001. sterling. 

At the fourth concert of the Russian Musical 
Society Schumann’s ‘ Requiem’ was produced 
for the first time in St. Petersburg. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Rome speaks in the 
highest terms of a new French prima donna, 
Madlle. Frandin, who has created quite a fwrore 
in ‘ Mignon’ at the Argentina Theatre. 








DRAMA 


—_e— 


THE WEEK. 


Sr. James’s.—Revival of ‘A Scrap of Paper,’ a Comedy in 
Three Acts. Adapted from ‘Les Pattes de Mouche’ of V. 
Sardou by Palgrave Simpson. Production of ‘A Case for 
Eviction,’ a Comedietta, by Theyre Smith. 

OpERA Comique.—‘ Musette,’ a Dramatic Story in Three 
Acts. By F. Marsden. 

RoyaLty.—‘ The Three Hats,’ a Farcical Story in Three 
Acts. From the French of A N. Hennequin by Alfred 
Maltby and Owen Dove. 

INTERNATIONAL.— Mizpah,’ a Story of To-day in a Pro- 
logue and Four Acts. By Benjamin Sykes. 

HE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS.—Drury Lane, ‘ Cinder- 
ella,’ by E. L. Blanchard. Her Majesty's, ‘Little Red Riding 
Hood,’ by Frank Green. 


Tue performance at the St. James’s 
Theatre of ‘A Scrap of Paper’ is not 
readily distinguishable from that given at 
the previous revival. Mrs. Kendal re- 
appears as Susan Hartley, a character 
wholly suited to her and on which she has 
stamped a marked individuality, and Mr. 
Kendal resumes his favourite réle of Col. 
Blake. These characters are played in a 
manner that commends them to the public. 
Some trace of the over-accentuation into 
which the desire to force effects occa- 
sionally betrays Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
is visible, and there are one or two 
scenes to the value of which a more 
subdued style would greatly add. Still the 
performance is sprightly, and gives an 
old-fashioned piece every chance of enduring 
popularity. Forsaking the small part of 
Archie Hamilton, to which he formerly 
gave importance and which now falls to 
Mr. D. G. Boucicault, Mr. Hare appears as 
Dr. Penguin, F.Z.8. His get-up and his 
acting in this are equally admirable, and 
are marred by no exaggeration. Miss Linda 
Dietz as Lady Ingram and Mr. Waring as 
Sir John Ingram take part in a repre- 
sentation which on the score of ensemble 
is worthy of high praise. A one-act come- 
dietta by Mr. Theyre Smith, entitled ‘A 
Case for Eviction,’ is well constructed and 
furnished with clever dialogue. It is thin, 
however, in motive. As it is well acted by 
Miss Linda Dietz and Mr. George Alex- 
ander, it obtains a favourable reception. 

Conditions more unfavourable than at- 
tended the début in England of Miss Lotta 
have seldom been realized. In presence of 
an audience disposed from the first to mis- 
chief and animated by a strong feeling 
against a member of the company, one of 
the worst pieces ever put on the stage was 
produced. The delivery by Miss Lotta and 
Mr. George Howard of a duet which figures 
in the programme of a popular religious 
sect gave the first signal for opposition. 
From the time when a portion of the 
audience, by assigning to the Salvation Army 
a monopoly of right in property acquired 
in the fashion favoured by Rob Roy, estab- 
lished a precedent likely to perplex future 
producers of burlesque, the performance fell 
to pieces. Circumstances combined to ren- 
der an audience unfriendly at the outset 
‘‘vicious’’ in its demonstrations, and an 
actress with varied powers and genuine talent 
was sacrificed. That the art of Miss Lotta is 
not high in its class is perfectly true. Her 
merriment is sometimes forced, and her stage 
business is not too refined. More spirit, how- 
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ever, than enters into ordinary perform- 
ances of the class is exhibited, and a public 
which supports two or three theatres prin- 
cipally occupied with burlesque goes far 
afield in condemning an actress who in 
her way, such as it is, has no English- 
speaking rival. 

‘The Three Hats’ of Messrs. Maltby and 
Dove, produced at the Royalty, is a fairly 
brisk and successful rendering of ‘ Les 
Trois Chapeaux,’ a three-act farcical comedy 
of M. Hennequin, first played in 1870 at 
the Galeries St. Hubert, Brussels, and 
transferred the following year to the Paris 
Vaudeville. As in many similar adapta- 
tions, the action in the English version, 
though stimulating at the outset, flags in 
the concluding scenes. With a certain 
amount of compression the novelty may 
hope for a lasting success. Mr. R. Brough 
acted with spirit in a leading part, and Mr. 
Owen Dove exhibited a careful and amusing, 
if over-elaborated study of character. It 
is difficult to awaken fresh interest in a 
being so familiar as a scapegrace husband, 
who, in pursuit of illicit pleasures, incurs 
a series of comic perplexities. That an 
imbroglio resting on such a basis proves 
diverting is probably assignable to the fact 
that ‘ Les Trois Chapeaux ’ was written thir- 
teen years ago, before the subject had been 
worn threadbare. 

‘Mizpah,’ by Mr. Benjamin Sykes, with 
which the theatre known in turn as the 
Holborn Amphitheatre and the Alcazar, and 
now styled the International, reopened, is a 
melodrama of the most extravagant order, 
dealing with the proceedings of English 
dynamitards. Scenes intended to be serious 
proved diverting, and the amusement caused 
by unconscious burlesque saved the work 
from complete condemnation, and led to the 
substitution of banter for any sterner form of 
chastisement. The experiment is, however, 
hopeless. 

Mr. Blanchard once more supplies the 
pantomime at Drury Lane, the subject of 
which is ‘ Cinderella.’ The principal scenic 
effect in this is a procession of characters 
from fairy fiction. This is even more ela- 
borate than the famous procession of last 
year, but lacks the interest of historical 
association. Miss Vaughan is an attractive 
Cinderella. There is the usual amount of 
splendour, the only drawback from the 
entertainment being the conversion of the 
harlequinade into a means of advertising 
tradesmen and their wares. This misuse 
of pantomime was justly resented by the 
audience. 

‘Little Red Riding Hood’ at Her Ma- 
jesty’s draws its principal interest from the 
reappearance of the Vokes family, who are 
still the most popular exponents of panto- 
mime. It is a good piece in its class, and 
introduces some very clever fooling. 








THe Tragedy of Othello, the Moore [sic] of 
Venice, edited by M. Paul Gérard, with a pre- 
liminary essay by M. Darmesteter, has recently 
been added to Delagrave’s series of ‘‘ Classiques 
Anglais.” M. Darmesteter’s able essay has been 
published elsewhere. It is a pity that he should 
misquote Shakspeare’s epitaph, and print ‘‘ jig- 
gling” for jigging in Marlowe’s line ‘‘ From 
jigging veins of rhyming mother wits.” The 
most interesting part of M. Gérard’s introduc- 
tion is the section ‘‘ Othello en France.” The 
editorial work is honest and, in the main, satis- 


| factory ; but there are far too many misprints. 
We suspect that the editor’s knowledge of 
| English is capable of improvement. It is as- 
| tonishing that he should read ‘‘tongued con- 
| suls,” which he renders by ‘‘ consuls bavards,” 
for the universally accepted ‘‘ toged consuls.” 


WE have before us a tract by Dr. Johannes 
| Klette, entitled William Wycherley’s Leben und 
Dramatische Werke, mit Besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung von Wycherley als Plagiator Moliére’s (Miin- 
ster); and an ‘ inaugural dissertation ” by Dr. 
Richard Laemmerhirt on George Peele (Ros- 
tock). Both are written in the approved Ger- 
man style, and neither Dr. Klette nor Dr. 
Laemmerhirt has a single new fact to com- 
municate. In his ‘ Dramatick Poets,’ 1691, 
Langbaine pointed out Wycherley’s obligations 
in the ‘Plain Dealer’ to Molitre, suggesting 
further that the character of Major Oldfox was 
borrowed from Scarron. This passage ought not 
to have escaped the learned doctor’s notice. If Dr. 
Laemmerhirt had read the Athenewm regularly 
he would have discovered that Peele was edu- 
cated at Christ's Hospital (vide Athen., July 2nd, 
1882). 








Bramatic Gossiy. 


In addition to the pantomimes above men- 
tioned, the Crystal Palace has given a version of 
‘Blue Beard,’ and at most of the transpontine 
and outlying houses some form of seasonable 
entertainment has been provided. In no case 
has any noteworthy departure from precedent 
been attempted. 


Tue performance of ‘La Vie’ at the Avenue 
Theatre is now enlivened by some clever mimicry 
by Mr. Standing and by other additions. 

‘Tue CRIMES OF Paris,’ a drama by Messrs, 
Conquest and Meritt, recently given at the 
Surrey Theatre, has been transferred to the 
Olympic. Owing to the small size of the stage, 
one or two well-remembered effects have to be 
omitted. The play as a whole, moreover, is 
better suited to a transpontine than a West-end 
house. In obtaining the services of Miss Alma 
Murray for Angéle Martel, Mrs, Chippendale 
for the Widow Nicole, and Miss Laura Linden 
for Lizette, a great improvement is effected. 
The cast, which includes Mr. J. F. Younge, Mr. 
Philip Beck, and Mr. Somerset, is altogether 
different from that with which the play was first 
given. 

A TRAvesty by Mr. H. P. Stephens of Mr. 
Gilbert’s ‘Pygmalion and Galatea’ shows to 
advantage the comic talents of Miss Farren and 
Mr. Terry. In idea and execution it is on a par 
with modern burlesque. 

THE success obtained at the Gymnase with 
the dramatic version of ‘Le Maitre de Forges’ 
of M. Georges Ohnet is in striking contrast with 
the failure of many previous adaptations from 
novels. Can it be that the appetite of the 
Parisian public for the stories of illicit love on 
which it has surfeited is beginning to pall? 
M. Busnach’s adaptation of ‘ Pot-Bouille,’ pro- 
duced at the Ambigu Comique, fails to hit 
public taste. The redeeming feature in an in- 
different representation is the Jusserand of M. 
Delannoy. 


‘L’ Ain&,’ a four-act drama of M. Paul Delair, 
produced at the Théatre du Parc, Brussels, 
attracts more attention than is ordinarily be- 
stowed on pieces played in the Belgian capital in 
consequence of the principal characters being 
assumed by members of the Comédie Frangaise. 
Among those taking part in the performance 
were Madame Favart, Mdlle. Jeanne Brindeau, 
M. Garnier, and MM. Coquelin. The subject is 
unpleasant, however, and the final situation, in 
which a husband kills himself to enable his wife 
to marry another man, is forced. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—M. W.—H. W.—R. H. H.—E. W. T. 
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THE ROSE LIBRARY. 


POPULAR LITERATURE OF ALL COUNTRIES, 
16mo, per Volume ls, 


1. ALCOTT (L. M.).—LITTLE WOMEN. 

















2. LITTLE WOMEN WEDDED; Nog l 
and 2in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 6d, ‘ 

3. —— LITTLE MEN, 2s.; cloth gilt, 39, 6¢, 

4, ——_—— OLD-FASHIONED GIRL, 23. ; cloth 
8s. 6d. : 

5. WORK: a STORY of EXPERIENCE 
2 vols. . 

6. STOWE (Mrs.).— PEARL of ORR’S ISLAND, 

7. ——_—— MINISTER’S WOOING. 

8. ——_—— WE and our NEIGHBOURS, 2s. 

9. ——-—— MY WIFE and I, 23.; cloth gilt, 6, 


. DODGE (Mrs.).—HANS BRINKER; or, the 


Silver Skates, cloth, 5s. 
LOWELL (J. R.).—MY STUDY WINDOWS. 


HOLMES (OLIVER WENDELL). — GUAR- 
DIAN ANGEL. 


a. 
12. 


13. WARNER (C. D.).— MY SUMMER in a 


GARDEN 
STOWE (Mrs.).—DRED, 2s. 
CARLETON (W.).—FARM BALLADS. 
———— FARM FESTIVALS. 
———— FARM LEGENDS. 
19. CLIENTS of Dr, BERNAGIUS, 2 Parts, Is. 


each. 


HOWELLS (W. D.). — UNDISCOVERED 
COUNTRY. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18, 


20. 


21. 
22. 
23 


CLAY (C. M.).—BABY RUE. 

STORY of HELEN TROY. 
24. WHITNEY (Mrs.).—HITHERTO, 2 vols. 
. FAWCETT (H.).—GENTLEMAN of LEISUR 
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ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS. 
Edited by E. B. IVAN MULLER, M.A. 


A Series intended to give a concise view of the works and 
lives of English thinkers. The endeavour will be to present 
information exhaustive enough for most educational pur- 
poses, while sufficiently popular for general use. 


The form is crown S8vo. volumes of 180 or 200 pp., price 
3s. 6d. each, and the following are the earliest of the Series: 
*AUSTIN. By G. M. Harry Johnson. 
FRANCIS BACON. By Thomas Fowler. 
*BENTHAM. By G. G. L. Buckle. 


*BERKELEY. By T. H. Green. 
*DUTLER. 
HAMILTON. By W. H. 8. Monck. 


HARTLEY and JAMES MILL. By G. 8. Bower. 
*HOBBES. By A. H. Gossett. 
*HUME. By F. H. Bradley, Merton College, Oxon. 
*LOCKE. 
*MANSEL. By Rev. Dr. Hucking. 
*JOHN STUART MILL. By Miss Helen Taylor. 
SHAFTESBURY and HUTCHESON. By Fowler. 
ADAM SMITH. By J. A. Farrer. 

* Not yet published, 


London: 2 
SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTOS, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-strect. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


For JANUARY. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


Contents. 
1, The RADICAL PROGRAMME. V. FREE SCHOOLS. 
9, SOCIAL REFORMS for the LONDON POOR :— 
; 1. Recreation, &&. By the Lady Greville. 
2, Wives and Mothers of the Working Class. By a London Artisan. 
3, The FALLACY of IRISH HISTORY. By Goldwin Smith, 
4, AVISIT to PHILISTIA. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.8.I. 
5, POST MORTEM. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
6. HABLOT BROWNE and BOOK ILLUSTRATION. By Frederick Wedmore. 
7. RATIONAL RADICALISM. By Samuel Laing, M.P. 
8, OLD COMEDY on a NEW STAGE. By Prof. R. C. Jebb. 
9, TWO BIOGRAPHIES :— 


1. Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. By Sir George Dasent, 
2. Lord Lyndhurst. By T. E. Kebbel. 


10, LIFE and DEATH of MOZART. By W. 8. Lilly. 
11, HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


MR. BROADLEY’S NEW BOOK ON EGYPT. 


HOW WE DEFENDED ARABI AND HIS 
FRIENDS. 


A STORY OF EGYPT AND THE EGYPTIANS. 
By A. M. BROADLEY, 
Author of ‘ Tunis, Past and Present.’ 
Illustrated by Frederick Villiers, Special Correspondent to the Graphic in Egypt. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 
The World. 


“Mr, Broadley may be congratulated on having invested with a surprising amount of 
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ovelty asubject where novelty might have almost seemed impossible. He has written a 
k that is absolutely fresh on Egyptian affairs. It is because he is a humourist that Mr. 
roadley’s book is at once so instructive and so diverting.” 


Truth. 


“Ladvise all who really wish to realize what the present Egyptian Governtment is, to 
Mr. Broadley’s book. The story is well and clearly told, and Mr. Broadley has con- 
ived to make his book amusing as well as instructive.” 


Vanity Fair. 
“Everybody who cares to look a little behind the scenes of the Egyptian drama should 
udy careiully ‘How we Defended Ar&bi.’ Mr. Broadley’s well-written and well-printed 


olume will probably attract many readers, The anecdotes he garnishes it with are both 
ovel and entertaining.” 


HISTORY of ART in CHALDAA and 


ASSYRIA. By GEORGE PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. Translated by 
WALTER ARMSTRONG, B.A. Oxon. 2 vols. royal 8vo. with 452 Illustrations, 42s. 


“It is profusely illustrated, net merely with representations of the actual remains 
reserved in the British Museum, the Louvre, and elsewhere, but also with ingenious 
njectural representations of the principal buildings from which those remains have been 
ben, To Englishmen familiar with the magnificent collection of Assyrian antiquities 
reserved in the British Museum the volume should be especially welcome. It is not given 
every observer to perform the effort ot constructive imagination necessary to invest with 
heir full significance the scattered remains and fragments preserved in a museum; but an 
ptelligent study of the work of MM. Perrot and Chipiez will greatly facilitate the effort, 
. render it doubly instructive. We may further mention that an English translation by 
". Walter Armstrong, with the numerous illustrations of the original, has just been 
polished by Messrs. Chapman & Hall.”—Zimes, December 14th. 


HISTORY of AUSTRALIA. By G. W. Rusden, 


Author of ‘ History of New Zealand.’ 3 vols. demy 8vo. 50s. 





From the Times (December 7th) on New Guinea and on Australian Federation. 


he... Anglo-Saxon race in Australia has had an eventful history, though less than 
iuury comprises it. How tremendous were the difficulties it has had to encounter few 
Pslishmen, and as few or fewer living Australians, know. We commend to the attention 
both countries the elaborate and thoughtful ‘ History of Australia’ which has lately 


peared from the pen of Mr. G. W. Rusden. The narrative. d y i 
See Mr. G. W. . The narrative...... eserves stud 
eat Britain and in Australia.” a 


HRONICLES of NEWGATE. By Major 


ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, H.M. Inspector of Prisons. Illustrated. 2 vols. demy 8ve. 


te NEW LUCIAN; being a Series of Dia- 


logues of the Dead. By H. D. TRAILL. Demy 8vo. 


he CREATORS of the AGE of STEEL: 


Memoirs of Sir W. Siemens, Sir H. Bessemer, Sir J. Whitworth, Sir J. Brown, and 
ther Inventors, By WILLIAM T. JEANS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [ 7his day, 


he ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By EMILE DE LAVELEYE. Translated by W. POLLARD, B.A., St. John’s College, 
xlord, Crown &vo, 





| 
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| 











CHAPMAN & HALLS PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MR. ISAAC3.’—Secoad Edition this day, 


To LEEWARD. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ ‘ Dr. Claudius,’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 128, 


NEW NOVEL BY G. MANVILLE FENN. 


SWEET MACE: a Sussex Legend of the Iron 


Times. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. MRS. CHETWYND. 


A MARCH VIOLET. By the Hon. Mrs. Henry 


CHETWYND, Author of ‘ The Dutch Cousin, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


‘A very pleasant story......There are many pleasant and amusing scenes and sketches, 
clever portraits, piquant and pathetic touches.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


QUATREFOIL: a Novel. By Mary Deane. 


3 vols. 


“ It would be hard to say which leaf of the quatrefoil receives the most tender elabora- 
tion on the part of the author, or merits the warmest appreciation on the part of her 
readers.” — Atheneum. 


NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART. 


HARD LINES. By Hawley Smart, Author of 


‘Breezie Langton,’ ‘ At Fault,’ &. 

“It is just as good as everything else which Captain Stuart writes. It is fullof wit, 
repartee, and the delightful humour which pervades every page this most prolific writer 
pens...... The theme is new, and the plot excellent.”— Whitehall Review, : 

[New Edition in 1 vol, 6s, this day. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
RECOLLECTIONS of MY YOUTH. By Ernest 


RENAN. Translated by C. B. PITMAN, and Revised by Madame RENAN, Crown 
Svo. 8s. 


The LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN. By John 


MORLEY. New Editien. Large crown 8vo. 616 pp., 7s. 6d. 


LACORDAIRE’S CONFERENCES. Jesus 


Christ—God—God and Man. A New Edition. Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DOWN SOUTH. By Lady Duffus Hardy. 


Demy 8vo. 14s. 


An ELECTION MANUAL. By J. E. Gorst, 


Q.C.M.P. Containing the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention Act, 1883, with 
Notes. Crown 8vo. 3s, [New Edition in the press. 


MY GRANDFATHERS POCKET-BOOK, from 


1701 to 1786. By the Rev. HENRY JOHN WALE, M.A. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


The WILL-0-THE-WISPS. ATale from the 


German. By C.I. HART. With 20 Full-Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ROYAL CONFECTIONER: English and 


Foreign. A Practical Treatise. By C. E. FRANCATELLI. New and Cheap Edition. 
With Lilustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The CHRONICLE of JAMES I., King of 


Aragon, surnamed the Conqueror. (Written by Himself.) Translated from the Catalan 
by the late JOHN FORSTER, M.P. for Berwick. With an Historical Introduction 
by Don PASCUAL DE GAYANGOS. 2 vols. royal 8vo,. 28s. 


A HISTORY of NEW ZEALAND. By G. W. 


RUSDEN. For many years Clerk of the Parliament in Victoria. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 
50s, 


STATE AID and STATE INTERFERENCE. 


By GEORGE BADEN POWELL. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


HEALTH RESORTS and their USES. Being 


Vacation Studies in Various Health Resorts. By J. BURNEY YEO, M.D. Crown 


LOG-BOOK of a FISHERMAN and 


ZOOLOGIST. By FRANK BUCKLAND. Third Edition. 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5s, 








CHAPMAN & HALL, Logitzp, 11, Henrietta-strcet, W.C. 
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Just published, 12mo. sewed, price ls. 
Fist LESSONS in RHETORIC. With Exer- 
cises. By W. T. FYFE, M.A., Senior English Master, High School 
Yor Girls, Aberdeen. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





Now out, a New Book, entitled 
NHE VAGARIES of a VAGRANT. 
By BARTHOLOMEW CHEESER, Esq., Literary Tramp. 
Crown 8vo. 240 pp. price 2s. 
London : The General Publishing Company, 280, Strand. 





1s., by post on receipt of 12 stamps, 


KIN DISEASES TREATED HOMCOPATHI- 
CALLY. By WASHINGTON EPPS, L.R.C.P.MRCS. Describes 
and Prescribes for 50 varieties of Skin Diseases. 


James Epps & Co. 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. 





NEW ETYMOLOGICAL WORK BY DR, CHARNOCK, 
Author of ‘ Local Etymology.’ 
In crown 8yo. 6s. cloth, lettered, 


RZNOMINA; or,the Etymology of the Principal 


Christian Names of Great Britain and Ireland. 


London: Triibner & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 
(GENESIS. With a Talmudical Commentary. 
By PAUL ISAAC HERSHON. 

With an Introductory Essay by the Rey. Canon SPENCE, M.A. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 

London : Samuel Bagster & Sons (Limited), 15, Paternoster-row. 








UNIFORM WITH ‘KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN.’ 


gy APANESE MARKS and SEALS. 





Part I. 
POTTESE ¥. 
Part ITI. 


ILLUMINATED MSS. and PRINTED BOOKS, 


Part I1T. 
LACQUER, ENAMELS, METAL, WOOD, IVORY, 
&e, 


By JAMES L. BOWES, 
Joint Author of ‘ Keramic Art of Japan.’ 
With Illustrations in Colours and Gold. 

t vol. imperial 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, with ornamental back, 

gilt leaves, price 2/. 2s. 

Comprising 1,300 Marks and Seals copied in facsimile, with examples 
in colours and gold, executed by Messrs. Firmin Didot et Cie., of Paris. 
The Work also contains a Grammar of the Marks; brief Historical 
Notices of the various Arts of Japan; the Jikkwan and Jiuni Shi 
Characters, with those of the Zodiacal Cycle; also the Year Periods 
since the Fourteenth Century ; and a Map showing the various Seats of 
Manufacture. 

“‘ An honourable labour of love.”—Atheneum. 

“*To the collector absolutely necessary .''"—Saturduy Review. 

“* A book of great and lasting authority.”— Academy. 

“This splendidly got-up volume will enable collectors of Japanese 
art-objects to contemplate their treasures with a new and keener zest.” 

Spectator. 

““Mr. Bowes’s volume is interesting by itself, and forms a worthy 

companion to the ‘ Keramic Art of Japan.’ ’—Architect. 





H. Sotheran & Co, London and Manchester. 





ILSON & McCORMICK’S NEW BOOKS. 





Ready shortly, crown 8vo. cloth, with Portraits and Illustrations, 
rice 9s. 


WALT WHITMAN. By RicHarD MAURICE 
BUCKE. With an Appendix by Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.B. 
Post 8vo. cloth, uncut edges, with Steel Portrait, price 10s. €d. 


LEAVES of GRASS. By WALT WHITMAN 


Post 8vo. cloth, uncut edges, with fine Heliotype Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 


SPECIMEN DAYS and COLLECT. By Watt 
WHITMAN, 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, New Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
A few copies on hand-made paper, price 5s. 
THOUGHTS in the CLOISTER and the CROWD. 
By Sir ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


INCHBRACKEN: a Novel. By RopERT CLELAND. 


In the press,demy 8vo. sewed, 
HOW GLASGOW CEASED to FLOURISH: a Tale 
of 1890. 
Nearly ready, 8vo. cloth, with Original Illustrations, 
IBERIAN SKETCHES: Travels in Portugal and 
the North-West of Spain. By JANE LEEK, 
Third Edition, demy 8yo. sewed, price Is. 
JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Work. By WILLIAM 
SMART, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. sewed, price 1s. 
A DISCIPLE of PLATO: a Critical Study of John 
on By WILLIAM SMART, M.A. With a Note by Mr. 


Glasgow : Wilson & McCormick ; and all the Booksellers in London. 


lofty courage and for his honesty of purpose, while his achievements in China have obtained a durable place in history.... 
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——es, 
Just published, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
2 9 Dur ) T , . 
HARRISON & SONS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. The Truth of Ch ristianity investigated frem a new Point of View, M 
pee . . 3 
BURKE'S (Sir BERNARD) PEERAGE, BARONET- oR 
AGE, KNIGHTAGE. &c., for 1834, Corrected to the Latest Date. | the Validity of the Evidence of Revealed Religion by ‘a. le ot 
Super-royal 8vo. cloth gilt, published at 38s Parallels supplied by Modern Affsirs.—*'The author's logic mae 
“ Among the books which the new year yields are Burke's Peerageand | Tublet. ‘* Contains some very sensible criticisims.""—Scetsman, ving 
ronetage, of which it is superfiuous to say a word.’’— Whitehall Review. W. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place, 8. W. 
“A genealogical and heraldic guide of established eg “ 
aily Telegraph. a 
«Constant reference to the pages of ‘ Burke’ enable us to testify to its x THE SECOND at of 
invariable accuracy.”’—Court Journal. OSTWICK and HARRISON’S OUTLINES ot Hua 
pai tl 2 ™ GERMAN LITERATURE. Price 10s. Carefully Revi 
BURKE’S(Sir BERNARD) DORMANT, ABEYANT, | larged. A New Chapter is added on the Decennium 1S7S-18e, ae the past 
FORFEITED, and EXTINCT PEERAGES of the BRITISH EMPIRE addition to the Index of 900 Names of Authors there is a Second Index of 
New Edition, brought down to the Present Date (1383). Comprising the Titles of Books and of the Topics handled in the body of the Work The 
every Peerage created since the Conquest that is now extinct, dormant, Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-; oe ° 
under attainder, or in abeyance, and tracing down the various digni- Edinburgh. an as garden, London ; aul year sin 
ties to their existing representatives. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, published - eae: A 
at 42s. AITé 
‘* Another of these magnificent volumes, invaluable to every historian, UN FIRE and LIFE OFF ICE § ing ] 
artist, or littérateur of modern times ”— Court Journal. x Threadneedle-street, E.C.; Charing Oross, 8. W.. . com g 
“Is an enduring monument to the energy and research of its compiler. Oxford-street (corner of Vere-street), W. 
thenaum. FIRE.—Established 1710. Home and Foreign Insurances at moderate 
atl * + y rates. LIFE. — Established 1516. Specially L " 
BURKE’S (Sir BERNARD) GENERAL ARMORY | Lives. ‘Large Bonuses. Immediate Pos sane tc for Young 
of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, _—— sare ae icaneeilinieniamipaianpeaasicetete 
additional Supplement describing the Arms, &c., of nearly 
Families not included in the previous issue. 1,280 pages, super-royal PHaenx FIRE OFFICE, LomsBarp - STREET 
870. cloth gilt, published at 52s. 6d. and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782 
: * oe . Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in ali 
BATEMAN’S GREAT LANDOW NERS of GREAT the World. Loss Claims arranged with promptitude and liberality, « 
BRITAIN and IRELAND. A List of all Owners of 3.000 Acres and JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary 
upwards worth 3.0001. a year, with the — of 1.320 aa of — potneesinnianae ad 
2,000 Acres and upwards, their Income from Land, Acreage, Colleges, rT x ‘ " " 
Clubs, and arvioes, with an Analysis. Fourth Edicion. Thoroughly | NIO N AS 8 URANC K ) 10) C I E pd 
Revised, 1883. Crown 8v9. cloth, published at lds. FIRE AND LIFE. 
“Tt isa work of very great statistical value, enlivened by a caustic Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714, 
preface.’’—Academy. Chief Office, 81, Cornhill, E.C. 
Harrison & Sons, Booksellers and Publishers, 59, Pall-mall, London, S.W. Western Branch, 70, Baker-street, London. 
*.* Full Catalogue of New Books of the Season, and other Favourites, Insurances falling due at CHRISTMAS should be renewed not later 
offered at especially reduced prices, free by post. than the 9th of JANUARY. . All t 








GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 





The WINTER EXHIBITION of the GROSVENOR GALLERY 


WILL OPEN 
On the 3lst inst. 
WITH A COLLECTION OF THE WORKS OF 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.RB.A. 


ADMISSION, 1s.; SEASON TICKETS, 5s. 
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NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


THE STORY OF 
CHINESE GORDON 


By A. EGMONT HAKE. 


Demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, lds. 





“The story of Chinese Gordon’s life, full as it has been of adventure and stirring incident, cannot fail to appeal 
a wide circle of readers. Very few men of our age have held so large a place in public consideration as he has, both for h 


So far as his career has yet run, Chinese Gordon, who is now a major-general in the Royal Engineers, will be rememberd 

for two episodes, the Taiping rebellion and the governorship of the Soudan. . is »iographer shows that his private life hi 

been the counterpart of his public career. Devotion to duty has been his not » throughout, and if his extreme disli4 

to be praised and his over anxiety to hide himself and his actions fro.n tl.e world have been sometimes misunderstood, - 

are the natural accompaniments of his simple but lofty character. The age of heroe; has long gone by, but so long 

Chinese Gordon is with us there will be a living type of the qualities which were, and must always be, heroic.” —Zimes. 
REMINGTON & Co, 134, New Bond-street, W. 


—— 





ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF HOOD’S WORKS. 
Printed with great care on the best paper, comprising 5,400 pages, with about 1,000 Engravings. 
In 11 vols, demy 8vo, 82s, 6d.; half-calf or half-morocco, 115s. 6d. 


A NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF THE ' 
COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS HOO 


Containing also the ‘*‘ Memorials of Tom Hood,” by his Son and Daughter. 
With all the Original Lilustrations by Hood, Cruikshank, Leech, &c. (numbering nearly One Thousand). 


From the TIMES of November 9th, 1883. 


“We gladly welcome this re-issue of the entire works of Hood, both comic and serious, in prose and verse... 
be hoped it will reach the hands of most readers.” 


It is 
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From the SATURDAY REVIEW of December 15th, 1883. 


‘It is with peculiar pleasure that we notice the issue of a new edition of the complete works of Hood by i 
Ward & Lock They are certainly to be thanked for this re-issue, in a more satisfactory shape than apy former 


” 


this wonderful collection of good tun and true literature. 


London: WARD, Lock & Co. Salisbury-square, E.C. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW YEAR. 


Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands of Copies of the Leading Books of every Season for 
the past Thirty Years have been placed in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


The number of New Works taken during the past Twelve Months is larger than that of any previous 
year since the commencement of the Library in 1842. 


Arrangements have again been made with the leadipg Publishers for an ample supply of all Forth- 
coming Books of general interest as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Or TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM 


FOR THE FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN ANY PART OF LONDON. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses, Postage Free, on application, 





All the Best Books in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained with 
the least possible delay by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London; 
Branch Offices—281, REGENT-STREET; and 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


SOPHOCLES: the Plays and Fragments. With Critical Notes, 


Commentary, and Translation in English Prose, by R. C. JEBB, M.A. LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. (Jn the press, 
Part I. The OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 








Demy 8vo, cloth, lis, 


An ATTEMPT to TEST the THEORIES of CAPILLARY 


ACTION by COMPARING the THEORETICAL and MEASURED FORMS of DROPS of FLUID. By FRANCIS 
BASHFORTH, B.D., late Professor of Applied Mathematics to the Advanced Class of Royal Artillery Officers, 
Woolwich, and J. C. ADAMS, M.A. F.R.8., Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and Geometry in the University of 
Cambridge. Demy 4to. cloth, 21s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
General Editor: J. J. 8. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 


The EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. By the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. 


D.D. Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: C, J. Chay, M.A. & Son, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 17, Paternoster-row, 





WESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 
(Affiliated to the London University, 1844.) 


GOVERNOR AND CHAPLAIN—Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S., &c. 

Heap MAsteR—H. M. SHERA, Esq. M.A. LL.D. 

Seconp Master—C. J. SCOTT, Esq. B.A., Scholar and Prizeman (Camb.). 

First MATHEMATICAL MasTeER—THOS. HUGH MILLER, Esq. B.A. (Camb.). 
And Twenty Assistant Masters and Professors. 


In addition to Classical, Mathematical, English, and Commercial Subjects, BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, and CHEMISTRY, 


the Modern Languages of Europe, Hebrew, and Syriac, Vocal and Instrumental Music, and Drawing, are taught by 
Accomplished Professors. 


The Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.8., has undertaken the Professorship of NATURAL SCIENCE; and gives Weekly 
Lectures and Class Iustruction in Practical ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, &c. 
_ , CHEMISTRY is taught by R. W. LANCASTER, Esq. B.A. (Ist Class Nat. Science), Christ Church, Oxford. PHYSICS 
istaught by A. H. ALLEN, Esq. F.C.8. SCHOLARSHIPS are AWARDED worth, in the aggregate, 300/. a year. 

The JUNIOR SCHOOL, conducted in a separation part of the building, is in excellent efficiency 

The next TERM will commence on THURSDAY, January 17th. 


Prospectuses may be obtained by application to the Governor or Head Master. 
—_——.._ 


KE PP §8’S CO C O A. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point, We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 
Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 
JAMES EPPS & CO. Homa@opaTHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON, 











N O2WicH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Established 1797. 
CHIEF OFFICES : NORWICH—Surrey-street. LONDON—5S0, Fleet- 
street, EC. LONDON (City)—18, Royal Exchange, E.C. 
Amount Insured « -£200,000,000 
Claims Paid +» £4,500,000 
Agents Wanted in Metropoli District.+A ppli 
to either of the above London Offices. 
Norwich, December 25th, 1883. 








to be made 
i , C. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 

UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICE, 
J Head Office: 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Law Courts Branch: 21, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 








DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—JOHN G. TALBOT, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—ALBAN G. H. GIBBS, Esq. 
Rowland Nevitt Bennett, Esq. , John Hunter, Esq. 
Henry Konham-Carter, Esq. George Lake, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. Rt Hon. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Bart. John B. Martin, > 
James Goodson, > 8S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | David Powell, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. John G. Hubbard, M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. Marsden. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 


Share Capital at present paid up and invested 

Total Funds upwards Of ........ssseeseeeseeese 

Total Annual Income over 
N.B.—Fire Policies which EXPIRE 





CHRISTMAS should be re- 
newed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on or before the 9th day 
of JANUARY. 





ACCIDENTS.—64, CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS. 
WISE MEN INSURE AGAINST THEIR COST. 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER INSURED AGAINST BY THB 


RAttway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds, 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000. Paid-up Capital and Reserve, 250,000. 
Moderate Premiums. Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
1,84u,000/. has been paid as COMPENSATION. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Kailway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross; or at the Head Office, 64, 
Cernhill, London WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
JPURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, * 249, 250, —— Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 22, 











O H N Oo GOD iE i iN, 
ART GOLDSMITH and JEWELLER, 
6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS. 


The attention of the Public is respectfully directed to ped oes advan- 
tage of purchasing from the bond jide manufacturer at iy wholesale 
prices for ready money, thereby di pe Stores. The 
18-carat Gold Artistic Jewellery is made in the Basement, secon e 


the most skilled Goldsmiths can be seen at work. The Medal 
in 1878 was awarded for *‘ Goldsmiths’ Work and Jewellery in exquisite 
DiplOme d’Honneur, and Gold Meda! of |'Académie Nationale, Paris. 
*,” Established a.p. 1798. 
[He “MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS, 
NO WASHING-OFF.—NO RE-MELTING. 

This p a adopted by Her Majesty's Government, who 
have paid the Inventor 50\l. for the privilege of using it throughout 
. FELLOWS, 18, Merridale-street, Wolverhampton. 

H UNYAODI JAN O S 








taste ’’; also, the Chevalier Cross of the Legion of Honour, the 
No Agents are authorized to call on Customers. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
rocess has bee 
all their eer Ey particulars post free 





“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
Londen Medical Record, 


“ Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor von Gartner, Stuttgart, 


** Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor von Nussbaum, 


The name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, 
on the Label secures genuineness, 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s, 6d, and %s, 
per bottle, 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Nothing is so highly 

appreciated as an assorted case of GRANT'S TUNIC LIQUBURS 
comprising the celebrated Morella Cherry Brandy, po thgymys: 
Ginger Cognac —For particulars apply to any Wine Merchant, or to the 
Manufacturer, THOS. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstene. 








INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 

\ ved of this Pure Solution as the best pues 

ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 


; and as 
¥ te Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 





Also Makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence, 


asvbaaad 





a 

y. . 

ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION the safest 
{ perient for Delica’ 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
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SMITH, ELDER & COV’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW “STANDARD” EDITION 


OF THE 


COh’PLETE WORKS OF W. M: THACKERAY. 


To be completed in Twenty-six Volumes, large 8vo. each 10s, 6d. 


This Edition is being , tinted from New Type, on fine paper ; it will include some of Mr. Thackeray’s Writings which 
have not before been collected, with many additional Illustrations; and, with the exception of the EDITION DE LUXE, 
at will be the largest and handsomest Edition that has been published. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES HAVE ALREADY BEEN ISSUED: - 


VANITY FAIR, Vol. I.; VANITY FAIR, Vol. II.; PENDENNIS, Vol. I 


And a New Volume will be published on the Ist of each succeeding Month until the conclusion of the Series. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 
TIMES. | STANDARD. 


“Messrs. Smith & Elder, whose monumental edition of “Tt is now thirty-five years since ‘ Vanity Fair’ was 
the works of Thackerzy gave an example which has been | written, and if we allow twenty years for the novel-readin 
‘somewhat widely followed of erecting memorials to the fame __ period of each generation, Thackeray's popularity has s 
of men of letters by splendid issues of their writings, have | the test of two generations, and barely a year passes without 
now commenced an equally worthy, and, perhaps, more | some fresh edition of his works being called for. To use the 
practically, useful enterprise, in the publication of another common phrase, no library is considered complete without 
collected edition of the writings of the same novelist. It | him; and no one who buys his works is content with any- 
reproduces the form, and contains the quaint illustrations by thing short of a library edition. For this reason we ma: 
Thackeray himself, of that original issue in monthly parts safely predict a ready welcome and a rapid sale for the 
which lingers in the recollections of his earliest readers. | present issue, which, in respest of paper, typography, and 
This will be, in the opinion of many, a very considerable ad- _ binding, is altogether satisfactory.” 
vantage.” 





Now ready, bound in cloth, WITH OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. Vol. I. (New Series, July to December, 
1883), *,.* Cases for binding the Volume may be had, price 1s, each. 
THE JANUARY NUMBER, BEING THE FIRST NUMBER OF A NEW VOLUME, IS 
READY THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
J. HABAKUK JEPHSON’S STATEMENT, Illus- | The GIANT'S ROBE. By the Author of ‘ Vice 


trated by William Small. | v * Chap. 19. Dolly's Deliverance Chap. 20 A Declaration— 


gi Mee ae bated cg hgh cea Chap. 22. Striking 
SOME LITERARY RE iS. . 7: . it ustrations by W. ston. 
on Meseontion. COLLECTIONS. II. With | sevEN-YEAR SLEEPERS. 
EARTHQUAKE WEATHER. A BUSTREPLY and a BOOKWORM. Illustrated 





NEW WORK BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


SHAKSPERE’'S PREDECESSORS in the BRITISH DRAMA. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, Author of ‘ The Renaissance in Italy,’ &c. Demy 8vo. (in the press, 
NEW WORK BY LIEUT.-COL. R. L. PLAYFAIR. 


The SCOURGE of CHRISTI DOM: Annals of British Relations 


with Algiers prior to the French Conquest: With Illustrations of Ancient Algiers from 1578 to 1824. By Lieut.-Col. 
R. L. PLAYFAIR, H.B.M.’s Consul at Algiers. Demy 8vo, [in January. 


NEW EDITION OF HARE’S ‘ CITIES OF NORTHERN AND CENTRAL ITALY.’ 


CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. With Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 


8vo. 


CITIES of NORTHERN ITALY. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, Author of ‘ Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily,’ &e. BShortly, 


MEMOIRS of LIFE and WORK. By Cuartes J. B. Wits, 


M.D. F.RS., Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. With Original Portraits. 8vo. [Jn the press 


LEGAL MEDICINE. Part II. By Cuartes Meymorr Tiny, M.B. 


F.C.8., Master of Surgery, Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic Medicine at the London Hospital, Official Analyst 
to the Home Office, Medical Officer of Health for Islington, late Deputy Medical Officer of Health and Public 
Analyst for the City of London, &. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


ad a Part I., with Illustrations, royal 8vo. 25s. 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By Joun Marsuat, F.R.S. F.R.GS., 


Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; late Lecturer on Anatomy at the Government School of Design, 
South Kensington ; Professor of Surgery in University College. Illustrated by 220 Original Drawings on Wood by 
J. 8. Cuthbert, engraved by George Nicholls & Co, Second Edition. Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE 


BRONTE. Library Edition. 7 vols, large crown 8vo. each containing 5 Illustrations, each 5s. 
*,* Also the Popular Edition, 7 vols. feap. 8vo. limp cloth, each 2s. 6d. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. New and Uniform Editions. 7 vols. 


each containing 4 Illustrations, each 3s. 6d. bound in cloth. Sets of 7 vols. bound in half-morocco, 21. 10s, 
*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, each 2s. 6d. 


THREE POPULAR NOVELS 
BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS, © 


LOVING and SERVING. By 
HOLME LEE. 3 vols. post 8vo. d 


“A gracefully told story of a series of episod 
the life of a very charming young lady." academe 


ROSSMOYNE. By the Author 


of ‘PHYLLIS,’ ‘MOLLY BAWN, : Mr 
GEOFFREY, &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, ae 


“Monica Beresford is a very pretty exam 
Trish natveté dissociated from shillelag e3 oul 3 of 
is true humour in the conception of Kit, her rst 

Academy, ie 

“We have spent many a pleasant hour in read BA 
the books of this accomplished authoress, but never 
before has she come up to the standard which sha 
attains in the volume now before us ( 
Misses Blake, the aunts of the heroine Monie: 
admirably drawn ; and Monica is a charming 
figure.” — Court Circular. 

“*Rossmoyne’ is essentially a novel in whi 
young ladies will follow the fortunes of the } 
and heroine with delight.”— Public Opinion, 


JOHN HERRING: g¢ 


West of England Romance. By the AUTHO 4 
of ‘MEHALAH.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“Among most novels of the day ‘John Herring 
is a very considerable work indeed, and } 
deserves and will receive proportionate attentie 

Pall Mall Gazette, 

“ Far, very far, above the level of ordinary novela” 

Acade 

“A powerful and interesting novel. The Engiah 
is admirable; there is great freshness and vij 
in the descriptions of scenery and character, andi 
the narrative there is abundance of invention, 
many of the situations are extremely dramati 
But the most original and perhaps the most 
cessful part of the book is that which deals’ 
the Dartmoor savages, Joyce Cobbledick and 
father......How Joyce is reclaimed through heraff 
tions, and old Cobbledick still further degraded) 
contact with the ‘beer and baccy’ side of civil 
tion, is told in a manner which of itself ought 
mark out ‘John Herring’ as a book of uny 
originality and power.”—Times. 

“The reader will find this novel to be by 
means of the stereotype order The cha 
are numerous and well diversified, the light am 
shade being skilfully alternated. The writing 
vigorous, and the plot developed with consummaly 
tact.”"— Public Opinion. ; 

“This is a really clever book, and quite a ‘a 
departure’ in contemporary fiction......Charact 
like Joyce Cobbledick and Nivalle are real creati 

John Herring should be read, and should ne 
immediately forgotten.”— World. a 

“This novel is from first to last remark 
Whether in the weird scenes inspired by the ben 
of Gerefer in the local traditions when treatiig: 
the villany of the two Tramplaras, or of the po 
dastard Capt. Trecarrel, the author excites am 
sorbing interest in the fictitious personages Of 
very clever romance.”—Morning Post. ES 

“None who read ‘ Mehalah’ are likely to f 
that strangely powerful tragedy, resembling: 
transfer of the scene of ‘Wuthering Heights * 
the Yorkshire Moors to the Essex Salt Mar 
‘John Herring.’ by the same author, is at 
equally fascinating, equally powerful, and far 
agreeable to read The story itself is romél 
| and interesting to the highest degree, apart fro 
| purpose and its extraordinary wealth in novel 

original portraiture. From all the in ! 

of the day it stands out with absolute grandeut 
| no sort of justice can be done toitina nore \ 


' 
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